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A youth would marry a maiden, 
For fair and fond was she ; 

But she was rich, and he was poor, 
And so it might not be, 

A lady never could wear— 
Her mother held it firm— 

A gown that came of an Indian plant 
Instead of an Indian worm ! 

And so the cruel word was spoken ; 

And so it was two hearts were broken. 


A youth would marry a maiden, 
for fair and fond was she ; 

But he was high, and she was low, 
And so it might not be, 

A man whe had worn a spur 
In ancient batth: won, 

Had sent it down with preat renown 
To goad his future sen! 

And so the crucl word was spoken ; 

And so it was two hearts were broken, 
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CHAPTER V. 
FEW days later Allan Gordon is steam- 
ing down the English Channel in one 
of the largest of the P., and O.'s company | 
steamers, bound for Melbourne via the | 
Suez Canal. 

A wan is denied the feminine relief of 
tears, butsomething very like them burned 
in bis eves, in an agonizing manner, as he 
watched the white cliffs of England fading 
out of sight. 

As for Rosamond, who had returned to 
Drydd and her daily routine of life—her 
black dresses for ber grandmother—her 
gardening—her walks on the Marshes, with 
Laddie—she felt certain that her heart 
would break. 

She dared not give way to violent and un- | 
restrained weeping indoors, but she re- 
couped herself when she was faraway from 
huiman eye, with no one to withoss her grief 
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but Laddie. 
Her Parisian costuines—Allan’s gifts— 


sone pretty ornaments—shves, fans, hand- 
kerchiefs—were all securely locked away in 
an old press in her room. 

Sometimes she took them outand looked 


| then to Captain 


at them with a beating heart and misty 


eyes. 
One evening she even went 60 far as to 


by 


dress herself in her white silk and opera | 


cloak, gloves and silk shoes, and pretend— 
what a miserable pretence it was !—that she 
was waiting for Allan’s knock at the door 
to know if she was ready. 

There was alovely fan bought that day 
in the Rue-de-la-Paix, a fur and silken 
wrap for cold drives in the Bois, her every- 
day dress from the ‘Maison Roger.” 

There were photographs of all the places 
they had visited—Pere la Chaise, St. Cha- 
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Would she be nice, and kind tender- 
hearted, a real mother? 

There she would go down on her knees 
to her and tell ber all about Allan. Dear 
Allan! 

She carried his letter from Malta and his 
letter from Suez about with herall day long 
inside the bosom of her dress. 

If her mother was kind, and if it was true 
that grandmaimina was 80 rich, perhaps she 
would let her have a little, enough to keep 
Allan in England, to telegraph for him and 
bring him back. The very idea made her 
heart jump. 

The day of meeting came, and she and 
Maggs travelled upto London, and drove 
up to a large, well-turnished house in Ken- 
sington, just before dinner. 

Rosamond was ushered upstairs into the 
drawing-room, and found three people ex- 
pecting her—a bald, beaky, stout, old gen- 
tleman with a red face, a fair, thin, very 
sharp featured, withered-looking tady, and 
a stout girl with a good profile and thin 
lips, who surveyed her entrance with a cold 
glassy, but critical and hostile eye. 

Mrs. Brand kissed her daughter on both 
cheeks, 

The other two people shook hands, and 
over all there was a cold, dull feeling of dis- 
appointment; and her heart sank, and a 
horrible lump began to make itself felt in 
her throat. 

“So we have met at last, Rosamond, 'said 
ber mother leading her to a seat besido her- 
selfou the sola, taking ber hand in bers, 
and gazing into ber face critically, but 
there was no warinth in the caress nor in 
the glance. 

Mrs. Brand did not care for the beautiful 
girl who was sitting beside her—no, no 
more than the marble chimney-piece! 

She had no heart, whatever maternal or 
otherwise, 

She did not regret theinfant she had de- 
spatched years ayo to Englana, 

She(entre nous) was delighted 
of it, and thought it a nuisance a 
brance. 

The only person in the world sho 
for was herself,and she ad given but very, 
very fow thoughts to the only child sie 
possessed, 

Vanity, love of ease, and of the fleshpots 
of Egypt tilled her stony bosom. 

She bad been married, as we are aware, 
three tines—tirst to handsome Tom Dane, 
Evans of the Engineers, 
now to Colonel Brand. 
lier two tirst husbands she 

ber extravagance, The third 
“take-1n.”’ 







o be rid 


Was a 


ther’s force of character and 








had ruined | 


He thought the charming widow, Mrs. | 


[i:vans, had inoney. 

She thought him rich,and they were both 
equally deceived—she the most of the two; 
for besides hi:mselfand hio debts he had 
two prown-up children—a young tnan and 
woman—of very large ideas in the way of 


| laying out money. 


pelle, Versailles, Fontainebleau; photographs 


of themselves, large cabinet size—not taken 
togetber in the orthodox French fashion. 

There wasa lovely albuin, a work-basket 
a butterfly bruoch, a golden rose-pin. Oh, 
Allan bad spent his hard-earned money like 
a prince, but never mind, a8 he said, to his 
disturbing conscience. 

“She bas never seen anything, 
bad so iittle pleasure 1 shall never have 
such a chance again; and, besides, one 1s not 
married every day.” 


she has 


At last, quite suddenly, both Mrs. and 
Miss Brand came home, and Rosamond 
and Maggs were desire i to = nag =~ 
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Hosa 

ireaded, this eting a 


VV at would B8LiC 


It had been her endeavor to 
young woman, Miss Louisa Brand, into 
matrimony before she left India, but all 
her exertions had tailed. 

Miss Brand had a bad figure, a bad temn- 
per, anda most wicked tongue, and men 
were wise in their generation and fled in 
tune, and Miss Brand’s temper and general 
amiability were not improved in conse- 
quence. 


But a piece of luck had come to the 
Brands at last. 
Old Mrs. Dane was dead. She had left 


asuin of money that inade her own solici- 


tors even open their eyes aud ruise their 


eyebrows, 


, ’ P tr ¢ ¢ ow as i . , ‘ - 
it wus le i trust f yr l ‘ 


yr ber 


launch the | 


The interest of Mra, Dane's fortune repre- 
sented a full and clear £5.000 a#- year, 
and Mrs. Brand took up the post with 
alacrity. 

It was, needless to remark, not her inten- 
tion that Rosamond should marry until she 
was twenty-five, if then, for when she mar- 
ried the fortune went with ber. 

She would take her into society,of course, 
for she loved society herself. 

They would all live together in a nice 
house in London, keep a carriage and pair, 
entertain a little, go out a great deal, dress, 
dine, go tu theatres, take an autuiin trip to 
the seaside, and enjoy themselves very 
inuch on Rosamond’s fortune, 

And Rosamond, ignorant asa baby, saw 
nothing of this. 

There had been no reading of the will to 
her. 

She believed (in the innocence of her 
heart), that all the hoards of Mra, Dane bad 
gone to ber mother, and there was no one 
to disabuse her mind of the fact. 

Mrs. Brand sat and gazed at her daughter 
taking in every item of her fair, bigh-bred 
face, and tinaking mental notes, 

She would make quite a sensation in the 
season if properly introduced. 

She was of « fashionable type of feature 
now 60 inuch la vogue, 

Who could teli whero her triumphs 
night lead ber and thei inher train? But 
she must not marry. 

No, no, Mra Brand would take guod care 
or that. 

She looked a timid, pliable girl, easily 
alarmed and sasily led, and ber mother felt 
no doubt that she would be able to manage 
her admirably. 

She was lar better looking than she ex- 
pected to find her; but she was bashful, 
nervous, and shy, and bad none of her fa 
indomitable 
will. 
| “And so much the better !’’ 
Brand to herself, with emphasis. 


said Mrer, 


encuin- | / The days at Rochester-gardens, Kensing- 
7 ton were passed in quite different manner 
Mfed | to those at the Manor at Drydd. 


After a lute breakfast the ladies sallied 
out shopping. either to seek for bargains in 
“the Grove, ’ or to the more fashionable dis- 
trict of Bond -street. 

“They all wanted a complete outfit,” 
quoth Mra, Brand, Rosamond included, 

Her black was put aside, and various new 
colored gowns substituted; but she still 
kept her Parisian treasures under lock and 
key, and as yetshe had never suinimoned 
up courage to broach the subject of Allan. 
She was afraid of ber mother, afraid of Miss 
Brand, and, with all bis urbanity, afraid of 
Colonel Brand. 

She had had one opening, and failed to 
speak, when Ler nother drew her into her 
room one day, very soloinniy, and closed 
the door, and said—- 

“About that ridiculous letter you wrote 
ine, Rosamond, sone titne ago, I shall take 
notice, I will pass it over, greatly dis 
pleased as [ was. ‘The mere idea of your 
thinking of a comimon-working engineer, 


who lays outa line, was quite monstrous, 


and you deserved no be put in a lunatic 
asyluui! I just called youin to tell you 
that I shall not notice it,” condescending|ly, 
“and we need never refer to the subject 
You inentioned that he was leaving 
the better ! 
is the better I ain 


agli. 
the country, 


The further away 
big 


and so imuch 
lie 


pleaser 


Rosainond tried to speak—she felt she 
inust speak, 

She opened her lips, but no sound came, 
Her heart feltdry, and her tongue para 
ysed. Notasinglo word could she art 
nead mma 6 

‘These are I, 188 8eL 
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them for me to see at home, and 1 want to 
know which you think the most becoming— 
the navy blue, or the dark imaroon. Rosa- 
mond might buy whichever I don’t take, 
She wants a new hat; that black thing of 
bors is not respectable !"’ 

Mra, Rosamond’s grand opportunity was 
gone—at any rate, for some tiine—thanks to 
her cowardice and thanks to Miss Brand 
and her tnillinery. 

The days at Rochester-gardens were filled 
with shopping in the inorning, as we lave 
stated, a late lunch, adrive in a nice close 
carriage(at present hired ),calls,tive o’clodk 
teas, Lome to dinner, bed. 

Mra. Brand was very buay hunting up 
old Indian friends (of any secial import- 
ance, that is to say), and floating herse.f off 
in the best society she could manage to get 
into, 

She took a pew in a fashionable church, 
and attended service regularly; she patron- 
ized bazaars and ciaritable concerts, and 
she took a large corner house in Rochester- 
gardens on a lease, and gradually turnished 
it with great maynificence, and was at home 
every Tuesday evening, with her cards, 
from tive to seven. 

They lived in one constant whirl—al ways 


busy, always very much occupled—but 
never really doing anything of any real im- 
portance. 

What a difference between the long 


drawn out monotonous days at Drydd; and 
with all the people surrounding her Romsa- 
mond felt quite as lonely as she had done 
there, 

Her heart did not warm to any of ber 
surroundings; they seeined to belong to an- 
other world, and she dared to speak to any- 
one of what her mind was always full— 
Allan. 

The only really happy time she had was 
when she took poor Laddie (who was tied 
up all day in the backyard), for a good run 
in Kensington Gardens, snd she tried to 
fancy that he and she were racing over the 
Marshes once more, 

These runs took place early, before break- 
fast, and beforethe fashionable world was 
stirring 93 for Mra, Brand would have 
thought it bighly improper for ber daughter 
to have been seen carvering about the park 
alone at any later period of the day, 

* * * ” * 

“Mr. Brand was coming home!’ 

Where from was not stated; but the fact 
that Mr. Brand was coming home had been 


dinned into Rosatnond's ears half-dozen 


| tines, 


He was evidently a person of importance, 
forthere wasa fuse tnade 


about his) room, 
and there was a yood deal of talk in one 

| way or another about “Fred,” 
KRossinond did not feel interested in his 


arrival. 

Her mind was chiefly on the rack about 
the Australian tinail—there had not been a 
line frou Allan for two weeks, Why—why 
did he not write? Surely next week would 
bring her lony, long letters! 

Going inte the drawing-room one evening 
a littie later than usual, just betore dinner, 
she found the home circle and Fred—Fred 
standing with back to the fire haranguing 
his relations In an authoritative manner. 

He looked up sharply, as the door opened 
und a very pretty tall yirlina black Spanish 
lace dress aivanced into the rooiuw a rather 
abstracted tnanuer 


Their vycos inet, and he dropped his coat 
tulis, and Started as if he had been shot, 
and she stopped dead in the middle of the 
drawiuy-rooim a8 ifsle had been turned to 


stone. 


They 


~ 


had tinutually recognized each ot'v« 





They recovered quickly trom tier mu- 
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an accidental likeness; 


| 
course it was onl 


tual amazement and were introduced, Miss | still all the sune I’vesent for you to tell 


Dane merely acknoWledging the imtroduc- 
tion by a haughty bow. 

“This won't do, you know,” said Fred to 
hiinself furiously, “she is not going w plar 
that game with me. I have you under iny 
thomb, any lady for all your airs! The idea 
ofa girl, said to have been brought up all 
her hfe in a bole like Drydd, and never, as 
ber tamily togagines, meeting a soul, run- 
hing off on the aly for a trip to Paris, doing 
theatres, and amusing berself very plesant- 
antivin tue somety of a young nan! Ob, 
very niee doings, Miss Dane,’’ be said to 
himsell, as he gianced over at the pale, 
perfect face opposits hin at dinner, a face 
that never raised its eves to his, “Very 
nice dolugs indeed, Sull waters run deep. 
I ivust have afew ~vords with you on the 
subject!’ 

The opportunity for these few words oc- 
curred the very next day, when he found 
herin the drawing-room alone, standing on 
the hearthreg looking Into the fire with a 
screcu tm leer taand, 

“Well, Miss Dane,’ be said, cheerfully, 
Approaching, “the world isa very amall 
place, is it not? Who would think that you 
vnd me bad met before ?" 

“| wonder you are tot ashamed to allude 
tout,’ she said, turning on biw indignantly 
and towertnyg over tim tally six inches, "J 
wonder you dare tospeak to me,"' 

“Dare! ashamed! T think these expres- 
fions fit vou the best of the two, since that's 
your tone,’ said) Freddy, furiously. ‘It is 
avery nice thing indeed fora girl, whom 
her mother imagines to be buried in) the 
country, as innocent asa little pet lamb, 
rising and woinw lo bed with the birds, and 
All that sorlof thing, to be met by her step- 
brotberin the vestibule of a theatre in Paris 
splendidiy dressed, and in the company of 
a young lord, alton the sly. A young tord 
twhom noone has ever heard, and who 
vuearly pitches me mto kingdom-come, and 
lrivess off with your innocent ladyship in 
isnug little brougham. J] wonder now 
who should talk of shame. You will have 
to make dt worth ty while, and be very 

Vil to me, Miss Rosamond, or Pll split on 
you, and let Mrs, Brand know thatthe love- 
ly voung lady,in whose mouth butter would 


you the fact and to bear you deny it—as of 
course you can.” 
To this harangue Rosamond :nade no re- 


ply. 

Rive stood in the middie of the room as 
pale as ashes, her eyes fastened on her 
mother withakind of frightened, fixed 
stare, her lips refusing to utter a sound. 

“Can't you speak ?’’commanded that lady 
furiously, “instead of standing there as if 
you were turned to stone? I—you don't 
inean to tell me,’ her voice rising toa 
kind of screain, “that what he says is 
true?” 

“Of course it is,’ broke in Colonel Brand, 
ferociously. “Can't you see itin her face ? 
Speak this moment!” he said advancing 
suddenly close up to Rosamond, and hold- 
ing his clenched fist up close to her, ‘tand 
tell your inotber what deviltry you have 
been up to!’ 

“]— ]—am—married !" faliered out Rosa- 
mond, at last. 

“You are married !"’ cried both berelders 
in a breath, aod visions of the lost income 
of several thousands a-year presented them- 
selves before (heir biazing eyes, and made 
their brains to reel. “And to whom?”’ 

“To Mr. Gordon, mother, He had to go 
to Australia for two yeare, and we were 
married before he left. Mr. Brand did see 
us in Paris,’ 

At this announcement Mrs. Brand stag- 





notinelt, has been off to Paris on a spree | 


With some young sprig ofnmobility, and, is 
no better than she should bel" 

“Stop,” eried Kosamond, her face on fire, 
“he silent, sir, Lle—le was—he is—iny 
itastocanoed .’ 

Jam sorry to say that the only reply Mr. 
rand taade to this piece of news was to lay 
one forefinger at the side of bis nose, and 
wink th what he considered a very Knowing 
Hhiatinier, 

‘That's mch, butit won't go down, you 

now! Why DT know that chap’s face well! 
Hleas one ofthe Averill tanuly—either Lord 
Avert or tis brother—and a rare wild lot 
they are, but he showed his laste as usual,’’ 
per ieemnannge. 

“it was not Lord Averil, or any lord. It 
wasdevy hustand, Allan Gordon, who has 
pone to Austrailia as an engineer,’ 

“Thisis better and better, You have it 
all pat, L see, but, my dear girl, 1 don't be- 
heve one word of it, begging your pardon, 
If you are iarricd, why is it a secret ? 
Wiv did he not stay athome? Any way. 
it was not Lord Avertl, it was lis) brother, 
and that Pll swear.” 


gered back a few paces, and collapsed into 
es roomy armchair (which was fortunately 


behind her) evidently ina state of complete | tracted! y 


mental and physical prostration. 

“Where were you inarned, you wicked, 
deceitful girl ?‘she demanded, the moment 
she wad recovered her senses. 

“Somewhere in London, [I don’t know 
where," in alow voice. 

“Somewhere in London! What do you 


inean ? Don’t yeu know the name of the | her face in ner hands as she spoke, 


chureh, nor where tt 1s? 

“Noo it was a loggy day, I could not see 
anything.” 

“And you have your inarriage certificate, 
ot course ?' 

“Allan has,’’ sabe returned, tremulously, 

“And witnesses? 'demanded ber mother, 
iba biting tone. 

“T bad pone but the clerk and the pew- 
opener.” 

“So much for a country bringing up, here 


hos anmiee business!’ eried Colonel Brand, 


exenediv. ‘This young wotnan whom we 


' thought lived the lifeot a nun runs off with 


“We meant tohave waited till Allan came 


bach, bublat the last toment we married, 
and ‘mean tocielliny mother. Tam gomg 
out to bitin, 

“Oh, ainkely story! You, with all your 
hone vy, startin 


ollto Australia after a two- | 


outa word, marries soine young scamp, has 
a Miog do Paris, ang foists herself upon her 
lamily as a well-conducted, modest young 
lady! Butter wou'd not melt in her mouth 
Oh, no!” derisiverv. “Oh,” rubbing his 
hands up and down, ‘till waters) run 
deep. It's iny own opinion, Mrs, Brand,”’ 


turning to bis wife, that this is all atrumped | 


up story, and she was never tiarried at 
ali !’’ 

“Oh! Colonel Brand, how dare you say 
so?" cried Rosamond, with a face of flare. 
“Hlow can you be so wicked?” 

“Wicked, indeed!) A good joke, truly! 
Pray muss, 1f you were married, where is 
vour husband? Where is your certificate? 
Where are your withesses, and even your 
ring ?”’ 

“Here is my ring,’ pulling a chain out 
trom ihe tuck of her dress, to which a wed- 
ding ming was fastened, 

“TT see,’’ contemptuously, “but that proves 
nothing; anyone can buy a ring for a 
sovereign. 
lines, or your husband, Who did you say 
he was?” 

“Mr. Allan Gordon, a civil engineer.” 


ponnv-lallpenuy engineer, Come, | like j “A nice scoundrel to entrap a girl into a 
that. ; Clandestine match; agirl under age and 

“My tioney 7"? she . choed. “T have no! without friends, and then leave the coun- 
orev, met a shitting. try, Interpolated Mrs. Brand. 

“Ou! Well, un sorry tosay, Miss Rose, “Allan Gordon, indeed! Don’t you be- 
that the story about the engineer won't Wash | jieve a word of it Marv? It was Lord A veril 
Withtne., Tes a Very fishy business all) ghe was with, Fred swears to it,’’ said her 
round, and vou will tave to be very nice husband, decisively, ‘and heis one of the 


and aflectiouate to ae, or, | shall ‘tell 
POPATE Ete 

“Odious, contemptible, hideous little 
wreteh, | detest tue very sight of you. Tell 


Whitt Vou pie ise!) ol yive you leave to go 


atonce and tell the werld at large whatever 
vou tike. Lam not afraid of you. Go," 
polutiog to the door, and speaking with the 


eourage lentto her by being in oa furious 
passion for onee in her life ‘don't stay 
standin staring as if you were mooustruck, 
Begone, and do your worst!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
| IK a sword of Damocies,the possibility 





of Mr. Brand's disclosures to her uother 

d tung for a week over Rosaimond’s bead 
wood chen it fell. 

She was summoned quite suddenly one 
night to Colonel Brand's) sinoking-room, 
and there she found link and her mother 
alone, and evidently in a state of the great- 
cst excitementend agitation. In amoiment 
she prasped the situation, 

“Come in, Rosamond,’ said her mother, 
Wilh alivid face, beckoning her towards the 
iiddle of the apartinent; “explain at onee 
the lerrible statement that) Fred has been 
taking about vou to bis father. T tell biin 
he wust be mad—he must be out of bis 
senses,” she exclatined pausing for breath, 
whilst Colonel B and foamed up and down 
the roour with his bands in his pockets, 
positively like a wild beast in a cage. 


“You have lived all) your life in Drydd, 
eu ting the time vou were at school. No 
Kirlever led atnore quiet and innocent ex- 

Leince, Vu Mcounts never secing a soul 

~ ‘ ~ eyond 
s s 4 ; 
~ 5 
‘ ping as she spoke 
aS lad me guile lll, UI 


yieatlest youny scammpsin England orWales, 
Itis iin we have to deal with, and he is no 
nore married toher than Tam!’ 

*) dow't know whom you are talking of,” 
exclaimed = Rosamond, indiguantly. 1 
never heard of the name, and kuow nosuch 
person! : 

‘Oh! very likely he passed under an- 
other person’s naine, that’s nothing in his 
line. He's areal wolfin sheep's clothing, 
and bas made a nice fool of you!’ 

“But Tl haveimy husband's letters--let- 
| ters from Malta, Suez, and Colouiba, on his 
| way to Melbourne. You can see them!” 
pulling out her precious packet, and = ten- 
dering them with trembling hands, 


EVENING POSY. 


jdeas more becoming to aierd than a poor 
ike himself. 

w'Thess recollections flutttered through 
Rosaimond’s brain with lightning rapidity, 
and already the poisonous cud of suspicion 
bad begun to operate on her mind. 

lf Allan was not Allan, but some other 
inan, married to her under a false name, 
what was to becomeofher? She would die 
of grief and shame! ‘ 

“This is aterrible business, Mary,’ ‘said 
Colonel Brand, now addressing his wife. 
“What is to be done with tuis unfortunate 
young woman? Mind you, sbeis no more 
married in, my opinion, than that fire 
shovel. Whatthe deuce is to be done? 
Thank goodness she is your daugliter, not 
nine,” and he also mentally thanked yood- 


and square; for not being «married, it was, 
as he expressed it to himeelf, ‘all right, 
and they would hold this escapade@over her 
head as a moral explosive. 

She could not marry avy decent man 
with such a past a8 this, and they had her 
right and tight now for a lifetiine. 

“Of course it is shocking,”’ groaned his 
wife, “and we must hash it up, for it is the 
first disgrace that has fallen on my family. 
I would rather bave found her in her grave 
than the abandoned wretch see is. As far 
as considering her my daughter, I disown 
ber,’ addressing herself entirely to her bet- 
te: haif,and ignoring the agonized figure in 
the middle of the root, 


said Kosamond, wringing ber hands dis- 
“) am married—as much mar- 
ried as vou are! Tam not what you say 
vou think. 1 have brought no disgrace on 
anyone, only a great deal of misery on iny- 
self, Oh! why—why did I not take Allan's 





| their little gaine was to keep them apart, 
I'd rather s6e your tmirriage | 





“Pook!” waving them away, “they prove 
nothing, they only make the case against 
him twiceas strong. Lord Averil started 


|} on. a shooting trip for India just three | tages! 
' months ayo; be was keeping up the farce a | 
littie longer than usual, that’s all, J'li | ble Maggs and the oid cook abroad in the 


be bound you have uot heard trom bim 
iately ?”’ 
Rosamond made no reply, but she ad- 
_ mitted to herself with a hideous spasin of 
misgiving that she bad not. 
Could, oli! could what Colonel Brand say 
be true? 
Could her Allan, who had sought her 


among the solitary marshes of Drydd, and | man who had just lost her ebild,and telling | 
| her that ‘it was the orphan of a niece of her 


wooed and won her asa poor man’s bride, 
be really a dissipated young lord going 
about in sheep's clothing, seeking what in- 
nocent lambs he might devour, Could 
he? 

No! it was too frightful to be contem- 
plated. 

Yet Allan bad an air of distinction that 
had often struck her. 


He looked asif he were b rt 
sphere than that of a bard-work y 

lie looked pur sang to the Very cips his 
fingers, aud he lad large and extravagant 


| that she wasall but dying! 


ness thatthe yearly income was still all fair | 


* Bur listen tome for a moinent, mother,’ 





advice and make the tmarriage public? 
What possessed me not to have gone with 
him to Australia, in spite of him?’ burying | 


| 
| 
| 


- [tis not so easy to do things in spite of 
any member of that family!’ returned | 
Colonel Brand, grimly. “And as to going 
out with him. he would not have taken you, 
and you know it well!’ he concluded, with | 
asneer. “‘Whats the use of all these airs 
of injured innocence with us? We are not 


| 


| going to be such a pair of idiots as to allow 


you to throw any tnore dust in our eyes! 
It will be a nice thing if all this cones out ! 
The best thing I can see to be 1s,’”’ turning 
to the chimmey-piece and coolly selecting a 
toothpick, “is to send her quietly off some- 
where, and let us all cool down aebit, Mary. 
Send her, or take her,to some country place 
forthe next month or two, One never 
Knows What may turn up, What inay leak 
out, or What may happen !”’ 

Mrs. Brand considered 
and sound advice. 

She did not wish her svep-aaughter to 
know anything of the family scandal. 

The dirty linen was to be washed exciu- 
sively at home;and in a few days Rosamond | 
under the guardianship of Maggs, was des- 
patched back to Drydd, to her old quarters 
atthe Manor House, whilst Colonel and 
Mrs. Brand had tine to recover from the 
inental shock, and to weave fresh plans. 

In the tirst place, if the girl’s story was 
true, here were chev and their handsome 
income entirely at the mercy of this adven- 
turer, who had voldly eloped with tbe heir- 
ess and inight turn up (iike the proverbial 
bad peuny) atany moment ? 

Ifthe siory was true, and if he existed, 


reasonable 


aud to hide the identity of Miss Dane as 
inuch a% possible, 

They decided that she should be known 
in future by ber mother’s surname, ‘Brand;’ 
that all Suspicious-looking letters in aman’s 
hand should be contiseated, and that after 
the season they would all go abroad. 

Colonel Brand was a wise and far-seeing 
inan in his generation, and Rosamond was 
just as well at Drydd, as things turned out, 
for aller some months of wreiched health 
she yave birth to an iufant. 

Tie matter was hushed up by her mother 
who, in answer to atelegram, had arrived 
Upon toe scene, 

She was very much frightened to discover 
that Rosamond, on whom all their thous- 
ands a year depended, was only clinging to 
lite by the very faintest thread—that for 
days she wavered betwen the two worlds, 
life and death. 

She was nursed by Maggs, and attended 
by a strange docior from tour miles beyond 
the Marshes,who was admitted mnysterious- 
ly into the premises by the back garden 
gate. 

No one in Drydd knew that Miss Dane 
Was amnong them (it being supposed she 
bad left months previously)—much less 


A quiet monotonous lite has its advan- 
No soul in the place, seeing the respecta- 


Village, ever dreamt that there were any 
other tenants at the Manor House—tenants 








ing death in Rosamond’s bosom, and she 
had given way to despair, and toa belief 
that the mun who had anarried ber on that 
toguy November moruing was pot Allan 
| Gordon, but the wolf in sheep’s clothing 
| that Coione! Brand bad predicted, 
|. And now what had life to offer her? No- 
thing. 

It was from no wish of her own that she 
was still in the sand of the living. 

liow mach better it would be for ber if 
she were buried under a green mound 
in the church yard beside ber grand-mo- 
ther ? 

She was no fit asasociate for other girls, 
she told herself. She bad notuing to live 
for. 

Her baby was dead, and over this “proyi- 
dential fact,’ to quote Mrs, Brand, she 
wept and wept, and would not be coin- 
forted. 

She insisted ow seeing its grave, with an 
obstinacy that there was no withstanding, 
| and after a few weeks, when she was able 

to walk feebly from room to room, M 
| by reason of her. importunity,led her to the 
| church by stealth, and poiuted outa tin 

green mound in an obscure corner, an 
| said— 

“There it is,’’ excusing herself to bercon- 

' scicuce for the unmitigated lie she was tell- 





‘ing by saying, “that it was a lie of expe- 


diency, and that there would be no peace 
with the girl till she nad seen her baby’s 
grave’’ (as she thought). 

And Rosamond knelt down, despite of 
Magg3’s angry expostulations, and kissed 
the grass on the little green hillock, which 
covered the remains of the blacksmith’s 
baby, dead at least a year, and many,many 
tears of hers dripped down among the 
senseless earth; and having visited this little 
shrine she felt better, and consented to be 
taken away trom Drydd in as mysterious a 
inanner as her mother pleased. 

She had hoped to have died thero,but she 
inust take up her load and start out into 
the world afresh. 

And she faced the world under far better 
prospects than many others, had she but 
recognized the fact. She was young,lovely 
and rich. 

She knew she was rich now; for Maggs,in 
the many solitary days and weeks that they 
had spent together, had allowed her tongue 
to wag very freely indeed anent the old 
lady's will. 

Rosamond learnt, to her great surprise, 
that she, and not her mother, was the heir- 
ess to the Dane meney and the Dame estates 
not thatit mattered now—what was moaey, 
what was anything? 

She had nothing to look forward to but a 
life without any aim—without any hope—a 
long drawn out future as blank and as 
Inonotonous a& One of her own Drydd 
Marshes, 

And so Rosainond was quickly deported 
to London, and thence went with the other 
members of the family to Italy—Florence— 
for the winter. 

She had been absent from Rochester Gar- 
dens for at least six months; and, although 
nothing was said, both Mr. Frederick and 
Miss Louisa Brand had theirown ideas on 
the subject, and the prodigal daughter was 
received with anything but open arins, and 
had to submit to be snubbed,and patronized 
and slighted, as inuch as ever those young 
people (who were certainly living on her 
money) thought good. 

The new idea that had dawned upon 
Colonel Brand was this, 

At the end of his and his wife’s lease of 
Rosamond’s fortune (so to speak), it would 
suit all parties very well if she were to 
marry Fred,and thus the money would atill 
be kept in the family. 

Any suitor’s who might possibly come 
forward in the meantime,inust of course, be 
warned off. 

Rosamond was naturally silent, and lived 
as much to herself as possible in this uncon- 
genial atmosphere. 

Sne was taller, paler, nore self-possessed 
than formerly, and about twice as pretty. 

Troubles of all kinds—watching waiting, 
hoping and despairing—-had given a new 
and more idealized expression to her for- 
merly certainly classic, but nevertheless 
somewhat childish face. 

Now, wherever slie went, whether travel- 
ing, walking in the public gardens, in _pict- 
ure-galleries, or driving along the Corso in 

| Florence, she excited a certain amount of 
attention. 

She was “so dreadtully remarkable look- 
ing,” to quote her mother, and that lady 
did not encourage her in any way to accom: 
pany her to balls, concerts, theatres, or 
other places of public resort. 

She did not want to get her married and 
she Wes straining every nerve to “settle 
Louise,’’ as she terined it. 

Rosamond was only too thankful to be 
left in retirement and in peace, little know- 
ing that half the people in the place were 
asking each other an xiously— 

Why the “beautiful Miss Brand,” as she 





in the old lady’s long, closed rooms upon 
the second story ! 

‘he new arrival, the baby, was soon sent 
forthon the world, 

It was a boy, and a tine healthy specimen 
whom Magys carried to a poor, decent wo- 





own,’ formed it out at the rate of seven 
shillings aid sixpence a week until further 
notice. 

And Rosamond wept bitterly for her baby 
tor her mother assured her that it bad died 
directly after its birth. and that such yrie! 


Was both disgusting and sinful, and she 
ight to be very thankful that it was 
ustead of be y there beallving lisp 

aS is Ss P 
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Alian fo many S, and now hope and 
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| was called, did not go out. Was it a love 

affair that was preying upon her mind, or 
| was she inad—or what? 
[TO BE CONTINUBD. ] 

Sa es ae 

THE REAL CINDERELLA.—The following 
Story 18 Obv.ously the origin of one of our 
inost popular nursery tales: **Rbodope waa 
the fairest lady in her days in all Egyptishe 
went to bathe, and by chance(her inaiden® 
inéanwhile looking but carelessly to her 
clothes )an eagle stole away oneof her shoes 
and laid it in Psammeticus the King of 
kiygypt’s lap, at Memphis. He wondered at 


the excellancy of the shoe and pretty foot, 





nore at the manner ofthe bringing ‘ 
i caused forthwith proclamation to D¢ 
146 Lhat she that owaed that shoe sbouid 


ome presently to his court. The virgin 
caine, and was forthwith married to the 



































WEDDED LIFE. 





BY JOUN G. WHITTIER. 


And if the husband or the wife 
In home's str ng tle ise vers 
Buch slight default» as :aiic) to meet 
The blinded eyes of lovers, 


\ bu dreama, 


, of roocs, 


Why need we care to ask ? 
Without their ther 

Or wonders that the trucst stcel 
Their readicst spark discloses ? 


For still in mutual suffering lies 
The secret of true living. 
Love scarce (a,4@hat never knows 
Tue swe tness of forgiving. 
ae 


i From My Diary. 


BY A. H. BALDWIN, 





lane for a walk and left me alone, 

The great pile ofsewing we have been 
doing for Mr. Somerson is all completed, 
and I have written out the bill. 

The bill! Why did iny cheek burn and 
my band treinble over the task, as if it 
were a disgrace to ask for the imoney we 
have hanestly earned ? 

Perhaps it is because it is something new 
for Mildred and meto work for our daily 
bread. 

Only two years ago we could pay others 
for the stitches put inte our own dainty 
clothing. 

Ah, ine! 

Two years ago! 

Then tever took our father, and brought 
Ine to the confines of the grave. 

When the funeral was over, and triends 
examined our father’s affairs, they found 
every shilling was claimed by creditors, 
and we were left poor as well as orphaned. 
Some of the friends, who pitied us, sawed 
enough to buy a wee cottage, and when f 
could take up the burden of Jife again, I 
was allowed toselect furniture from our old | 
house for the new one. 

All through this dreadful time Mildred 
was with Aunt Janet, and we were glad she 
was sparod. 

My beauty was never very marvellous, | 
and when the i!lness scarred it and left my 
skin adeep, unsightly red, 1 could not 


M iste has gone down the shady 
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gossip, yet how much he has brightened 
our lives, 

How many books he has brought for our 
leisure time, how imuch new music lies or 
the piano, our one luxury, how often rare 
fruit has been on our siuiple table. 

And when he talks of his home, he con- 
sults our tastes in such words, with such 
hints, that I am sure he hopes Mildred will 
preside over it. 

Why else do her favorite colors reign in 
one entire suite of rooms ? 

Why wasthe library fitted up exactly 
like one that took my fancy in a book I 
read, and of which I spoke ? 

Sometimes I fancy my brother-in-law to 
be, will offer ine a home also in his splen- 
did house, but 1 cannot live there, when 
they are inarried, 

My hand trembles over those words, 
when 1 have known for many long weeks 
what was to be the end, 

lt is because I aim sorry for both, where 
all the love ison one side, only a weary, 
heart-sick submission on the other. 

Oh, the pity of it, the true, tender heart 
unanswered 

Better, far better, to toil on alone, bear- 
ang oe burden of poverty and sorrow,than 
to buy rest at the price of truth, to promise 
love and honor, when love has died. 

I had written so far, when a shadow fell 
upon my paper, and looking up,I saw Her- 
bert Somnerson standing between me and 
the window. 

His tall, erect figure, the very personifi- 
cation of strength and manliness, cut off 
the light from iny page ; but his good, no. 
ble face was full of kindness, as his eyes 
smiled upon me, a 

I thought what a good brother he meant 
to be to his ugly little sister, and then I 
was sorry for iis wasted love, e 

“Are you very busy?” he asked. 

“No; sir, our great pile of sewing is quite 
ready for your servant to come for it,’’] said 
pointing to the heap of neatly-fulded linen 
on the table, 

‘Never mind the work just now,”’ he an- 
swered, very gently, yet I fancied < saw a 
shadow of annoyance in his eyes, ‘Can 


you.” It was coming. 

He wanted the grave elder sister to in- 
fluence Mildred, to tell him if he might 
hope to win her. 

My heart see:ned to suffucate me with its 





grieve as TL should have doneif Mildred’s | 
exquisite loveliness had been s0 swept | 
awit, 

She came home, after all danger of con- | 
tagion was over, to our little cottage. 

Aunt had given her a complete outfit of | 
mourning, nade in the latest ftashion—for 
aunt would consult a fashion plate for her | 
shroud, it she knew she was dving—and 
she looked fairer than ever in the sombre | 
gairiments, 

Poor Mildred! She is only twenty now, | 
and she never knew what work imeant cill 
father died. 

How can I blame her when she smiles 
upon Mr. Somerson, and lets his great no- 
ble heart trust in alove she only feigns jor 
hia ? 

He does love her. 

W hat else can his constant visits to our 
cottage mean ? 

‘rue, he is nearly fifty, and Mildred 
sa0ins only a petted, careless child yet, 
though she is only tive years younger than 

am. 

When I spoke of Mr. Somerson to-day, 
in Spite of her careless Voice and the pretty 
toss of her head,] could see a silent pain in 
her soft violet eyes. 

She will marry him, while I ain sure— 
oh, so bitterly sure—she wiil never forget 
Rodney. 

Rodney, who sailed over the seas when 
Mildred was supposed to be a rich inan’s 
child, and carried her heart with him, only 
to crush it under his long silence when sor- 
row came, 

1 never understood it. I would have been 
KO sure of Rodney’s loyalty. 

He seeined to me the very personification 
of frank truth, of tender love, yet for two 
years he has never written to Mildred, who 
loved bim—who loves hii still. 

It is seven months since Mr. Somerson | 
came bere, bringing a letter from Aunt 
Janet, who claim bim as an old friend of 
herown, and our wother’s, recently re- 
turned from California and very rich. 

I wonder why I faney he loved our mo- | 
ther? Noone ever told ine so. 

But he looks at ine with such tender. 
vearning eyes sometimes, as it I reminded 
him of some one loved and lost, and I am 
like mv mother. 

She was dark and sinall, not like Mil- 
dred, who is a blonde, tall and slender. In 
spite of ny searred face, I am like the por. 
trait of our mother, who died when il- 
dred was a baby. 

I have her large, dark eyes, and heavy 
black hair, and I atn sinall too, 

Mr. Somerson purchased a splendid coun- 
try-seat not far from our tiny cuitage, and | 
put in workinen to modernize and im- | 
prove it. | 

| 
| 








When he had finished it to his liking, 
he sent for upholsterers and gardeners to 
inake it perfect inside and out, 

And all the tine be kept Mildred and me 
busy over the sewing, and paid us well. 

Such piles of table-linen and bed-linen, 
inost daintly made, e8 we have couipleted, 
would delight any housekeeper. 

Finding Mildred liked embroidery better 
than plain sewing, Mr. Somerson ordered 


ered initials very piece of the 
all tnese = bs, Mr. S 
erso as coIng iten t put ttle cottage, 
hen no necessity of work called biin. 
Lie is very careful notto come in the 


heavy pulsations, 

vot he were to ask ine if Mildred 
could be won to love hiin! 
How could I be true to my sister and not 


, do a bitter wrong to hin ? 


I put on my bat and shawl, and we went 
out. 

The cool September winds were already 
whirling about the early talling leaves, and 
the trees were putting on crimson and gold 


| foliage. 
‘To my surprise, Mr. Somerson did not | 


turn into the shady lane that leads to all 
the pleasant walks hereabouts, but crossed 
the road, and after ashort walk opened his 
own garden gate. 

He had not yet gone to live in his new 
home, but I had heard that every detail 
was complete, 

“T want you to see ny house,” he said,as 
he led ine up the broad steps, ‘‘and tell ine 
if your taste can suggest any further im- 
provements,” 

‘“‘Mildred’s taste he means,” I thought, 
“only he did not like to ask her directly.’ 

He ted ine from room to room, through 
the great, lofty drawing-rooms, the library, 
cory sitting-rooms, dining-room, pointing 
out where ny taste or suggertion bad been 
followed in furnishing or decoration. 

One full suite of rooms, finished in blue 
satin, and cool, grey reps,he opened for ny 
inspection, saying— 


“Do you think this fille Mildred‘s idea?” | 


“Pertectly,’”’ I answered. 


“Her pure blonde beauty will shine 


| here,’ he said, “if Ican win the dearest 
| wish of iny heart.” 


I could not answer. 


you walk out with me fora little while? I | 
have something [ wish very inuch to say to | 
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I dared look up at last, to meet the plead. 
ing vaze of the deep brown eyes and then 
my long-guarded. secret tnust have been 
betrayed in imy face, for I was folded ina 
close eubrace, and beard—- 

‘ God bless you, my own, iny dariing!" 

So we came back in in the ciow of 
the autuinn sunset, talking of our (uture— 
bisaad mine, 

I torgot Mildred till I saw her standing at 
the gate of our garden. 

Is itthe daze of my own happiness, I 
wonder, or ic Mildred’s face lighted as I 
have never seen it since our father died ? 

Ever thoughttul, Herbert—iny Herbert— 
when we entered the house, said — 

« “You will wentto be alone with your 
sister. I wiil come this evening to see you 
again.”’ | 

Then, bowing to Mildred, he lef me, 

I looked into the face of my sister with a 
new pain at my heart, 

Would she grieve over my happiness, as 
the death biow to her own hope of ease and 
wealth ? 

Would she resent my offer of a home as 
an insult ? 

She put her arir about ny waist and led 
ine to the couch. 

Then she made me sit upon the sofa, and 
knelt so that her face was very near imine, 
to whisper— 

**Rodney has come home!” 

The very joyousness of her tone told me 
the rest, even before she spoke again. I 
kissed ber as our mother might bave done, 
too glad, wo grateful to speak. 

“He haus written again and agaio,’’ Mil- 
dred said, ‘“‘but his mother held the letters 
back. She did not want a poor girl for her 
son's wife,’’ 

‘But she ia dead, 
the papers,’’ I said. 

“Aud Rodney came home because of her 
death. All his letters were in her desk,and 
as soon as he could, he wentto aunt for 
news of ine. She sent him bere, and I met 
him on his way to our cottage. He loves 
ine! Oh, tell ine you are glad,for my heart 
seeins to be breaking with*happiness,”’ 

I said all she wished, and when we had 
tulked a little longer, Il told her iny news. 
She burst into ringing, merry laugh er. 

“You dear old goose,’’ she cried, ‘and 
you loved him all the time! I wondered 
why you defended hitn so savagely when | 
would call him old or stupid.”’ 

‘*He is neither,’’ I cried, 

“Of course not ; only,”’and the rosy blush 
came tothe fair, round cheek, “he is not 
Rodney.”’ 

Aunt Janet wrote to us the next week. 

Now that we were t) nake good tnatches, 


We saw her death in 





* 
Bric-a-Brac. 

WONDERS OF LITTLENEKSS.—The micros 
ope reveals that there are more than 4000 
muscles in a caterpillar and that the eye of 
a drone contains 1000 mirrora, There are 
spiders asscnall as a grain of anaff, and they 
spin a thread so fine that it would require 


| 400 0f them to equal the size of a hair. 





St. Gporor.—Speak to a Russian of the 
Cross of St. George and bis face lights up 
with enthusiasm, Could he hope to win 
that honor, before which the Czar himself 
dofts his chapeau? It isa military decora- 
tion for unparalleled heroic actions on the 
field of battle. S> rare is it, that the Grank 
Duke Michael is the only one of the tn- 
verial fainily who bears it; and amid the 
sundreds of thousands who compose the 
Russian roy, 6 not half a dozen are decorat- 
ed with the Cross of St. George. 


Two TAILED Rats.—The two-tailed rat 
has again made its appearance in the dime 
musenina, The animal is not a freak of 
nature but the victim of antineptic surgery. 
The tail of a healthy rat is cut off and in- 
serted ina V-shaped cut in the nose ofa 
second. Antiseptic dressings are applied, 
and the four liimbs tied to a little fraine to 
prevent acratching the new appendage. The 
second tail “sets"’ In tventy-four hours, 
and in four days pervous connection is es 
tablished. Thereafter the rodent guards its 
front tail as zealously asthe other. 

To MAKE ScANDAL-—Scandal-inongers 
inay beinterested in the following ingeni- 
ous recipe tor inaking a good scandal ; Take 
a grain of falsenood, a handful of round- 
about, the saine quantity of busy tongue, a 
spring of the herb called back-bite, a teas- 
poonful of don’t you-tell it, six drops of 
tnalice, and a fewdrachmsol envy. Adda 
little discontent and envy, and strain 
through a bag miscunstruction, Cork it 
upin a bottle of malevolence, and hang it 
upon a stein of street yarn ; keep it in a hot 
atinosphere; shake it occasionally for a 
fow days, and it will be fit for use. 

OvER THE Bripar.—One of the stone 
bridges, spanning the River Main, is said 
to have been built eightor nine centures 
ago. A legend tells us it was placed there 


, by his Satanic Majesty, on aspecial contract 


from her worldly point of view, sbe could | 


iflord to be gracious, 

So we sold our little cottage and went to 
visit our aunt, who gave us a splendid 
trosseau apiece, for our grand double wed- 


| ding. 








1 had known that it was coming, comming | 


soon, and yet ny tongue seerned to cling to 
the roof oftny mouth, and my eyes were 
suddenly dim. 

Very gently Mr. Somerson led me down- 
stairs to the conservatory, where a tiny 
fountain tinkled in a marble basin, aud 
rare flowers inade the air heavy with fra- 
grance. 

**Do you like my home ?”’ Mr. Somerson 
asked. 

“It is perfect.” I forced inyselt to say, 
though my lips trembled. : 

“ ¥ill you come, then, and share it with 
me?” he asked, taking iny hands. 

I knew he would ask me. 

Mildred’s sister would be his sister too, 

I mnust refuse, though, and yet it seeined 
so ungracious, 

“Mildred!” I said, and then I choked, 
and could not finish iny speech. 

“Of course Mildred will be wele ine 
here,” he said: “have you not seen her 
rooins ? When you tell me you love ine, 
when you say you will beiny wife, preside 
over iny home, I will invite Mildred to 
come too. But I am waiting to bear if you 
can love me. [ know I am old enough to 
be your tather, that Tama grave silent 
man, but little fitted to win \he pure young 
heart I covet. But I love you, and I have 
dared to think I had wona place in your 
esteein, if not in your love!” 

In my esteem, I had battled it down. 

I had never dared whisper the truth to 
heart, but I knew ny , 


ny own iy, | zy ay 
that I ved him. 
ti } eA 
\1 s yint j 4 
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1 was hard realiZ the trut even vet 
though the sweet woolng words Came so 


evening, or give auy occasion for unkind | tenderly to iny ears. 


| ounces of gold, worth $4,893. 


‘‘Though,”’ she told us frankly, “I never 
imagined thes Herbert Somersou would fall 
in love with that little, ugly Helen, while 
iny beautiful Mildred was uninarried,”’ 

But IT cannot think, in tiny deep happi- 
ness, looking at the perfect content in my 
husband's noble face, that Mildred would 
have made him any bappier than he is, 

We bear from my _ sister, travelling 
abroad, very often, and we call the blue 
suite of rooins Mildred’s rooiws, but when 
she returns, it will be to her own home, 
with the husband she loves, 

o ee 


Bia GoLtp NuaGetrs.—On the 18th of 
August, 1860,4 large piece of gold was taken 
from the Monutnental Quartz Mine, Sierra 
Buttes, which weighed 1,596 ounces troy, 
the value of which was estitnated at froin 
21,000 to $30,000. The nugget was sold to 
H. B. Woodward, of San Francisco, for $21, 
636.52. A fine speciinen was taken from 
the Rainbow Quartz Mine, Chipp’s Flat, in 
1881. It was taken froin a depth of 200 feet. 
Later it was shipped to London and worked 
there. It vielded $22,000. [n 1855 a nugyet 
was found at Freneh Ravine that weighed 
532 ounces, and was worth $10,000. It eon- 
tuined considerable quartz, which is not 
calculated in its weight. In 1851, at Freneh 
Ravine, a nugget was found which weighed 
425 ounces, and was valued atgBs,000. A 
nugget is reported to have been found at 
Minnesota valued at $5,000, 

In 1850 a piece of gold quartz was found 
in French Ravine which contained 263 
At Smith's 
Flat, in 1866, a piece of gold was taken frou 
a claiin which was worth $2,716, and weigh- 
ed 146 ounces. At Smith’s Flat, in 1864, a 
nugget was found weighing 140 ounces and 
worth $2,605 dollars. At Little Grizzly 
Diggings, in 1869, a nugget worth $2,000 
was found. A nugyet welghing 94 ounces 
ait valued at $1,770, was found at Hope 
claim, four miles below the Mountain 
House. At French Ravine, in 1860, «a nug- 
ge? was tound worth $1,757 and woighing 
93 ounces. At Sinith’s Flat, in 1961, a nug- 
get was founda which weighed 8 ounces 
and was valued at $1,509. Froin 1554 to 
1462 twelve gold nuyyets, ranging froin 30 
to 147 ounces, were taken froin the Live 
Yankee claiin at Forest City. From 1856 to 
1862 -a-number of gold nuggets, varying 
froin 30to 100 ounces, were lound in the 
Oregon claim at Forest City. A specimen 


worth $5,000 was taken from the Oriental 
(Gold Gate) quartz mune. 
—__— + ~~ 
PouLTRY.—Chickens that have been well 
fed whi.e runt vy ut large w fatten 
nic \ » te r irveet ivs 1 UuI@al 
» - 
Aa 
— o el 
The fashion ot , Ss worn by tue inale 


biped is yaluiiug ground. 


with the city fathers, that he should have 
the soul of the tirst creature that should 
pass over it. When it was finished the 
shrewd Frankfurters sent a rooster across 
it, thereby showing theinselves simarter 
than the sly party of the second part. An 
image of the rooster, surmounting a pole set 
upon the bridgt, commemorates the event 
and confirins the truth of the story. 

Titty Dipn’?t Dance,—Lafayette at the 
aye ol twenty, lelt his yvoung wife and flew 
to aid Washington. He loaded a ship with 
supplies which were mostly needed by 


| American troops, and helped them with the 


, town. 


| 6yesfin the whole world, 


| ‘4iug green in your eyes, gir,’’ 


prestige of his naine, with scant military 
experience, aud all the cash he could coim- 
inand. He not only drilled bis soldiers, 
but clothed and fed them; and when his 
own means were exhausted he appealed to 
the generosity of others, When the ladies 
of Baltimore proposed to give a ball to the 
gallant young Frenchinan, he said to them, 
** Ladies, I should be delighted to dance 
with you, but iny soldiers have no shirts.’’ 
The ball was postponed, and the belles of 
Baltiinore made suirts for the soldiers, 

Hik Missep Himsktcr.—A French landed 
proprietor and a colonel of dragoons had a 
deadly quarrel, Both inen were seecentric 
to a dogree,vnd they agreed that lots should 
be drawn, and that the loser should at once 
proceed lo some retired spot, and shoot biun- 
sell, The next tuorming the opponentsand 
their seconds inet at a siniali cofe outside the 
Lots were duly draws, the landed 
proprietor proving the winner, ‘The colo- 
nel took bis bad fortune calinlty; he wrote 
a few lineson a piece of paper, which he 
handed to his second, took au affectionate 
farewell of all, and forgave bis more fortu- 
nate adversary, as @ Cliristian gentleman 
ought w do, He then, accepting the loaded 
pistol, moved steadily into an adjoining 
roo, and closed the dour. The others re 
mained breathlessly awaiting the detona- 
tion which was to convey to them the finale 
of the tragedy. As last it came; eagerly 
they ran to the door of the fatal chamber, 
when it was thrown open, and the supposed 
delunct stood on the thresuold grasping the 
smoking weapon. “ Dear ine, gentlemen,’’ 
he exclaimed, with a bland sinile,“*is it not 
unfortunate? I have tnissed myself!’ 

(GREEN Eyes.—A writer who knew Wal- 
ter Savage Landor the English author,tells 
BONE wor dd stories about that eccentrie 
person. One day while she, the writer, was 
sitting for her portrait, something was said 
in disparagement of green eyes. Landor at 
once lired wp, **God bless iny soull’ green 
eyes sre the most wonderfully beautilul 
It so happened,” 
he continued. speaking,as was bis wont, with 
such eXpress-train rapidity that every now 
aud then be inade a sort of snapat bis under 
lip with bis upper teeth asif to prevent all 
the words rolling on the foor—it so hap- 
ae that when | wasa young inan at 

Tenice | was standing in the doorway of 
the Cate Florian one day, watching the pige- 
ongou the Piazza San Marco, when an old 
gentieman rushed up to ine and said, * Par- 


don te, sir, but will you allow me to look 
inte your eyes, Ah, [ thought so! Sir, you 
have vreen eyes! |] never saw | it one pair 
befo l to the late Em 
~ ey were t 
BAit) j i : YyulSs | w 
la@uyiler i yenutloinan saw some 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORLOW. 





BY T. CASSELL. 





Ol6 Time ts the drollest of wags, 
And puzales the world with his rules; 
He gave all to-day to the wise, 
To-morrow he promised the fools, 


At first he made naught but to-day 
With its Joya, its successes and serrow, 
Then to keep on good terme with the world 
He promised he'd make a to-morrow 


The idle rejoiced at the news, 

Put their hands to their pockets and slept, 
Believing the promise of Time 

Would be most religiously kept. 


They never conceived that the rogue 
Had promised toemorrow iu fan, 

bo quietly went to decay, 
Leaving all to day's work to be done, 


Alinast they woke up but to Ond 
‘To-morrow was really a myth, 

And thought what they'd do, when too late, 
If they had the time to do with, 


They prayed to old Time to return, 
‘Twas merely the wasting of breath, 
For they found, as be laughed and flew on, 
That to-morrow was nothing but death, 
WG 2 


A FATAL DOWER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HIB WEDDED WIFE,”’ 





“LADYBIRD'S PENITENCE,'” ‘‘WE 
KINSED AGAIN,’ ‘ROBIN,”’ 


“BUNCHIE,’’ ETC, 





CHAPTER XIX.—(CONTINUED. ) 


RESENTLY Dolly camo in softly, in 

) ber tastelul evening-dress, carrying 

some bot soup, Of which Sidney took 
a little, not to disappoint her pretty attend- 
ant. 

And then, asthe dressing-bell rang, sha 
drew the bright golden head down to” hers 
and kissed the blushing face with a long 
lingpering Kissa, 

“Tam very glad, Dolly,’ she whispered, 
“LT hope you will be very happy, dear ;”’ 
and Dolly returned the kiss warily, but in 
Bllenece, 

She could not trust herself to apeak,look- 
Ing atthe lovely, wistful, iniserable eyes 
Which met hers, at the tremulous pale lips 
which had tried to force a sinile as they 
wished her all happiness, 

When Dolly had gone down to dinner, 
her sister-in-law let herself fall back in ber 
chair again, with « little shuddering ery of 
pain atthe thought of the terrible cloud 
whieh overhung the girls young life, the 
cloud that night burst at any moment and 
overwhelm her, 

“But be will be true to her, even if it 
should come! she murmured to herself, 
pressing ber hands to ber forehead, as if to 
crush out some painful thought. “Ile 
loves ber; and what would not love over- 
look ? 

“Nothing, since—ah, great Heaven—since 
I Jove ban still!’ 

Yea; there lay the keenest, sharpest pang 
of Sidney's great sorrow, 

Through ot all, and) in spite of all, she 
knew that her love for her husband was as 
deep and true and steadJast as it had over 
been, that the borrible accusation made 
against bim, the crime of which even she 
herself sometimes believed him guilty, had 
wrought no change in ber love for him, she 
loved hiro with all her heart and soul ana 
atrenyth, loved hin asat he had been noble 
aod crue and honorable as he seemed to be, 

In spite of her impetuous assertion of his 
Innocence to Frank Greville when she had 
overheard his accusation, her own doubt of 
Stephen's guilt had been but a short-lived 
one. 

She had struggled against her want of 
loyalty to her husband desperately but in- 
effectually. 

She had not been able to overcome the 
gnawing anxiety, the wistful torturing fear 
and dread. 

A hundred trifles, hitherto unnoticed, un- 
heeded, had risen up before her in the long 
solitary night-wateh, and had been magni- 
fied by her doubting, aching heart into 
proofs of guilt. 

She did not judge him, she did not con- 
demu him in ber heart, 

She could only pity Lim with a passion- 
ately tender pity—she could only pity and 
despair. 

For she was despsiring. Through all the 
sorrow of the past she bad had hope to sus- 
tain her, the hope of one day winning the 
love she had once deemed hers, 

She felt that she had lost everything, that 
her lite held nothing but misery and 
wretchedness and dread, that he could be 
nothing to her in the future, this man 
who could deceive her so cruelly, who 
could walk among his) fellow-men a= free 
nan, When, for the ertuie be had committed 


her with dread and horror and reproach. 
She saw his father broken down and broken- 
hearted by his son’s shame. 


Lady Eva dying under it of a breaking 
heart, even as Chrissie was dying of ber 
brother's shame and misery. ° 

She saw’ Dolly shrinking from her, and 
erying out that she had brought them all to 
inisery and shame, 

Ab, if she could only die and end her 
misory thus! 

It would be so good to be troubled no 
more, to be no longer lonely and wretched, 
to lose forever the horrible pain at her 
heart! 

The fever which consumed her gave her 
strength. 

She rose and began to pace up and down 
the pretty room, slowly at first, then with 
hasty uneven steps, and, as she did #0, a 
desperate temptation crept into her mind. a 
—— resolve seized her. 

Since life war so bitter, would not death 
be sweet? 

And it was #0 easy to die to those who 
had the strength of inind to die! 

To Sidney,in her desperate miser$,such a 
thoughtas this came easily enough, and 
without causing any horror. 

She was #0 tiserable that anything which 
would end ber inisery could not but be 
pleasant in her eyes, and her inental vision 
was too confused to see the dread sin she 
was #0 calmly oe to communit. 

She was surely tempted, poor soul, sorely 
beset on every side; and she alinost yielded 
—alinost, not quite, 

As she took froin the little medicine-chest 
the bottle whose contents would #80 soon 
have ended her sad life, ie horror of what 

she war about to do came over her. 

She put the bottle back in its place, and 
locked the cheat. 

She — back,trembling and faint,to her 
chair, and sank into it, covering her white 
face with her trembling hands, and 80 sat 
shivering and cowering asthe evening wore 
on. 

Andthus Mason’ found her when she 
caine to see if her mistress needed any- 
thing before retiring for the night—a_ pale 
woman, with wild bright eyes and burning 
hands and parched dry lips, who looked at 
the servant vacantly, nuttering incoherent 
words—words without sense or meaning, 
words which sent Mason flying downstairs 
for Miss Daunt and her master, who, bur- 
rying up to the pretty dainty rooins, found 
Sidney there without sense or knowledge, 
muttering still with her fevered lips, yet 
becoining strangely silent as she saw Ste- 
phen, and pressing her little hands to her 
lips, as if to keep « seal upon them. 

Those were dreary days which followed, 
while the young mistress of Easthorpe lay 
on her bed, with the shadow of the Angel 
of Death hovering over ber—days of 
quenchiess thirst, of burning fever, of 
throbbing pulses, aud wide, bright, fever- 
stricken eyes—days when the little burning 
hands never ceased their restless move- 
nents, when the white lids never closed 
over the burning aching eyes—days of 
doubt, of fear, seldom of hope. 

How near Sidney Daunt drew in those 
days to the brink of the grave she had tong: 
ed to rest In,how nearly the overshadowing 
wings had enfolded her, those around her 
hardly knew, except her father. 

Stephen indeed, in bis grief, was almost 
despairing. 

Still he hoped through it all. Sbe was so 
young, so beloved, tleaven would be mer 
ciful and spare her to them, 

lleaven was inerciful, for, slowly but 
surely, 8he came back from the brink of 
the grave and froin thearins of Death, and 
lay upon her pillows weak and feeble as an 
Infant child, but conscious of their care and 
kindness, and yratetul for both as she won 
her way Blowly back to life once more. 

Back to life, but hardly as yet to beatth. 
All present danger was over, the doctors 
said ; but there was still especial need for 
care, 

It was but natural that she should be 
weak and languid after so severe an ill- 
DOSS, 

The weakness and languor lasted louger 
than should have been the case. 

The patieft, for all her youth and sound 
constitution, seemed to have no wish to 
rouse herself frouathe lethargy into which 
she had fallen. 

There was a terrible lack of vitality, 
Doctor Arnold said sadly. 

If they could induce her to rouse herself, 
to take soine Juterest in passing events ! 
But all seemed unavailing, ail their efforts 
and tenderuess and care, until something 
caime which roused her into terrible fear 


from her all her weakness and languor,and 
nade her strong once moce to do and dare. 


CHAPTER XX. 
I: was the heigit of the season at Brigh- 





ton, and Stephen Daunt had taken a 
house on the Parade tor his young wife 
when she was sufficiently recovered from 


tor Arnoid iad ordered her entire change of 


another was Saflering exile and poverty. | air and scene, and Brighton had been tixed 


And yet she loved tiin! 

Irrespectively of what he had done or of 
wha. be was, she loved hin! 

As her strength in some degree returned, 


the sharpness of ber anguish returned with | 


Ht, and the quiet rooins seemed pe pled 
with phantoms created by herown vivid 
vi vit \ fwhat ybt ‘ALI 
~ “ ? i 
i ‘ “ t 5 ndemucd; she 
Siw herself “ one of the witnesses 
ug i ellis cyos fiixed upon 


upon in preference lo other resorts nearer 
home, because It possessed 8O Ibany ulluse- 
inents and gaietios, 





lis chief drawback was its inaccessibility 
frown Ashford, the trains being so Inconven- 


|} jontand 80 Unaccommmodating as to neces 
| situate a day's journey or thereabouts ; but, 
when this was »ointed outto Stephen as a 
lisadvantage, he siutled bitterly and said it 
“A Trot wmatter teuc ' = ‘ ked 
priggd t » tine pers ‘ : \ o t 
Lal inise ild not sig 
“at will not >to Bend tha ld toa place 
entirely given over to invalids,’’ said Mr. 
Daunt, on diecussing the matter with bis 
| #08. 


and dread again, something which drove | 


her severe illness to bear the journey. Doe- | 


“It would do her more harm than good to 
be watching a succession of invalid-chairs 
and invalid-faces, 

“She wants brightening co 

“Send Dolly with her to Brighton; Lady 
Agnes and her family are there, and your 
aunt isa kind motherly woman who will 
look after Sidney as if she were one of her 
own daughter.” 

So Lady Agnes Burton, Lady Eva’s sis- 
ter, was written to, and she had chosen a 
house for Sidney. 

Some of tne Easthorpe servants were 
sent to get it ready for their young inistress 
and Lady Agnes was very busy and a little 
fussy, and her daughters were full of pleas- 
ant anticipations about their cousin's ar- 
rival. 

Lady Agnes had not nade sucha brilliant 
match — pecuniarily—as her sister Lady 
Eva. 

Her husband wasa Baronet certainly ; 
but his rent-roll was a limited one,and, un 
like his rent-roll,bie family was an unlimit- 
ed one. 

There were Burtons of al! ages and sizes, 
Sidney thought lauguidly once or twice, 
when she was first introduced to the family 
—a ceremony which threatened, as she suid 
to herself, never to cuime to an 6nd, 

‘There were young men—pleasant agree- 
able fellows—one quartered at Preston 
with his regimeut, another homme trom col- 
lege for the vacation, 

There were pretty grown-up daughters— 
two “out,’’ one coming “out,’’ and one or 
two more in the schoolroom, 

There were three chubby mites in the 
nurseries in the big house in Sussex Square 
who were Sidney’s great delight,and whose 
chatter and comical loving little ways con- 
tributed as inuch to ber improvement as 
did Lady Aghes’ motherly attention and 
cheerful kindliness, 

But the getting strong was a weary pro- 


heart to itas Sidney did, and a very slow 
one, 

She was better, certainly ; (he fresh,clear 
breezes were bringing a faint, wild-rose 
tinge to her thin cheek, and the strength 
was coining back to her feeble limbs, but 
not as quickly by any means as it should 
have done. 

She wasa very obedient patient, and fol- 
lowed ber father’s instructions patiently 
and submissively. 

She drove out every day with Lady Ag- 
nes, or Dolly, or one or more of her pretty 
young cousins. 

She took walks with regularity ; she did 
not mope. 

There was always a inerry party of young 
people round her sofa at afternoon tea ; she 
was ulready able to enter into their plea- 
sures, and even to shure them, so far as her 
extreine delicacy would allow; but the pro- 
gress she tnade was most unaatisfactory. 

Was it any wonder ? 

If ever a poor aching heart was breaking 
under the burden of a terrible secret, under 
a ceaseless, never-ending dread, Sidney 
Daunt'’s was. 

Ever present with her, haunting her in 
her drives, in her lonely hours, in her 
sleep, was the dread that Stephen's crime 
might be brought home to hiin. 


At the gay sociable afternoon kKettledrums 


opened suddenly but that she started ner- 
vously ;a telegrain was never ieft at the 
door but that she was ayitated to the verge 
of faintness, 

And, though she tried desperately to con- 
ceal her emotion from those around her, 





they naturally attributed it to her delicate 
health. 

To Dolly the visitto Brighton was a very 
pleasant one. 

She enjoyed the society of her cousins to 
the utmost, rode with the young imen, 
walked and worked, and practiced with the 
giris, Whose adiniration for their dainty lit- 
tle cousin—whose dresses were 80 exquis- 
ite and whose allowance seemed unlimited 
—was most sincere, avd utterly devoid of 
envy. 

And, moreover, Sidney, who was too un- 
selfish to consider her own wishes betore 
Dolly's, had written a pretty note to Lioyd 
Miiner, asking him to come and stay with 
his pretty fancee—an invitation which he 
gladty accepted. 

His visits were flying ones, lasting from 
Saturday until Monday. 

And once or twice Stephen Daunt, still 
terribly anxious and unhappy about his 
wife’s health, had come trois Asbtord fora 
Sitnilar space of time, alleging press of bus- 
iness as an excuse for not making a longer 
stay when Dolly pressed it upon him, al- 


fully at the fair, pale face of bis wife, as 
if he only wished she would secend the en- 
treaties, 

But Sidney never did, although the only 
few moments of comparative peace of 
mind she had were while Stephen was 
with her, and she was sure that be was safe 
as yet. 

Thus it chanced that one Saturday, as 
Lloyd Milner was hurrying along the plat- 
format Victoria Station to catch the after- 





noon express to Brighton, he came face to | 


) lace with Stephen Daunt, bent on the same 
| errand, 


“We meet again !"’ exclaimed the young 


barrister, gaily. ‘“ioing to Brighton, | 
hope, and going to stay a few days at least ? 
You Jook as if some fresh sea-breezes 
would do vou good.” 

“Yes, I Ain y wv { Brizhkton, stephen 
sali Ss Vly 

But he d not sav ithe meant to stay 
there ey 1ioral ¥ days and when t 
were seated Opposite lo each other in the 
railway coimmpartment, of which they were 


| the suie occupants, Lioyd saw he looked 


cess, especially to one who brought so little | 


I 


the saine dread was there ; the door never | 


a 


| 
she couldn’t inake a success of it, although 


though his sister saw that he looked wist- | 











haggard and weary, as if with days and 
nights of unrest. ; 

“You don’t look very well,’’ said Milner, 
in his kindly, cordial tones, ‘A week or 
two at Brighton would do you no end of 

ood.” 

“Would it?’’ questioned Stephen, lan- 
guidly. “I don’t know. I want a more 
couiplete change, I think. As soon as Sid- 
ney is pretty well, I think I shall carry out 
my old intention of #voing abroad,”’ 

“It will be so:ne time before Sidney is 
strong enough for any long voyage,’’ said 


Lloy . 

ul ain afraid it will,’’ said Stephen, 
rather quietly. “But I@hould go alone,of 
coulrse,”’ 

“Then things are as they were between 
you still ?” 

“Things are even worse,’’ Stephen re- 
plied bitterly. “The hope you gave ine was 
| nota lenmticed one, Lloyd. Let me tell 
you how soon it was destroyed,”’ 

Very attentively, and with much sym- 
pathy, the young barrister listened to his 
friend’s story of his meeting with bis wite 
at Ling station. He said nothing until 
Stephen had ended his sbort sad narrative, 
and even then he was silent for some 
minutes. 

“Do I understand rightly that you offer- 
ed to have an inquiry made into the Rut- 
ledge tragedy, and that Sidney refused ?"”’ 
he said quietly then. 

“She shrank from the suggestion with 
horror,’’ Stephen answered. 

“And yet she had been so eager and 
anxious for the inquiry at one time.” 

“Yes; ny refusal to permit it made our 
married lite what it is,’ Stephen answered 
wearily. “And yetI didit for the best, 
Heaven knows! She married, I believe, 
| for no other pugpose than to be free and 
have the means lo prove bis innocence, and 
It was no doubt acruel disappointinent to 
her, pooryirl ! 1 forbade her taking any 
steps in the inatter, because | knew it could 
end ouly in misery for ber.’’ 

“You were sure the inquiry could lead 
only to one result ?”’ 

“Yes. There could be no doubt of his 
guilt. Sometimes I think that she herself, 
poor child, has no doubt of it, and it 1s that 
that is killing her.’’ 

“Did she care for himso much ?’’ said 
Lloyd, looking up suddenly. 

“IT think so. She cared for bim; and a 
woinan like Sidney loves like that only 
once.”’ 

The rest of the brief journey was perform, 
ed in silence, both tnen seeming preoccu- 
pied and absorbed in the papers they held 
before them; but in reality neither was read- 
ing. 

The lamps were lighted in the Queen's 
Road as they drove away trom the station, 
and the Parade was coinparatively quiet 
and deserted, 

It was a fine evening, clear and cold ; the 
houses along the Parade were lighted up, 
and at the door of the house that Sidney 
occupied a gay party of equestrians had 
just alighted, and were going up the steps, 
While the grooms were leading away the 
horses, 

“Why, here is Siephen!” said Robert 
Burton, turning as the cab stopped ; and 
there were inerry greetings in the hall and 
gay voices and soine noise, which Doll 
checked by saying they would startle sid. 
ney. 

“Sidney has not been out to-day,"’ she 
said to her brother ; ‘‘sbe has a slight cold, 
and we thought she had better remain at 
/ hom’. Aggie is with her.” 

Even as she spoke a tall graceful fair 
girl appeared coming down-stairs—a gentle- 
looking girl, with lovely gray eves and a 
profusion of fair brown lair--Lady Agnes’s 
eldest daughter. 

“Sidney wanted to know what all the 
noise was about,’’ she said. “Stephen, is 
ityou? Ob, I am glad! Will you come 
up? Sidney was afraid something had 
happened,” she added,as Stephen followed 
ber up-stairs. “She has not been very well 
all day, and 18 easily startled, you know.” 

Easily startied evidently, judging by the 
intense pallor and wild trightened eyes of 
the face which was turned towards the 
door a8 they entered, while the little lips 
were trembling so that speech was lin pos- 
sible. 

“You see there is nothing wrong,’ Ag- 
nes Burton said gently—‘‘quite tne con- 
trary; Stephen and Mr. Milner have ar- 
rived.”’ 

“IT thought—I thought—something had 
happened,”’ Sidney  taltered, her little 
hands closing over her husband’s with a 
feverish clasp, as if they would never let 
kiin go, as he bent over ber. ‘Il am ab- 
surdly nervous,’’ she added, trying to 
laugh. “Did you leave all well at Ash- 
ford, Stephen ?”’ 

““Yes—all well,’ he answered cneertully, 
and then sat down by her sofa a.d asked 
her one or two questions about herself; and 
Aggie went away and left the husband and 
wife together, thinking that she pieased 
them both by so doing. 

“You will like some tea,” Sidney said 
eagerly—“it will refresh you after your 
journey—and the girls wiil like some after 
| their ride. King for it, please.’’ 

Tea was brought, aud the young people 
imade a simultaneous appearance, Dolly 
and Jessie Burton still in their babits,rosy 
aud bright from their fast ride through the 
keen air, the young men animated and 
cheerful, although Robert Burton, who had 





—— ee 


a Strony inclination to fall in love with 
Dolly, was rather re served towards Lloyd 
AI o 
i ? 
v Ss tise@ i ih a3 

the cups and the ina ons and bread- 
butter, and the drawing-rooin was bright 
nd cheerful with lirit and gay chatter, the 


| Principal topic of couversation being 4 fau- 
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cy-ball to be neld atthe Pavilion during 
the coming week, which the young ladies 
were luoking forward to with great eager- 


108s, 

Neither Stephen nor his wife took much 
share in the conversation, 

He still retained his place beside her sofa, 
and Sidney was lying back among her 
cushions, looking pale still, but calm and 
quiet. 

She wore her favorite black velvet gown, 
with a fleecy white shaw! over her shoul- 
ders, and she lay listening absentily to the 
chatter, siniling faintly now and again as 
soine of the young men's witticiams ainused 
her for a inoment, 

To all outward appearance, it was a very 
happy and careless group of young people 
who bad assembled in Sidney's drawing- 
room, and the chat and laughter were very 
general. 

Lloyd Milner, joining in it gaily, had yet 
time to keep rather a close scrutiny on Sid- 
ney Daunt, looking at her now and again 
with a new interest and syimpathy on his 
pleasant face, and eyeing her with a watch- 
fulness which he carefully concealed, how- 
ever, and which only Dolly noticed. 

Alter a time the conversation began to 
flay a little. 

Tue ball and the costuines had been ex- 
huustively discussed,and the girls were be- 
yvinning to think of going up to change 
their riding babits and dress for dinner, 
when Lloyd Milner took up a book from a 
tible near bim and glanced at the title. 

“Who is reading ‘Our Mutual Friend’?”’ 
he asked, in a careless tone. 

**T have been reading it to Sidney,’ Aggie 
Bourton said, glancing ucross the rooin froin 
ler seat by the fire. 

“Itisa charming story,’ be went on, 
turning over the pages—‘one of Dickens’s 
best, I think.’’ 

“Do you think so?” Robert Burton said, 
in surprise, “I fancy you are alone in your 


opinion,” 
“I don’t think so, Bob,’’ put in his 
Oxonian brother. “I have heard other 


people say so, 
character.’”’ 

“So true to nature !"’ added his sister. 

‘Yes,’’ Lloyd Milner said musingly. ‘I 
ain alwaysin love with Bella. Dojyou re- 
inember’—he was still turning over the 
leaves as he spoke, pausing now and then 
to read a tew lines, and he glanced at Sid- 
ney for aimoment as he finished the sen- 
tence—“that scene where John Rokesimith 
is telling his wile that he 18 suspected of 
inurder ? Ithink it is such a charming 
little lit of writing.”’ 

“Yes, itis very pretty,’’ Aggie agreed. 
“We have not come tothat part yet, Sid- 
ney,’’ she added. ‘“Weshall do so svon.”’ 

Sidney made no reply ; she was so pale 
already that it seemed impossible that she 
should become paler ; otherwise Lloyd 
Milner would have thought that it was 80, 

“Shall I read it," Lloyd said, glancing up 
from the book—*jast the few lines describ- 
ing how Bella received the suspicions of 
her husband ? Would you like to bear 
them, Sldney ?” 

“Yes,’’ Sidney answered, with white lips. 

Lioyd drew near a table on which a read- 
ing-laipp stood, and, standing, Legan to 
read, 

It was evident that the words interested 
him greatly; but there was something be- 
sides interest on his face as the light fell 
upon it, a strange significance, a look as if 
some thought bad struck Lim «and awaken- 
ed other thoughts, 

‘**But circumstances,’ John Rokesmith 
went on—‘l can and will disperse them in 
one moment—have surrounded ine with 
one of vhe strangest suspicions ever known. 
You heard Mr. Lightwood speak of a dark 
transaction ?’ ”’ 

“+Yes, John,’ said Bella. 

“*You are prepared to hear explicitly 
what he meant ? 

* ¢Yes, John.’ 

‘* (My lite, he meant the murder of John 
Harmon, vour allotted husband.’ 

“With a fast palpitating heart Bella grasp- 
ed him by the arin. 

““*You cannot be suspected, John !’ 

** ‘Dear love, I can be, for Lam!’ 

“There was silence between them as she 
sat looking in his face, with the color quite 
gone from her own face and lips. 

‘**How dare they ?’ she cried at length, 
ina burst of generous indignation. ‘My 
beloved husband, how dare they ?’ 

“He caught hes in his arins,as she opened 
hers, and held her to his heart. 

“<*Even knowiry this, you can trust ine, 
Bella ?’ 

“*f can trust you, John dear, with all 
iny soul. It I could not trust you, should 
fall dead at your feet.’ 

“The kindling triumph in his face was 
bright, indeed, as be looked up and raptur- 
ously exclaimed what had he done to de- 
serve the blessing of this dear, confiding 
creature’s heart. eee 

“Again she put her hand upon his lips, 
saying, ‘Hush ! and told bhimin Ser own 
natural, pathetic way that, if all the world 
were against him, that, if he were infainous 
in other eyes, he would be honored in hers, 
and that under the worst unmerited suspi- 
cion she could devote her life to consoling 
him, and imparting her own faith in him 
to their little child !”’ 

Tbe reader's voice was a little unsteady 
as he read the concluding lines, and he did 


Bella is such a charming 


not close the book for a minute after he had | 


finished reading. 
As be put it on 
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the tal and stood erect 


r he bad beer el gy Sligi towards 


lak °° 


ney 

She was s ‘ — 
now , ber prale ice eayer,s , j - 
hor eyes feverishly bright 


But even as he looked she sank back on 
the pillows, white and still, the light fading 








from ber eyes. For a moment no ono 
spoke; then Sidney said cally, but in a 
very low tone: 

“It says unmerited suspicion. How if the 
suspicion hid been merited 2? What would 
Bella have said then ?’ 

“Nay, it is for you to tell us that, Sid- 
ney,’ answered one of the Burton girls, 
lightly. “1 suppose such a suspicion merit- 
ed would destroy any love.”’ 

“You think sv ?"’ Sidney said wistfully. 
“But if the love lived still through the sus- 
picion, eveo through the certainty of guilt?’ 

She spoke earnestly—her voice was still 
very low, and the sweet lips were pale and 
tremulous, 

They all looked at her except Stephen, 
who was vexed because of the subject Lioyd 
had chosen to bring forward—Lloyd, who 
knew what the others did not—bow painful 
such a subject inust be to Sldney—Lloyd 
who was looking at ber now, eagerly an 
intently, with a sudden brightness on his 
pleasant face. 

“Ah, that would be love, indded,” Agnes 
Burton said, softly, the color rising in ifer 
fair young face. 

*Yes,’’ Stephen broke in suddenly, “that 


would be love, indeed !' 
for an bour or so, The girls will enjoy 
theinsei ves 80 much inore if you go than 
without you, and I am anxious to show 
soine of ny friends what a beautiful wife 
iny nephew has.’’ 

Sidvey laughed. 

‘Dear aunt Agnes,’’ she said lightly, “if 
your friends think so, let thein labor under 
the delusion a little longer; I don’t care to 
disabuse thein by showing them how utter- 
ly inistaken they are. My pretty looks are 
a thing of the past.” 

“Are they?’ Lady Agnes questioned. 
“Well, never mind; sone of us never have 
any pretty looks to speak of, so you are not 
worse off than weare. I shuould like you 
— to show yourself for an bour at the 

vall, my dear; I think the effort would do 
you good,” 

“I don’t feel up to making the effort, 
auntie.”’ 

“Ob, yes, you will, if you try!" Lady 
Agues answered, siniling. ‘Dolly tells ine 
you have a lovely ‘lce-spirit’ costume, and 
Bob and Charlie will be unspeakably dis- 
appointed if you don’t go.”’ 

‘Then, if I can, I will go, auntie,’’ said 
Sidney; ‘and if papa scolds, you inust take 
the biame.’’ 

‘*Willingly,’’ Lady Agnes answered, 
siniling, delighted at having gained her 
point, because she thought a little amuse- 
ment would rouse Sidney from her apathy 
and languor, and help on the slow progress 
her health was naking. 

The giris were as much delighted as 
their brothers had been at thoir mother’s 
success, 

They were al! fond of Sidney, and proud 
of the delicate loveliness which had at- 
tracted so much attention on the King’s 
Road and Parade when Sidney drove out; 
and they felt that her appearance at the 
fancy-ball could not fail to cause a sensa- 
tion. 

“I only wish Stephen were here,’’ Aggie 
Burton said to her sister on the evening of 
the event. ‘Heand Sidney make sucn a 
perfect couplo, he 1s 80 tall and noble-look 
ing, and dark, and shé 18 so lovely end del- 
icate."’ 

“They may be a perfect couple outward- 
ly,’ Jessie answered, “But I am afraid 
they don't geton very weil. More than 
half Sidnev’s delicacy coines from a inental 
cause, I believe, and Stephen looks equally 
unhappy.’' 

‘And vet they have everything in the 
world to make them happy,” said Aggie 
wistfully. 

“That 18 the very reason why they are 
not,’’ remarked Jessie teaghingly. “They 
actually want a little real trouble to show 
them the many blessings that they poss- 
ess.’’ 

Lloyd Milner had come down from Lon- 
don tor the fancy-ball, and was to eseort 
Sidney and his fiancee thither. 

Thev were to meet Lady Agnes and her 
party there. 

The group entering the ball-room was a 
very brilliant one, and attracted a great 
deal of attention. 

Lady Agnes was the only one not in fan- 
cy-dress, and her rich black velvet and 
rich lacesserved adinirably totbrow upthe 
brillianey of the other dresses, 

Doily was piquant and bewitching in 
her “paysanne cuquectte’’ costuine, and Jes- 
sie Burton looked very pretty in her dainty 
“Dresden chins’ dress; Aggie personated 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THINK you had better go my dear,just 


Maryuerite, and looked very poetical and, 


charming in her clinging white cashinere 
robes, with her long hair hanging in two 
plaits over her shoulders. 

But beside Sidney Daunt her companions 
sank into comparative insignificance. 

She wore her white “Ice-spirit’’ dress, 
and even its pure draperies were not inore 
colorless than her face, lighted up as it was 
by great lustrous brown eyes, while the lit- 
tle lips were vividly red. 

She looked wonderfully, strangely beau- 
tiful; but with her beauty there was a 
strange sadness and coldness, which made 
it harmonise all the inore perfectly with the 
ore. 

It had required a strong effort of self 


me enial for Sidney toa w her 


dress she w 


cone- 
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ashudder aud a sick falttness at ; 
The rich white draperies, glittering and 
costly as they were, the diamonds on ber 


throat and wrists, all recalled, not only the | 





interview with her husband which had 
given her such intense pain, but those ter- 
rible werds which she had overheard an 
hour later, and which she beard again and 
again mingling with the soft dreamy dance- 
music, the rustie of thesatin and silken 


robes, and the mea Rrra J little feet. 
Even as she strove to interest herself in the 
dresses and pretty character-dances going 


on betore her, that other scene would ob- 
trude itself—Frank Grevilie’s worn and 
i tace, his sister’s flushed an r, 
and full of vindictive contempt, and her 
own trembling, shrinking form in the 
background clutching the portiere for sup- 
port. 
gain and in the pretty boudoir came 
before her,and she beard the terrible words 
—the words which bad given her her death- 
blow, she thought—“Stepben Daunt is the 
wurderer !" 

Ah, would she ever forget them? sne 
wondered piveously. 

Would she ever forget the horror and 
pain and anguish, the bitter rebellion 
against them, the first unbelief, then the 
terribleedoubts, and, finally, the yet more 
terrible belief in Stephen's guilt? Would 
they ever cease to be present with ber, wak - 
ing or sleeping ? 

Would she ever be free from the dread 
and horror which poses her now. 

It was a terrible position for a delicate 
nensitive woinan. 

Sidney felt thateven the knowledge of 
his guilt bad made no change in her pas- 
sionate love for her busband, that, abite 
she shrank from him, she loved hit still 
with the deepest truest love, ard that, even 
if the punishment of his guilt should over- 
take him, it would make no change in her 
love, no alteration in her feelings for him. 

‘She loved him,and notning that he could 
lo, not even his unworthiness, could de- 
stroy the love which her pity for him could 
only increase. 

And her anxiety was never at rest— 
never for one noment of the livelong day. 

Even her sleep was haunted by the hor- 
ror of the thought that Christine Greville 
would nut rest now until she had aroused 
suspicion of Stephen's guilt, and led up to 
an inquiry iuto the murder which would 
resultin Frank's innocence being proved. 
She had heard nothing froin Chrissie since 
she left Eastborpe, save that she was stil! 
very ill and uneble to leave ber room, a 
circuinstance to which Sidney attributed 
her present inaction; or perhaps,she thought 
soinetimes, she was waiting until Frank 
was sate in the Colonies before she took 
any step in the matter. 

Nor had she heard of or froin Frank him- 
self since his visit to Kasthorpe as Doctor 
Andersen. 

Once or twice a dread crossed her inind 
that he had written to her during her ill- 
ness, and that the note had fallen into other 
hands; but thethought did not remain with 
ber. 

If it had been #0, surely she would have 
heard of it ere now ! 

Heaven only knew how Sidney Daunt 
suffered during thase days of anxiety and 
suspense, 

Sometimes, when Stephen was with her, 
she had been tempted to teil hiin that she 
knew all, and to entreat him to fly with 
her to soine place of safety. 

More than once it had been in her heart 
to say to bitn that, although she knew that 
be was guilty, she loved him in spite of bis 
guilt, and that, if he would go with her to 
some distant country, she would do her 
best to make him happy, and they would 
together try to atone for the wrong he had 
done by lives devoted to the sick and suf- 
fering. 

The suspicion that he had had any ooimn- 
munication with the wretched widow otf the 
inurdered inan bad never crossed Sidney's 
mind. 

She had not needed the detective’s assur- 
ance on that point. 

She had often wondered as to Siby! Rut- 
ledge’s egy A fate, how she had escaped 
discovery, where she had concealed herself, 
how she had lived since that time, whether 
she lived still. 

Looking back to the past, she caine tothe 
conclusion that Sibyl had loved Stephen, 
and, knowing of his guilt, bad fled and re- 
mained in concealinent in order to escape 
any inquiry or examination which might 
inake her countess; and,in ber heart, Sidnev 
thanked and blessed ber for such conduct. 
Poor Sidney ! 

Her il ca in far too confused a state, 
her judgment too distorted, to know what 
was right or wrong then. 

Many were the inquiries made about the 
beautiful “Ice-spirit’ in the ball-rooin of 
the Pavilion, and great wastbe admiration 
she excited. 

But through it all she sat pale and statu- 
esque in ber rich white robes, looking the 
character she represented to perfection, her 
adinirers said. 

“She inakes one oold,” one pretty girl 
said, giancing at the lovely, pale face. ‘I 
never saw any face #80 beautiful, yet so un- 
happy.” . 

Sidney did not dance, of course. She sat 
with Lady Agnes on a #ota, looking on with 
lustrous, absent eyes atthe gay and varied 
scene before her, talking sometiines to an 
acquaintance, smiling now and then at 
soIne iIncongrully 


turme, holding her great white feather tan 


languidly in her littie white-gloved fingers, | 


| and looking, as Lloyd Milner thougiit once 
or twice, in ber extreine palior, nore k« 
the wraith tf #« beautiful w nai ‘ 
eautifu A 4 
V mse me 
share of thea 16 ‘ A 
inanner. 
In his perfect Venetian costurne, | le 
ited some reinarks and iwany enoomiuins,; 


but be did not dance inuch, and 





between wearer and cos- | 


about Sidney, talking to her pleasantly and 
goutly, a to interest her in the dan- 
eers, and watching ber with the same close 
yet hidden scrutiny which he had previ- 
ously bestowed upow her. 

During the few days that bad elapsed 
since that Saturday evening when the 
young barrister had read the extract froin 
“Our Mutual Friend,”’ his manner bad 
changed towards Sidney. 

Ever since that interview at Easthorpe, 
when he had had proofthatshe was de- 
ceiving her husband, there had been a 
slight constraint between thein, which 
even ber kindness with regard to his en 
gagement had not obliterated; but now that 
was entirely gone, and there was an ex- 
treme gentleness and syinpathy in his 
manner which the poor girl could not but 
feel, and, feeling, attributed to the wrong 
motives, 

He, too, she thought,suspected Stephen's 
guilt and pitied her, 

An she sat, holding her great white fan, 
Listening tw the polite commonplaces of o 
gentleman by her side, Sidney's thoughts 
wandered omy from the gay scene belore 
her to her husband. 

What was be doing? she wondered. 
Was he alone in the library, reading or 
writing? 

Was heat Lainbswold? Or was he at 
Easthorpe, in his own beautiful soritary 
home? 

Was he thinking of her, or was be medi- 
rey flight, as he had meditated once be- 
fore 

Ab, if he would go away and take her to 
one of those far-off countries where no one 
would know them, and where he would be 
safe,there inight be some happiness in store 
for them yet, 

“Here is some one you know, Sidney,”’ 
Lady Agnes said, breaking off her conver- 
sation with another chaperon, as a gontie- 
nan in asuperb Cavalier dress, came up 
and dofted his broad-britmined hat as be 
bowed low before Sidney. 

For a moment she did not recognise him; 
then, with a faint smile, she put out her 
hand in greeting to Lord de la Poer. 

“Tam delighted to see that you are ao 
inuch better,’’he said, taking a seat by her 
side, “But you look far trom strong yet." 

“Thank you; I am better. I did not 
kuow youwere in Brighton, Lord de la 
Poer."’ 

“IT eae down last night for this ball,’’ 
he answered, smiling; ‘but I think of 
staying for a few days—Brighton isa very 
pleasant place just now,” 

Sidney glanced at him’ questioningly. 
Was he still as inuch attracted by Dolly as 
before ; and had he not beard of the engage- 
ment between her and Lloyd Milner? 
Sidney, her thoughts momentarily removed 
from her own trouble, was nervously 
wondering whether she ought not to tell 
him of it, when his next werds sulved the 
difficulty. 

“1 have not congratulated you upon Miss 
Daunt’s engagement,”’ he said, “Mr. Mil- 
ner’s old friendship with your busband has 
doubtless made the arrangement a satin- 
factory one.”’ 

“Yes, we areall very pleased,’’ Sidney 
answered sinply. “Dolly hasa very fair 
prospect of happiness before her.”’ 

“T hope so,"’ said the Earl gravely. “TI 
need hardly tell you,’ he added, with a 
slight laugh, “that I did not hear of it with 
unmixed pleasure, Mrs. Daunt.”’ 

“Tam sorry,” abe told him. 

“At first I was alinost in despair,’’ he said 
ruefully. ‘But I got over it, you know” 
—withaslight boyish laugh. “And, Mra, 
Daunt, I am beginning to bope that it is on 
the cards that I shall some day be related 
to you.” 

Sidney glanced up in surprise, and fo!l- 
lowing the direction of his eyes, her own 
rested on Jessie Burton, who was sitting 
with her partneron an ottomnan on the 
other side cf the rootin, 

The expression of admiration in the Kar!'s 
glance was uninistakable, and Sidney could 
not wonder at the sudden blush whieh rose 
in Jessie's pretty cheek as her eyes met lis 
for a moment across the room, 

“T hope there is no legal impediment in 
the way,” said his lordship, atmniling. ‘Is 
there, Mrs, Daunt ?”’ 

“IT do not think se,"’ Sidney answered, 
siniling also, 

“And you will wish ine success, and not 
think me terribly tickle ?”’ he said, bendity 
towards her, 

“IT wish you all success,’’ she replied ,cor- 
dially. “Lam very glad your wound is 
not a deep one, Lord dela Poer; and if 
Jessie is destined to heal it, I shali be still 
inore glad.’’ 

“Thank you,”’ he said. 

And there was a little silence, during 
which, taking her fan froin Ler, he fanned 
her slowly. 

“Mr. Daunt is not here ?’’ he asked pres- 
ently. 

“No, he returned home on Monday,”’ she 
answered.” 

“flies devotion to business is intense,’’ the 
Kari said, laughing in a quiet sort of way. 
“T wonder you aren't jezlous of those milla, 
Mrs. Daunt?’’ 

“Do you 2?" Sidney questioned somewhat 
languidly. 


“At least, I should wonder if I thought 
there was anvthing inthe world of which 
you need be jealous.”’ 

Another silence, 

“This is a pretty sight said the Earl 

t t me) precly 4s mly | ‘8 DA 
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bovered | you were "10t able to bw present,’ 





“] was sorry, t,"” Sidney sinned: | 
taking ber fan frov lis hand, and shading 


her lips with it, lest he should seo how 
treoniuious they were, 
“Miss Greville is better, [ hope?” he 


wentor, “She was very ill 
tine she was your guest,”’ 

“Yea, very ill.” 

“Hut this chance of her brother's inno- 
cence being proved will no doubt bave a 
beneficial effect upon ber health.” 

ris——’"’ 

‘Toe words died away on the tremulous 
lio, whose vivid red had faded during the 
just fow seconds, 

Sueturned her face to him, and in the 


during the 


rod brown eyes looking at him over the 
wooete (eatbers of ber fan he read a startled 
baqairy, 


“Have vou not heard?" he asked, in 
hens surprise, “LT thought you would 
wurely have heard something of it Perhaps 
tLuen, after ali, it is not trae!” 

by a supreme effort of will Sidney atilled 
the trembling lips and forced herself to 
speak ealmiy. 

“I have heard nothing,’’ she said. “What 
in it?*° 

“There may be no truth in it,” 
swered; “but Laaw the paragraph in sev- 
erst newspapers, Itsaid thatthe mystery 
the Ashford inurder was Hkely to be 
sulved= very shortly, and that so:me start- 
ling revelations might be expected—that 
the police were on the track, and— Mra, 
Dtunt, pray forgive me! T forgot. It was 
unpardonable carelessness, Let me get 
you sone wine.” 

Bat Sidney mastered the faintness which 
threatened to overpower her, and looked 
at hin with a simnile-—a sinile whiel bid 
successfully the agony of fear which had 
seized her, 

“itis nothing,’ she said. “The room is 
rather warm, I think; and, as 1 bave only 
a permission de minut, like Cinderelia, I 


he an- 


eel 


Will ask vou to vive tne your arin to the 
earciize, Oh, you need not be afraid!” 
she added, interpreting his glanee of dis- 


may. “Lady Agnes is not zomg yet; the 
carriage was ordered for twelve o'clock,and 
it will be waiting for me.’ 

“Good night,’ she said, when he had 
takon her to the carriage and wrapped her 
fur-lined cloak carefully around — her. 
“ood might; and thank you,” 

Something in her faee struck him as he 
relinquished ber hand, and made him 
stand stiiland watch the carriage as it drove 


away through the lighted grounds; and it 
was the remembrance of that look in the 
pile exquisite fuee which made his) own 


Kkoyrave and thoughtful as he went back to 
the brilliant oall-room, where “all went 
inerry as wu tarriage-bell.”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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“Come, Sweetheart!” 


BY THE AUTITOR OF “FOR LIFE AND 
LOVE.’ “PRINCESS CIHARMIAN,” 
“sO NEAR AND YET 8O 
FAK,"’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 

TITH all bis grave simplicity, there 
\\ sveined to be acertain quiet dignity 
about Gito—an air of ease and self 
possession ; and Art hid declared him to be 
as bich-ininded and gentlemanly a fellow 
as he had ever met, and Art ought to be a 

good judge ef nen and manners, 

She i beginning to feel that she has 
nade a fool of herself, though she does nop 
contes# as inuch to Art, as he drives her 
back to Mourne late inthe afternoon, sit- 
ting up beside him inthe high dog-cart, 
nor does Art mentiop Llugh Fethoerstone's 
laine, 

“{ should like to spend the rest of ny 
days in Ireland,” she declares, with dreamy 
eyes fixed on the shadowy outline of the 
hills, 

“l wonder what Rushout would say to 
that!’ Art laughs, flipping a fly frown his 
horse # @ar. 

“That was just what my 
when Loimade the same reiwoark 
Miss Sandys answers, 
Siatlior. 


* 


nother said 
to her !”’ 
witha siile and a 
. . 


* ” 


The next day Lady Brabazon, Hetty, and 
(i vendolyn Handoock drive over to Mourne 
Castie to pay a formal visit. Not that the 
visitin itself is ofa very formal character, 
ay the visitors insist upon exploring the old 
house from the attic to the basement, and 
even take their way round by the yard 
into the old Castle, the lowerstory of which 
iss used as akind of barn or granary, the 
upoer floors as lafte for hay, 

Rosalind bad tea carried out on a table on 
the lawn, and Mrs. Organ has made some 
felis 4 polatecakes, the like of whieh 
Alias Sariives his oever seen before, 


PThev enjoy teouselyes so well, basking 


in the @unsbine, toatl iis six o'clock before 

Lady Brabazou romenbers thatthey dine at | 
Moukswood athalf-past seven, and it is 

very veaiy ball-past seven before they find 

thenmimelves driving up the long avenue 

under the es, 


Pee . 


sounding through the house 


“ \Iiss Sindvs descents the great stair- 
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ture avd there isa fire in tue grate—Lady j 





Brabazon has a fire in this room in the 
evening all the year round. The ruddy 
glow from the burning logs dances plea 
santly on the walls, on the tiger-skin rug, 
and on the figure of a tall, broad-shoulder- 
ed, fair-hair man in evening-dreas, who 
in standing on the rug, talking to Lady 
Brabazon. The old iady occupies her 
favorite chair close to the fire, and she turns 
her head as the three younger women come 
into the rootn. 

“You must not let all the pretty faces be- 
wilder you, Hugh," she says, with a spe- 
cial nod and a roguish smile at Gwen Hand- 
cock. 

ut Mr. Fetherstone does not appear to 
be in the smallest degree bewildered, and 
it is net at Gwen he looks, but at Rosalind 
Sandys, as Lady Brabazon presents him to 
ber, with aimagnificent wave of her great 
red fan. 

There are two O'Gorman girls dining at 
Monkswood this evening ; also ¢heir mo- 
ther, Lady (irace O Gorman, and their two 
brothers, Williatn and Tom, two awkward 
young tnen, whose remarks about hunting 
and fishing Miss Sandys answers in tono- 
syllables, thinking all the tine how super- 
jor in ease of manner and distinction of ap- 
pearance is the grave, fair-haired man who 
took Giwen in to dinner, and who happens 
to sit exactly Opposite her, and who there- 
fore cannot help looking in) her direction 
now and then, though always with eyes as 
calinly unconscious as if he saw nothing but 
the opposite wall, 

Though she cannot help acknowledging 
that she had lefi no other course open to 
him, this indifference on the part of her 
kinsman piques Lord Rushout’s bride-elect 
exceeding’ y. 

She had acknowledged Lady Brabazon's 
introduction with # balf-smiling, balf-dep- 
recating look, instead of the haughty stare 
she had intended to assume, and Mr. Feth- 


erstone bad not turned on his heel, as she 
had half expected he would, but had 4 
ken the usual formal sentences which fol- 


low an introduetion, in his grave, tmatter-of- 
fact way, standing before her with the quiet 
self-possession which had made her think 
he must be somebody" that day in the 
boat. 

But, as soon as an opportunity offered, he 
had taken li:nself away into Gwendolyn's 
neighborhood, and since then no word or 
look had shown that he was even conscious 
of her presence. 

Miss Saudys, glancing at him between 
the specitnen palins which decorate the ta- 
ble, siniles to uerself. 

He deties her, this low-born young man 
—he knows she is willing to be friends with 


him, and yet he abso.utely refuses to be 
friends, 

A wickod thought has come into her 
flaxen head—a thought which Art Braba- 


zon's words yesterday had in 
put into it, 

What fun it would be to get up a flirta- 
tion with this unsusceptible  being—to 
change his enmity into admiration | 

Not inake bin care for ber, of course— 
that would be very wrong and wicked ; but 
to inake him confess that Le could not keep 
up an appearance of resentinent—that he 
Was not proof against the arts to which half 
the nen which she has met have suc- 
cumbed ! 

Playing with edged tools? 

Not a bit of it. 

Nobody should fall in love—she cared for 
somebody else already, and be—had not 
Art declared him to bea Sir Galahad who 
had never cared for any wotnan, not 4 sus- 
ceptible lad who would lose his heart to the 
first coguette who took the trouble to lay 
siege to it? 

And even if he were foolish enough to 
care a little, it would be only a just punish- 
ment for bis deceitfulness, 

Why had he concealed his identity that 
day on the cliff—why had he allowed her 
to treat him like an equal—he, the son of a 
domestic servant ? 

To tell the truth,this latter fact had ceased 
to mmake any very profound impression on 
Miss Sandys’ mind, 

Looking from ber cousin to Tom 
nan, With bis foolish 


reality first 


O'Gor- 
pink face, and sandy 


whiskers, she cannot help allowing that the | 


inixture of a little plebelan blood with the 
sangre azul of Which Hetty talks so much 
is notkalWaysan altogether disastrous ex- 
periment. 

Aud even Mrs, Sandys has not refused to 
enter Into conversation with the young tnan 
whose father’s indiscretion bad given her 
daughter Mourne Castle. 

Later in the evening they get up a dance, 
to Art's intense discomfliture, who thinks 
dancing in June--tor wo-day isthe first of 
June—very uncomfortable even to contemnn- 
plate. 

But even he finds it impossible to listen 
to “The Blue Danube” without essaying 
a turn or two, and, with Rosalind as his 
partner, Shows the rest of the inen what 
real waltzing moans, 

Mr. Fetnerstone also dances well—Rosa- 
lind can see that, though he does not dance 
with her—at least, not for a long time, 

But Art, having had enough of ity insists 
upon bringing bis frend up to take his 
place; and Rosalind, balf angry because 
he had seemed unwilling; balf amused by 


his avoidance of herself and wholly bent | 
upon carrying out her schemne of smuschief, 
danees with him then and as often as he | 
asks her afterwards, and inakes herself so 
bewtlder'ngly agreeable that before the 
evetliy is over Hugh Fetherstone has not 
mply cast bis feelings of p jue to tlie four 
winds { SH ta) ulely m terins of fr 
ship w t his ISIN narvei ya { A 
eri nsistency certainiy, Dul 0 y r 
e wiles of the encbhantress to dean 


a 


of the snare sie is laying for his uliwary 
feet. 
< 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENIN G POST. 








“Mother, ] think we ought to call upon 
that Mrs. Fetherstone.”’ 

Mra. Sandys looks up from her yellow- 
bound novel in astonishinent. 

“To call upon her, Rosalind!” 

“Yes, Why now?” 

Rosalind is standing in the window, look- 
ing out, ber bunds clasped lousely behind 
her. 

“Why not? My dear Rosalind!” 

“But we know her son, mother, and I 
don't see why we shou.n't kuow her too, 
The poor woman never did any harm, and 
I don’t suppose she isa whit more vulgar 
than that Mrs. Bolt-Smith we met at Monks. 
wood yesterday !"’ 

“My dear, the Bolt-Siniths are the richest 
people in the neighborhood,” 

“But Mra. Bolt-Sinith was once a ‘hand’ 
in her husband’s factory.” 

“That is mere hear-say. And they are 
English—we are not sup d to know their 
antecedents, Butitis different with Mrs, 
Fetherstone, whose comimon peasant re- 
latives live at our very gates, as it were ; 
why, thev tell me her second cousin is a 
groom at Monkswood !” 

“I don't know anything about that ; hor 
people hold no coinmanication with her, 
because she changed ber religiou; so it 
doewn't inuch matter, Butit seeins so absurd 
to acknowledge Mr. Fetherstone and to 
ignore hismother, doesn’t it ?"’ 

“We have never acknowledge the rela- 
tionship, Rosalind, if that is what vou mean. 
The young tnan bhinself is very well—as an 
acguxintance ; besides, everybody knows 
him; but asto calling him your cousin, 
why, Rosalind, you uncle Cesar would 
rise from his grave if you ca'led the son of 
Margaret Fury your cousin !" 

Miss Sandys siniles rather oddly, still 
looking out of the window, 

‘Was Mr. Fetherstons at Monkswood to- 
day ?’’ 

“He is thore every day.’’ 

“7T don’t know what Vere will say, if be 
finds vou areon friendly terms with this 
young man, Rosalind.’’ 

“Hie will certainly find as on triendly 
terms with bim.’’ 

“But Vere is very proud. I dread how it 
will be when we are obliged to tell him all 
about that horrid woman !"’ 

‘“Tshould have told him long ago, mother, 
but for you,” Miss Sandys says, who has a 
certain perverted sense of honor, 

“If you had, he would never have pro- 
posed for you, Rosalind.”’ 

“Then 1 have secured the parti of the 
season under false pretences !’’—with a 
shrug of the pretty square shoulders, 

“My dear, you do say the most uncom- 
fortable things! Lord Rushout is so much 
in love with you now that no revelations 
that could be made to bitm would induce 
hitn to give you up.”’ 

“T wonder if that is true ?’’ Miss Sandys 
reinarks dreamily. “I wonder il he would 
give me 5 ery gy I had grown tired 
of him, if TP told hit [had wilfully deceived 
him about these low-born cousins of mine?” 

“My dear Rosalind, you positively make 
my blood run cold! What puts such a 
horrible ideainto your head? Tired of 
Vere!” 

“Oh, I don’t say I ain tired of Vere’’— 
Rosalind laughs as she turns round—*I am 
only wondering! Mother, will you come 
with me to Meadowsweet Farm to-mor- 
row ?”’ 

“Certainly I shall not,’ Mrs. Sandys savs 
very positively. “I could seareely bear ‘to 
look at that horrid, fat, vulgar woman in 
church yesterday, though [ ain 
never paid less than a guinea a vard for the 
silk in her tmantle—the very richest gros 
grain. Butnoteven Worth himself could 
inake ber look like aladyv, or all the cos- 
inetics In the world tone down that terrible 
brick-red complexion !"" 

Miss Sandys does not urge her request. 
She leaves the room presently to dress for 
dinner, aud during that meal sits opposite 
to her mother with a rather absent look on 
her face. 

Mrs. Sandys however is too much oceu- 
pied with some question about the trousseau 
to notice the look, or even to be annoyed by 
the want of interest in the question by the 
party most nearly concerned. : 

it is disappointing, when she has taken 
such pains about her dresses, and is so 
anxious lo have everything go off well; but 
then she is accustomed to Rogsalind’s 





“are- 
less, @asy-golng Ways, and not more sur- 
prised by her indifference now than sie 


had been at any time during the last eight 
months, 

At about three o'clock on 
afternoon, Miss Sandys sets out alone tor a 
rainble through the gray meadows which 
lie in the valley eastward, at the foot of ber 
own steep wooded hill. 

It is a glorious afternoon here; on the 
skirts of the great hay-tields the air is full 
of the perfume of mexntow-sweet, of the 
faint newly-mown swaths, which lie like 
the fallen ranks of agreatariny all across 
the vast sunny siopes, 

The path Miss Sandys chooses runs be- 
tween the fir woods and the meadow slopes, 
and just here the grass hus not been inown 
yet—only one strip of soft gray stubble 
leads through the waist-deep sea of tlower- 
Ing grasses, 





white sunshade over her head 


. 


She wears the dress she wore at Monks- 
wood the day before; itscreamy-white color 
contrasts well with hersweet pink sun- 
Hurt neenks, her alr fore . ud, Witla LS 
fl ix f. ’ 7" . r } ever 

~ ‘ ~ ~ a it 5 

* Ss asoft diapha us 

vovera het lace except the pretty chin 

that witha bunch of dog-roses nesting 


artiully amony its inuslin trimmings, 
together the white figure has a 


Al. 
coq uettish 


| tween 














sure she | 


and purples of the summer landscape, be- 
the long gray meadow aud the 
glooming wood, 

Suddenly the strip of mown-stabble 
turns down from the edge of the wood, 
across the slope, and, following it, Miss 
Sandys finds herself among the bhayimak- 
ers, und close beside her a iman in gray 
homespun, who is standing to watch them, 
with a rake in his hand and acap of sray 
homespun drawn well down over his fure- 
head and eves. 

He stands facing the wood, and is there- 
fore immediately conscious of Miss Sandys’ 
onan ; and he goes at once to ineet her, 

iting tue cap from a closely-cropped, fair 
head. 

“IT think I have lost my war,” she says, 
laughing. “Can you direct ine to Meadow- 
sweet Farm ?”’ 

ile smiles, turning with her across the 
gray stulsble. 

At the same time he reddenus a little un- 
der the tan on his fave, 

“Why, Lthought you were spending the 
afternoon at Monkswood, r. Fether- 
stone ?’’ she says. 

*“T intended to do so yesterday ; but I am 
afraid of a change of weather; the glass 
has fallen considerably, and, if it ones 
breaks now, we are alimost certain to havea 
long spell of rain, And this meadow ought 
to have been cut a week ago.”’ 

“While you were playing lawn tennis ?”’ 
she asks, 

‘““Yes, indeed,.”’ 

They laugh, looking at each other. 

*Do vou know that it is exactly three 
weeks since that day you found ime crying 
on the clitls# 2) Do you retnember ?” 

“Do IT remember !’’ 

She looks upat the mountains towering 
round them in their calm, impassive sub- 
limity, then back to tne seorehed tmeadow- 
grass lving at her feet. 

“7 dare say vou thought it was all affecta- 
tion; but IT really was borribly frightened. 
Have vou been out fishing jor mackerel 
since ?"’ 

“No; I have been too bury.” 

“You would not wish when we heard the 
cuckoo !"' she laughs, glancing at bim with 
eves as blue as the suimmimer sky above their 
heads. “It was so stupid of vou !”’ 

“Perhaps I did wish,” he answers, 
dening again. 

“Did you?” 

“I may tell you—soimne day—when I get 
iny wish.’’ 

“T wished for a letter,’’ she laughs, look- 
ing away froin him again; “and I received 
it. So perhaps you will be equally for- 
tunate,”” 

“A letter!’ he repeats, his face darken- 
ing a little. 

Nuw sie hasa chance of being kind. 
Now «she has a good opportunity of letting 
him know the truth, painlessly, before it 
shall be too late. 

She does not look at hitn, but she knows 
there is a shadow on his face and what his 
brought it there, and by one word, by «a 
inere inflection of voice, she might have 
nipped hia folly in the bud, once for all. 
But she does not do it. 

“I don't think Ishould wish for the same 
thing now !’ she savs carelessly, “IL don't 
know why I wished forit, even then. 1 
did not care much about it when it came; 
and I dare say you won’t care much for 
your wish when you get it either. It is al- 
ways the way.” 

“IT should like to put it to the test,’’ he 
observes, with a grave look straight before 
him. 


red- 


“Wishes were ever fouls,’ she says, in 
the half-earnest, half-negligent way in 
which one speaks when one 18 on the 


| brink of deeper ineaning—when a word, or 
| even a look, nay do what can never more 


the following | 


be undone. 


** ‘My wishes are but few, 
All easy to fulfil; 
Il make the limits of my power 
The bonnd unto my will,’ *’ 


“Do you Know the limits of your power?”’ 
he asks, smiling. 

“T suppose I do. For instance, I want 
money to put Mourne in order, and I can’t 
getit.”’ 

He has opened the gate into the lane, and 
Stands beside it, looking down into the 
pretty, careless, sunburnt face, 

Could any man inake this girl care for 
loitaa ? 

If a man were mad enough, or vain 
cnough, to believe himself her nearest and 
dearest, would he awake suddenly to tind 
himself with the heart-ache for evermore ? 
Hw could not think so, looking into the 
proud sweet candid eves, 

“I think you are one of those people who 
always get what they want,’’ he says quiet- 
ly. “Do you want ine to go with you now, 
or can you tind your way alone’ This is 
one of the long lanes that has no turning; 
but you need not follow itall the way to 
Kilfin. You will soon come toa white gate 
on your left, and there you will probably 


| find my mother feeding her chickens, If 


Miss Sandys walks leisurely, holding a | 


| Ing been such a fool! 


you don't, you have only to push it open, 
and you are in the farmyard. And the old 
turkey cock won't attack you, whatever 
you think, nor yet the calves, nor the great 
gray pig.” 

“You think mean awful coward!" she 
says, shrugging Ler shoulders, ‘But I can 
tell you ninety-nine people out of a hup- 


dred would have lost their heads on that 
,orrid shelt of rock. Iam not in the least 
afraid of calves, or turkey-cocks, or even 
vray pls.’ ; 

‘| hs) eve V j faneyv I think ‘ f 
ing put that cliff!’ he laughs, iooKiIng 4 
her. 

“Oli, not at all!” she says, resentfully 


“Itis I who ain ashamed of myself tor hav- 
Why sbould you re- 


| look ae it Inoves scdately among the greens | me.uber it ?’’ 
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“I have had so many better things to re- 
memember since then,” be observes in his 
grave way. “We were enemies then, you 
know.” 

“And pow we are friends,” she adds, 
mollitied in a moment. “Well, yes, we 
have bad some pleasanter rambles than that 
descent, when I nearly made my fingers 
ineet through your unfortunate arm. Are 
you coming to Gwen's gipsy-tea in the 
woods to-inorrow ?”’ 

“Ifthe rain keeps off.”’ 

“Oh, 1 don’t think it will rain! 
wants you to help him shoot young 
bits,’’ 

And you want me to fill the kettle ?”” 

“And to quote Tennyson and Browning. 
Weli, good-bye till then.” 

‘“(Good-bye.”” 

He !ilts his cap, and their eyes ineet for a 
moment, full of laughter, and—what ? 

Coquetry, perhaps, inthe blue eyes, for 
Rosalind is a born coquette; but in the gray 
ones—not passion, surely ? 

Nobody was to lose their heartsin this 
little inidsuinmer-dreain of Miss Sandys— 
that was no part of the prograinme she ar- 
ranged at the dinner-table that evening at 
Monkswood ! 

Lose their hearts! What 
Hearts are not lost so easily. 

A girl and a young man may amuse 
themselves for awhole long summer by 
playing at love-making without any ques- 
tion of hearts at all. 

But the best of it is that Miss Sandys bas 
this time conscientiously refrained froin 
even the appearance of a flirtation, and, as 
for Mr. Fetherstone, the word ‘“love’’ has 
never 80 inuch as passed lis lips. 

Very slowly Miss Sandys walks down 
Lhe lane—even more slowly than she had 
walked between the meadow-grasses, and 
there is a halt-smile on her face. 

She thinks it is the glorious weather and 
the sweet country sights and odors whica 
tnake ber feel so happy. 

What else could tmake this dull, old 
shady lane like Paradise, or fill her heart 
with such new, glad exultation, which yet 
has a touch of treinbling in it, as if it were 
a thing that could not last ? 

Rosalind Sandys bas been“out” for years, 
as Hetty had said, and very much admired ; 
but she had never telt that life was quite 80 
well worth living as she thinks it on this 
June afternoon, though why she thinks it 
all her experience cannot teach her, or else 
she puts away its teaching so obstinately 
that it is the Saine thing as if she had never 
had it. 

It is suinmer, the sun is shining, and she 
is young. 

Are not these enough to make any one 
happy, without the troublesome nonsense 
of love? 

The white gate appears alinost too soon, 
glimmering out of the green shadows ; and 
just inside the gate stands Mrs, Fether- 
stone, calling to ber chickens, with a wid- 
ow’s cap on Ler head and her apron full of 
corn. 

“As vulgar a poor woman as you could 
meet,’ Art Brabazon had called her, and 
Le nad not exaggerated inthe simallest de- 
gree when he said it. 

But she receives Miss Sandys with a pla- 
eidity which might have passed for the 
highest breeding, and a genial good-nature 
which covers a inultitude of sinall sins 
against graminar and deportment. 

Rosalind helps to feed the chickens. Mrs, 
Fetherstone had wished to conduct her in- 
doors at once; but tothis she had demurred, 
very much preferring the great farni-yard 
to what she imagined a farin-house ‘*keep- 
ing-rooi’’ would be like; and in the yard 
they remain, scattering corn tothe fowls, 
stroking the rough heads of the little red- 
aud-white calves, even watching the milk- 
ing of the great inild-eyed cows in the pad- 
dock, it being a perfectly novel experience 
to Miss Sandys to see the pew milk froth- 
ing into the wooden pails. 

Next they visit the dairy, and then, pass- 
ing through the kitchen and a narrow pas- 
sage covered with oil-cloth, Miss Sandys 
tinds herself in along low pleasant roo 
looking towards the western mountains 
and her own green woods—a room full of 
evening sunshine and bow!s of clove pinks 
and sweetbriar, and furnished in old-fash- 
joned large-patterned chintz—pink roses on 
a buff ground. 

“What a pleasant room!" she says, with 
genuine adiniration: and, standing in the 
window, She sees a corner of Lie great hay- 
field aud a man in gray working aimong the 
hay-inakers, and her eyes soiten as she 
watches hii; and again that drsamy halt- 
sinile sows Well the dimples in ber pretty 
cheeks. 

But her attention is presently claimed by 
tea in shallow cups of quaint old china,and 
brown bread-and-butter and straw berries,: 
and a beautiful Anyora eat, for whose very 
friendly advances Mrs, Fetherstone apolo- 
gises, laughingly assuring Miss Sandys*that 
there is no danger of her becoming an old 
maid,though the cat has taken such a fancy 
to her. 

And then shetalksof “Hugh,’’ and of 
poor Tom who died; and all the time Miss 
Sandys is trying to find one pvintot re- 
seinblance between Hugh and his mother, 


Art 
rab- 


nonsense ! 


” 


and failing—except perhaps that both are 
fair, there 1s nota shadow of likeness be- 
tween the son’s grave fine-featured face 
and the mother’s rubicund visage, with its 
light-bine eves and stumpyv plebelan nose. 
‘s]f you w walt foral n tes, Hug j 
vA see \ j \ ~ . 
| vi “4 4 
OSCU a ; 
she reaches the gate iaV-held, goes 
on a little farther toastile leading into her 


own woods, 








_— 


worrying 











THE SATURDAY 
N evening In July, and two people 
walking down «a mountain slope to- 

and Norfolk jacket, with a tweed cap upon 
his head, carrying a gun in one hand and a 
girl, in a gown of grayish-blue check 
trimmed with white embroidery and a hat 
shadow over bright wind-blown hair and 
azure eyes. 

steop hillside together, following two other 

cou ples—Hetty and her husband, and Gwen 

They have been on an expedition, halt 
shooting-party and half pic-nic, to the top of 
their way down over the strong purple 
heather, merry and sunburnt, and enjoy- 
which they have long ceased to wonder, 
perhaps as unconscious of what constitutes 
the act of breathing inthe free delicious 
mountain air, 

Miss Sandys wonders, looking at the moun- 

tain slopes towering above them away to 

“To say to me?” Fetherstone repeats, 

“Hie said he wanted to speak to you pre- 
about the young groase, I sup , an 

“Oh, yes; Lremember! No, I don’t think 
drawing his fair eyebrows together. “I 
fancied he looked put out about something; 

“I suppose Hetty has been 
him ?”’—with a shrug. 
not attempt to interfere with me,” the 
young man adds, with a slight backward 
way—at least, it is not Arthur Brabazon 
who shall tarn ine aside from it.”’ 
anybody else ?’’ serenely unconscivus of | 
the cause of Art's vexation. 
says stubbornliy—so stubbornly that Miss 
Sandys looks round at him, however tor a 
in any way concerns herself. 

The warm suinmer sunshine bathers the 
where here and there a cloud -shadow sails 
over it; the air is full of the pertuimme of wild | 
their heads askylark sings, soaring, soar- 
ing, a speck in the blue. 
sweet will, walking down the vast slope | 
among the silver gray moss and the stron 
her whom she does not acknowledge asa 
cousin, but whom she has fallen into a 
eyes. 

In fact something in ber manner, or 
Art's eyes to his friend’s danger, and to the 
necessity of warning him of the previpice 

it will be an ungrateful task, and Fether- 
stone will not thank him for his interfer- 
stop to what has already been allowed to go 
on too long. 

—he remeubered her warning vaguely 

when his own suspicious were roused this 

teristic indolence the evil day when he sup- 
posed he must take some Dotice of it—it is 
any inan, and very unpleasant to Art to be | 
obliged to show up a girl he admires in the | 

But things have gone too far this after- 
noon—Fetherstone had behaved too like an 
pelled, in the interests of common hu- 
mnanity, to utter the warning which, so far 
very much afraid will prove too late. 

The lark soars, the south wind sighs over | 
shadows stretch behind them up the great | 
rugged hill. 
they have all a magnificent view of it pre- 
sently, when they turn the shoulder of the 
land towards the Mourne woods and 
Meadowsweet Farm. 
tarn that heathery shoulder, or particularly | 
anxious even to catch a glitnpse of the sea- 
or at least Miss Sandys is satisfied with it— 
so satisfied that she refuses to think of any | 


CHAPTER Iv. 
A gether—a manu clad in knickerbockers 
brace of young rabbits in the other, and a 
of rough white straw, throwing a faint 
They are laughing asthey deseend the 
and William O'Gorman. 
Thoumthinna, and now they are wending 
ing each other's society with a keenness at 
their enjoyment as they are unconscious of 
“What can Art have got to say to you ?’’ 
the sky. 
sently ; don’t you remember? Something 
it was about the grouse,’’ Fetherstone says 
didn’t you ?” 
“T don't think it was that; but he need 
inotion of his fair head. “1 shall go my own 
“Asif Art would interfere with you or 
“He saves himself tie trouble,’ Hugh 
moment suspecting that the stubbornness 
great western slope of the mountain, except 
thyine and yellow gorse and crowsfootjover 
Rosalind talks or is silentat her own 
stemued heather,’ with the cousin beside 
habit of looking at with very sweet cousinly 
Fetherstone’s, to-day has suddedly opened 
over which he seems ready to slip. 
ence; but Art feels it to be his duty to puta 
Hetty had spoken to him about it already 
afternoon; but he had put off with charac- 
very disagreeable to be obiiged to lecture | 
light of an unprineipled coquette. 
actual lover, and Art finds himself coin- 
as his unlucky friend is concerned, he is | 
the gray moss and brown heather, their 
Froin this point the sea is not visible, but 
mountain, before they begin to descend in- 
Not that these two arein any hurry to 
They are quite satisfied with the present— 
future. 


**To-day is ours, To-morrow never yet 


Ou any human being rose or set.*’ 


Some careless eoio of Horace’s carpe | 
horam isin her tnind now—this hour be- 
longs to her—she will be happy in it; no 
disquieting voice shall whisper in ber ear— 

‘How is it all to end ?”’ 

She is not in love with Ilugh Fetherstone, 
she tells berself, even while the sound of 
his volee tnakes her heart treuible within 
her—nor is he in love with her. It niv 
that they other's soci at 


Is « 
ty t 


61} yy each 


ssoine ideas in e 
he peasant } 


WW i I ye ae s{ . J tly 
people can be very happy together rut 
falling tn love with each other. 


The man beside ber is bappy also—happy | 


with 


— 


because he is beside ber, and because he 
believes in her as firmly as he believes in 
Heaven. He can guess what Brabazon 
wants to say to bim—that Miss Sandys is 
only flirting with him—she has the name of 
being a flirt. But he knows better. Art 
may think she is only onus herself; 
but he knows how her blue eyes look when 
they meet ‘his—how the bewildering cer- 
tainty that thie beautiful prinesss cares for 
him bas kept bin awake till the summer 
dawn flooded the long fields abeut Meadow- 
sweet witha mist of glory. 

How could Art know the thousand and 
one proofs that she has given hii that she 
is not indifferent to him—trifles light as 
air, way but to the lover proofs strong 
as Holy Writ? 


Hugh Fetherstone bas not a rticle of 
way in his composition, but he is too 
wholly true himself to dream that a wo- 
tnan could look at and speak to a man as 
Rosalind looks at and speaks to him unless 
she cared for hiin—least of all does he be- 
lieve her capable of such disgraceful oco- 
quetry—this ee girl with the heaven- 
blue eyes and tLe sweet lips which he has 
only kissed in dreams. 

“I shall be sorry to leave iny beautiful, 
barbarous mountains,’’ Miss Sandvs says, 
looking at the sunny, lonely hills beyond 
Mourne. 
fond of any place in Treland."’ 

“Tam glad!’ Fetherstone answers, suiil- 
img. 

“Are you ?” looking round at him ; “are 
you glad I shall have the heart-ashe when 


say good-bye to Mourne ?”’ 

**Yes—becauses then you will be in a 
hurry to come back again.”’ 

“IT don’t know that I shall ever come 
back. It must depend on—on circuin- 
stances,"’ 


She drawsa long breath which is very 
inuch like a sigh, looking at the many-col- 
ored hills, 

it iv not very likely that Lord 
will care to reside at Mourne. 

“IT have often wanted to ask you a ques- 
tion, Mr. Fetherstone.”’ 

She is looking at hii again, and unoon- 
sciously her blue eyes allow bis gray ones 
to hold them for a moment in the half- 
grave, hali-passionate look which has 
grown common between them of late—a 
look which makes both their bearts beat, 
telling so plainly that which lus never yet 
been put into words, 

“What question ?” 

“Did you hate ine whon you heard that 
Mourne had been left to me instead of to 
you?” 

It is skating over very thin ice, whether 
she is conscious of it or not. 

But some vague presentiinent that her 
inidsummmer dream is nearly at an end 
inakes her feel a little reckless to-day. 


Rusbout 


‘Hate you!” the young man laughs, 
while his eyes grow dark. ‘That would 
have been very unreasonable’ indeed, 


wouldn't it?” 

“T don’tthink so, The place ought to 
have belonged to you.” 

“If I ever was inclined to hate you, the 
very first sight of you put that idea out of 
iny head for ever.’ 

‘*Not the very first ?”’ 

*“Yeos,”’ he maintains, with his grave 
flushed sinile, the very first! I bave often 
sat on that ledge of rock since, thinking 
about you.” 

She glances at him, then suddenly looks 
away again, 

The steep cliff rises before her, with the 
ripple of blue waves below and the séea- 
gulls laughing and chattering. 

‘“*What a fool I nade of inyself! 1 can't 
believe you could have liked ine that day!"’ 

“Shall Itell you what I wished—in the 
boat ?’’ 

“If you wished at all !’’ 

“T wished that you wight like ine as well 
as I liked you.’’ 

“Did you really?’’—laughing a little. 
“And I thought you so shy #nd cold; a crea- 
ture who never cared for any body."’ 

‘You were mistaken. And yet Il believe 
I thought 80 inyself—till I inet you !”’ 

“It was generous of you not to hate ine, I 
have often thought so—since.”’ 

“Hate you! I wonder ifanything could 
inad6 me hate you?”’ 

“Mourne shall belong to you yet—to you 
or yours, I shall leave it back tothe right- 
tulownerin my will, I told tnother so 
yesterday, and, though she only laughed 
at me, I bave quite made up my mind. I 
—shal) not wantit. It would be of no use 
to ine Or—or any ove who had property in 
England. I can do as tnuch as that to set 
things right, at all events: and Ishall do it, 
dear cousin Ilugh!’’ 

She holdscwut her hand w& him suddenly, 
moved by some itnpulse of reworse or gene- 
rosity, perhaps influenced a little by that 
vague feeling that after to-day she must put 


asiop to what it has lately dawned upon 
isawsilly and even dangerous gaine,. 
Whatifthis young man should be so 


foolish as to inake bimself unhappy about 
her? 

W hat if the thing that is only play to her 
should prove to be invst desperate earnest 
to hin? 


Something in hiseyes to-day which fills 
her with passionate triuuiph even while it 
frightens her warns her, that the end is at 
hand. 

“Will tender savings inake wen | kK & 
white?’ Hugh k« eratone as tine ‘ low 

‘ 
A a) 
t ight of the s a4 
inininent unless Ss in y Tt Hasler 
ly move avert it -and atthe wild throb of 
mixed pain and ecstacy in ber own heart, 


“I never thought I should be ac- 
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regen ly voice comes up to them, c.1!- 
ing out sharp and clear— 

**Rosalind, Rosalind! Here is the ‘P '. 
grim,’ coming to an anchor under the c! iff.’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
ee ee 


Scientific and Useful. 


OaK AND I RON.—Onak pillers are a better 
support fora bullding in case of fire than 
thoseot iron, The latter are liable to warp 
from the effect of heat, 

Biack VARNISH.—To make a good black 
varnish: for iron or other metals, diasolve 
by heatthree ounces of asphaitum, four 
quarts of boiled oil and eight ounces of 
burnt umber. Mix the compound with 
turpentine while oooliug. 

GLass.—Glaas bearings for journal boxe, 

lasses shingles, glass apo cy ete., li ve 

en tried with favorable results. Vesa: « 
have been sheeted with glass instew) «: 
copper, with the most satislactory result». 
With glass pulleys, especially for cat. 
roada, friction is reduced to a mintiinur. 

Fire-Proor Roors.—Upon the authori: - 
ofa Gerinan chemist, it is stated that a 1» 
ean be made fireproof by covering wil) 
ainixtnre of lime, salt and wood ust 
lainpblack be ng added to give it a dirt 
color. ‘This coating, it 1s claimed, not oly 
guards against fire, but also in a measu 
prevents decay. 

HiGH PRESSURE PIPes.—Pipes made. 
steel plates are coming inte use in Englian: 
for the conveyance of water under hiy': 
pressure. The plates are coated with len! 
on both sides by immersion or otherwise, 
then rolled to forin, riveted, soldered ti 
whole length and covered with pitch. The 
first cost is said to be not greater than tht 
ofiron. 

RAILROAD TRAINS.—English practical 
science demonstrates that reversing «a: 
engine on arailroad train has scarcely a 
perceptible eflect In checking it, the tain 
reliance inust be upon the brakes, In one 
case where the engine was reversed a quur- 
ter ot a inile from the station, the train 
passed the station at the rate of twenty uiilen 
an bour. 

COLORLESS CEMENT.—A foreign Journ! 
furnishes the following formula for a near! y 
colorless cement, suitable for plas»: 
“Seventy parts fine cut, pure India rubbe:, 
which has not been vulcanized ; dissolves 
in 100 parts of chloroforim;when the rubbe: 
is thoroughly dissolved add fifteen parin 
gui mastic. It will requireseveral days t» 
dissolve, and i inust be kept in stoppered 
bottles out of the reach of heat.” 
As 


i arm and arden. 


WHEAT bran ted to cows produces a good 
flow of milk, bat does not inake butter. 

PorRK.—The healthiest pork cannot two 
obtained from a clear feed of dry corn. Tie 
dixyestive organs of the animal so led are 
sure to get outof order upon so heating a 
food, and thus the whole system becoiies 
tainted and impure, 

Tue Hkaves.—-A writer in an Indiana 
paper says he cures heaves iu horses ly 
withholding hay and substituting green 
food instead. He then makes a ball, ax 
large asa hulled walnut, of equal parts of 
balsain of tir, and balsam of copaiba,giving 
the animal one of the balls night and mort- 
ing. It issuggested also, that the grain 
allowed be slightly moistened aud seasuned 
with # little salt before feeding. 

WiInboOw PLANTS.—It you bave but one 
window for plants you cannot accommodate 
more than six average sized plants without 
crowding them, in such a way that each oue 
loses its individuality, aud wuisses its full 
shore of sunlight. You can have a bracket 





on each 8 6 for ivies, and a banging basket 
inthe middle. ‘These lew kept in firsi-ciass 
concition will be inore satisfactory thau a 
windowful of sickly, apindling ones, 
LARGE AND SMALL.—Acecording to the 
best evidence vbtainable on the subject 
| there is nore protit lo the dairyimnan in ine 
diuin and sinall cattle than in larger ones, 
Those who are now advocating the genera! 
purpose cow, Claim that she jist be large 
in order to inake good paying beef. bor 
our part We caunol s66 why # large steer is 
any wore profitable than a wstnall ope. 
Mach animal sells by the pound and eata 
according to his size, Cuts from the carcass 
of large auitnals cost no imeore in market 
than cuts froin sinall ones, 
BREEDING.—It is claitned that the dain as 
a rule bas more direct influence on her otf- 
spring as reyards health and size than thie 
sire; but the sire has inore direct influence 
on the bones, beart and nerve than the dat. 
One breeder says thatoffxpring bred from 
greatly dissimilar pareuls, in either size or 
Character, shouid never be used for breed 
ing purposes as their offspring will certain! y 
| prove to be iOngrels of nondesmeript char 
acter, Tbe pareuts should be as si:nilar as 
possible, asa rule, the neylect of which las 
| lead to nore disappointment than ang other 


cause. 
borneks.—This is how to deal with borers. 
examine the bark about the root of 1t 
tree li there are any ech s r cast igs y j 
4y Kricw the er Isnthere and t r oe 
hie wa { spe OxXce tt n 
a 
1s 
, 
I i anal k 
be ive iorthe trees w ” Klilec, ihe 
sooner they are sought out and dispatched 
; bow bie Vellerr-- 
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TRUE AND FALSE, 

A true gentleman is absolutely truthful, 
scorning to quibble, and hating all crooked 
ways. He keeps his contracts with an eye 
to their spirit and obvious intent, and does 
not condescend to take advantage of any 
verbal rendering which is a perversion of 
their original meaning. 

The man who made a thirty days’ truce | 
with his enemy, and then ravaged his ter- | 
ritory by night, because, he said, no men- 
tion had been made in the treaty of the 
nights, was no gentleman. Nor was Quin- 
tus Labes, who agreed to accept from King 
Antiochus a half of his fleet, and then cut 
every ship in two,thus depriving the enemy 
of all his navy. 





Courage to do right, and the perhaps 


to form the character we have in view. 
Yes, and what is nobler stil], the manliness 
to own himself in the wrong when fairly 
convinced ot his error. He is a gentleman 
who is kind, tender and sympathizing. 

We have read somewhere of a Buddhist 
hospital for sick insects. Whether there be 
such a hospital we know not, but we could 
admire the spirit which would prompt such 
a grotesque exhibition of tenderness. On'y 
gentlemen could conceive such an idea. 
Domitian killing flies is immeasurably be- 
low them in the scale of humanity. He 
who delights in cruelty to God’s poor dumb 
creatures is no gentleman. 

Kindness to mankind must accompany 
kindness to animals. It is just, for men are 
our brothers. It isa lucrative investment, 
for deposits in the Bank of Kindness bear 
heavy interest. 

‘‘When I was a boy,’’ said an omnibus 
conductor, ‘‘I was knocked down in the 
street by a passing cart. A lady rushed out 
of a house opposite, and wiped away the 
mud from my clothes, and sent me home, 
with a big apple and a kiss. It was more 
than thirty years ago, but I have always 
thought her the most handsome lady I eve: 
saw.” 

Kindness, in the majority of cases, comes 
home to roost. Truthfulness, a sense of 
honor, self-respect, a respect for others, 
courage and kindness—he who does not 
possess these is no true gentleman. 

sa a — 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





THE peasant tarmers of France have 
about $200,000,000 on deposit in the Gov- 
ernment savings bank, upon which they are 
paid 4 per cent interest. 

Tue Berlin police department not only 
destroys adulterated articles of food, but 
publishes the tact, together with the name 
of the person found selling them or send- 
ing them (as the dairyman in the case of di- 
luted milk) for sale. 





Tue largest photograph in the world will 
be on exhibition at the New Orleans Expo- 
sition. They are views of public buildings 
in Washington, taken by order of the Gov- 
ernment. They are five feet wide by seven 
feet long, and have been framed in finely- 
finished ash frames with a gold lining. 

Baron Kovn has been investigating the 
comparative vitality of children. Of one 
hundred children nursed by their mothers 
18.2 died the first year. Ot those cared for 
by wet nurses 29.33 died the first year, of 


| those artificially fed 60, and of those in 


public institutions, 80, 

A NEW method of gambling with monk- 
eys has been started in England. A specu- 
lator sells the assembled public twenty-four 
various-colored tickets at twenty-five cents 





These men had mistaken treacherous cun- 
ning for truthfulness, and would hardly 
have understood the noble conduct of the 
Athenians who refused to adopt the coun- 
sel of Themistocles, brought to them by 
Aristides, showing how the Lacedwmonian 
fleet might be destroyed by treachery. 
‘That thing is not useful, they said, ‘‘which 
is not honest.”" A man who lies, shows 
himself wanting in courage, and courage is 
a very important characteristic of a gentle- 
man. 

A deep self respect must go to make up 
the character of the perfect gentleman. 
Hugh Miller once took enough intoxicating 
liquor to dull his senses, and to spoil his 
appreciation of his favorite author, Lord 
Bacon. ; 

‘*The words swam before my eyes,’’ he 
said, ‘and I resolved never more to take 
that which for the time degraded me in my 
own estimation, and destroyed my self-re- 
spect.’" The gentleman spoke here. 

Selt-respect is the parent of respect for 
others—respect for their opinions, respect 
for their feelings. Mr. Dogmatism’s coat 
sits ill on a gentleman’s shoulders. A 
cruel bluntness of speeeh is nota mark of 


a noble nature. It may be amusing to shoot 
arrows, but arrows wound Gall is not an 
ber mende for w i 

hearts 
A gentleman again possesses courage. He 


is not ashamed of being natural—of appear 


ing to others what he really is. Sham is 


not the gentleman, but the gentleman’s ape. 


apiece. He then paces twenty-four simi- 
larly colored balls in the bag, and a trained 
monkey comes forward and picks one out. 
The winner gains $5. 

Tue people of England and Scotland are 
multiplying so fast that pessimists may well 
be excused for feeling some anxiety as to 
the tuture. The population of the king- 
dom, which in 1815 was 15,000,000, is now 
36,000,000—that is to say, it has grown 
more in the last seventy years than in all 
the untold ages of the previous past. 

A SouTHERN man writes: ‘By a rough 
calculation, the corn on a chess-board, put- 
ting one grain on the first square and doub- 
ling on each succeeding one of the sixty- 
four, would fill 1,844,875 barns, each hold- 
ing 1,000,000 bushels of 100, 000 grains each. 
It the United States made _ 1,800,000,000 
bushels each year, it woukl require a )ittle 
over 550 years to make enough.”’ 





Tue following notion about celeority is 
ascribed to Bismarck, and credited to him 


1866 made him famous: ‘It isnot an agree 
able thing,’’ 


rto be shot at at f r 


he said, ‘‘to be stared at at 
r 

satisfaction in the act of bel c 
ean t last long All the pett Vanities ‘ 

life have a sort of charm so Jong as we do 

not Possess them \a ern as we ala thie 


; old Saying wl ly : pep lo 
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as an expression made after the events of | 


them, that they are nothing but vanity and 
vexation of spirit, and afford no real satis- 
faction. Therefore, 1 do not comprehend 
how any man can enjoy life who does not 
believe in a future or better life.”’ 

An English statistician maintains that the 
daily increase of wea)th in the United States 
is upward of $25,000,000, or about $838, - 
000,000 a year, which is one-third as much 
as the increase of wealth of the whole of 
the rest of the world. England, whose in- 
crease in wealth is next to our own, makes 
only a profit ou all her business of some- 
thing hke $300 000,000 a year, or but a lit- 
Ue over a third of our own 

A pusiic library of a novel kind will 
soon be opened in Paris. It will be devoted 
wholly to technica) and professional books, 
according to the will of its founder, whose 
name it will bear. Scientific and _ profes- 
sional libraries, it is said, have hitherto been 
restricted to members of special societies, 
ami barred to ordinary students—espe- 
cially those who are without means o7 pay- 
ing forthe privilege. 

Ong of the newest and most helpful 
electrical inventions is the dental and elec- 
trical lamp, for the purpose of illuminating 
the-mouthand other parts of the human 
anatomy. The battery used to produce this 
light is only six inches square, but the light 
it produces is so brilliant that it penetrates 
the skin and actually shows through it the 
root of a tooth, enabling a dentist to know 
at once what causes any of its diseases 

Iris estimated that in the United States 
during one season 62,520 gallons of human 
blood are drawn by mosquitoes. In twenty 
years the grand total amounts to 1,248,400 
gallons of blood—nearly as much as was 
spilled during the war of the Rebellion. 
These facts are alarming. Just think, that 
in one hundred years 124,840,000 gallons 
of as good blood as this country ever pro- 
duced will have been spilled without a sin- 
gle point having been gained ! 

Tue surprising information is given by a 
detective, that there is no better place to 
look for criminals than in a reading-room. 
In order to keep posted on criminal news 
the thieves carefully scan the files of daily 
newspapers ot the large cities. Once an 
important arrest of a jewelry thief was 
made in this way. A man who spent sev- 
eral days in reading an account of a jew- 
elry robbery, appeared so interested, that he 
was arrested and found to be guilty. 

A FRENCHMAN has sent a circular to all 
his friends, asking why they cultivate a 
beard. Amongthe answers, nine stated, 
‘‘because I wish to avoid shaving ;’’ twelve, 
‘‘because I do not wish to catch cold ;'’ five, 
‘‘because I wish to conceal bad teeth ;’’one, 
‘because [ wish to conceal the length of 
my nose ;’’ six, ‘‘because I am a soldier ;”’ 
twenty-one, ‘‘because I was a soldier ;’’ 
sixty-five, ‘‘because my wife likes it ;” 
twenty-eight, ‘‘because my love likes it ;’’ 
fifteeen, ‘‘I wear no beard.’’ 

In the past thirty years the average of a 
man’s life has improved 5 per cent. —from 
trom 41.9 to 43.9 years, anda woman’s 8 
per cent.—from 41.9 to 45.2. Of every 1000 
males born at the present day 44 more will 
attain the age of 35 than used to be the 
case previous to 1871, and every 1000 per- 
sons born since 1870 will live 2700 years 
longer than betore. This is due to civiliza- 
tion, and especially to improved sanitary 
methods, which is adding an average of ten 
years to the human life every century. 

Tue prize of 40,000 francs offered by the 
French Academy for some certain test of 
death, to prevent people trom being buried 
alive, was given to a physician who an- 


: nounced that on holding the hand of a sup- 
posed dead person to a strong light, if liv- 


ing, a scariet tinge is seen where the fingers 
touch, showing a@ continuous circulation of 
the blood, no scarlet being seen if dead. <A 


| prominent doctor also announces that on 


contracting a muscle by electricity its tem- 


is extinct 


THERE is something truly extraordinary 
in the present position of the life insurance 
companies of Great Britain’ According to 








the Board of Trade returns, their assets at 
the present moment amount to no less than 

825,000,000 in money. They take nearly 
$75,000,000 in premiums—that is, some- 
where about $2.56 a head for every member 
of the population. They have paid nearly 
$55,000,000 in claims. The mere commis- 
sion on their ordinary business is $2,850, - 
000. The expenses of management amount 
to over $5,000,000. And the business is an- 
nually increasing, so that the income will 
soon be that of a second-rate power. 

A REGULATION of a remarkable nature 
has been made by the French postal au- 
thorities in regard to the method of affixing 
postage stamps to registered letters, ‘The 
stamps are not to be placed close together, 
but are to have a gpace between them. It 
is explained that when several stamps are 
placed together they cover a space suffi- 
ciently large to allow of an opening being 
made for the withdrawal of a bank note, 
The stamps being replaced over the open- 
ing, the fraud could not be disrovered until 
after the recipient had signed for his letter 
and opened it, whea he would have no re- 
dress whatever. 

THE apartment house business in New 
York is overdone. The supply exceeds the 
demand. Formerly, only good sites were 
chosen, and the rooms were of liberal § di- 
mensions, light and cheerful. Now, any 
location is thought good enough for a flat. 
Little heed is paid to the surroundings, and 
the rooms are laid out on smaller patterns 
than formerly. The study of the builder 
seems only to have been to put the largest 
number of families in the smallest point of 
space. Indeed, it is declared that “in point 
of roominess, light and ventilation, the in- 
mates of prisons are better off than’ the 
tenants of some New York flate with high. 
sounding names.’’ The only thing that 
does not shrink is the rent. 

ACCORDING to recent statistics, there has 
been a great increase in the consumption of 
liquor in the United States, and one far out- 
stripping the growth of population. In 
1840 the numberof gallons of liquor con 
sumed was 71,000,000, and how the number 
has gone up since is shown in the following 
figures: 1850, 94,009,000 gallons; 1869, 
202,000,00€ gallons ; 1870, 293,000,000 gal- 
lons ; 1880, 506,000,000 gallons ; 1883, 655 - 
000,000 gallons. That is, while the popula- 
tion has only trebled during the last forty 
years, the consumption of ‘liquor has in- 
creased by almost tenfold, and the amount 
ot money expended in its purchase shows a 
still greater proportional increase. The 
annual expenditure for liquor in the United 
States now exceeds $800,000, 000. 

GREAT as have been recent improvements 
in our postal service, we have yet to learn 
something fromthe Parisians, whose sys- 
tem of Card-telegrams is worthy of notice. 
The cards are of two kinds—namely, yel- 
low, and blue, which, when secrecy is de- 
sired, may be closed. By dropping the card 
into the Card Telegram Box at the nearest 
telegraph office, it is shot through one of 
the pneumatic tubes which are now being 
extended al] over Paris, and is delivered at 
its destination within half an hour. Fifty 
to seventy-five words can be written on a 
card, the cost of which is six cents. It is 
further intended to permit of cards being 
dropped into the boxes up to fifteen minutes 
of the departure of the mail-trains. 


GERMANY has the credit of originating 
an institution which promises to be of the 
greatest importance to the world, but more 
particularly to the agricultural classes. It 
is What is known as the experiment farms. 
These are government institutions designed 
primarily to assist the farming community. 
Through this agency seeds of all kinds are 
tested and distributed, The various artifi- 
cial manures are experimented with,and the 
facts given tothe farmers. The latter have 
heretofore spent vast sums of money en 
well-advertised rubbish. The experiment 
farm furnishes information about dairying, 
the growth of truit and veetables, and the 
drying of fruit. It saves the farmer the ex 
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In short, the object of these institutions is 


benefit of all the 
| sciences and experience ot the age. This 
admirable German institution has been imi- 
tated in a small way in New York and Ohio. 


to give farmers the 



































HAPIMEST DAYS. 





BY ALICE CAREY, 





The clouds 'n many a windy rack 
Are saliing cast and west, 

And sober suns are bringing back 
The days Love the best, 


The poet, as he will, may go 
To summer's coiden prime, 

And set the roses ina row 
Along his fragrant rhyme. 


Bnt as for me. I sing the praise 
Of fading flowers ann trees, 

For w my mind the sweetest days 
Of all the year are these ; 


When stubbly hills and hazy skies 
Preclaim the harvest done, 

And labor wipes his brow, and lies 
A dreaming in the sun— 


And idly hangs the spider on 
Her broken sliver stair, 

And ghosts of thistles dead and gone, 
Slide slowly through the air— 


Where all is still, unless, perhaps, 
The cricket makes ado, 

Or when the dry-billed heron snaps 
Some brittle reed in two— 


Or schoolboy tramples through the bars 
His tangled path to keep, 

Or ripe mast, rustling downward stirs 
‘The shadows from their sleep. 


Aye. he that wills it so may praise 
The lilic 

But as for ine the sweetest days 
Of aillthe year are these, 


The Old Mill Wheel. 


F. 


sand the bees, 


BY E. SPENCER. 

OT a pleasant night this to go trainping 
about the country in, even if certain 
of a warin fire and a warin welcome at 

the end of the journey. A man may rough 
it in the African bush, and pat up with 
the ‘wet season’ when it comes as a blessed 
change atter long and trying drought, but 
when he gets back to x eivilised land, he 
feels desperately inclined to grumble at 
uncivil weather.”’ 

The gruimbler in this case was a roughly- 
clad inan, in heavy boots, and a shapeless 


felt hat which seemed to have done long 
service. 
His hair and beard had apparently for- 


gotten the barber, and, in conseqrence, 
whether he was thirty or forty years of age, 
was not clear. 

A bundle, tied in a colored handkerchief, 
was slung over his shoulder dangling from 
the end of a stick, and he strode on 





embers of a turf fire, kept together by three 
bricks, on the bare hearth. 


The end of a low wooden box by the | 
hearth had been worn smooth in usage asa | 


seat, and a rude bench on the opposite side 
bad evidently done a great deal similar ser- 
vice, 

Other furniture there was none, if we ex- 
cept the garniture of picks and spades, and 
winches and levers in all corners, 

Stay: atthe extreme end, farthest from 
the fire and the dvorway, an old sack or 
two had been thrown on a bundle of straw, 
possibly fora bed in that palace of labor, 
not luxury. 

The man—bis name was Jocelyn Prior— 
took in all this at a glance; and, dropping 
down on the bench, weary in body and 
ae for a few moments with his hands 
clasped between bis knees,in utter de- 
spondeoner. 

“Gonet a railway line cut clean through 
Morrison's land. Nota sign of the farm 
lett. Aucl this is all I find to greet me on 
my return, Pshaw!’’ eried he, rousing 
bimnself, “House and haystacks may have 
disappeared, but human beings do not 
vanish without tracein these days, Did 
not Faith tell me I should never lose her 
unless I lost a higher faith? And has not 


that one word ‘Faith’ in its doubio signiti- | 


cance been my guiding star, my safe-guard 
ina thousand dangers and temptations !"’ 

So saying, ne took upan iron bar thit 
did duty tor a poker, and endeavored to 
coax the smouldering turf into a blaze. 

Then he peered about for fuel of any 
kind, but, bevond a loose scrap of wood 
could tind nothing. 

With these, however, he induced a show 
of fire, at whieb he strove hard to warm 
himself, 

He had previously shaken the 
his hat and rough jacket. 

Now he drew a flask from his pocket,and 
took a pull at that; then a pipe and tobaeco- 
pouch. 

“A poor substitute for a supper!’ mur- 
mured he,as he began to sinoke; “but [I've 
seen the time when I'd neither pipe nor 
flask tofali baek upon, nor a roof to cover 
Ine, So's best to be thankful,’’ 

The light of the fire-searcely outlived his 
pipe. lic shivered, . 

“It would be warner over there,” he 
thought. “I suppose there is no danger of 
tramps here to-night. Anyhow, I'll risk 
that.’’ 

Hoe threw hiinself down on the sacks and 


rain from 


| Straw, laying his bundle, muddy though it 





! 


through rain and imist across a wild-look- | 


ing common like one to whoin the very 
whins and bushes were tamiliar, until an 
unexpected fence barred his path, and he 
inade a dead stop. 

“Surely I can’t have lost my way,” he 
said, half aloud. “I thought 1 knew every 
rood of land for twenty miles around, No! 
there’s the brook and the three alders 
where Faith and 1 parted, Pour lass! I 
fear she will have lost faith in me, Ab- 
sence and silence!—and for how 
But this fence!—bang it! I must have gone 
astray in this murky November mist. I 
thought I was not more than a stone’s throw 
of the fariner’s gate. Ob!—imaybe he has 
bqrrowed a few acres from the common 
and ploughed it up.” 

And over the fence went a long leg, and 
then a second; and after some floundering 
among What he conceived to be furrows he 
discovered it to be fallow ground, broken 
up, full of ruts and pitfalls, the outlines of 
which were diin and indistinct in the imist 
and rain and growing darkness, 

“Hang it! [must have lost iny way, or 
there have been chanyes here as great as 
in South Africa since I went rambling oft 
in a huff—a buff forsooth, because fariner 
Morrison said I] was too poor to marry his 
daugbter; and Faith would not: marry ine 
ayainst his will!—I wonder what they will 
say to me now!”’ 

His indistinct nuttering sank into silent 
reverie aS he strode ov imantfuily straight 
abead. 

He had gone on some huaudred paces far- 
ther whep he broke out afresh. 

“T ought to have been at the place by 
thistime. What has gone with the house ? 
Have I lost uy way or senses, or has the 
farina digappeared? Hey, what does all this 
inean ?”’ 

The exclamation broke from him as his 
foot slipped and he rolled down a rough 
bank to the level of inoist, not to say mud- 
Av carth below. 

“Picking himself up, with a sharp exple- 
tive, and groptyg for his stick and bundle, 
fis foot struck against something which 
had the ring of nietal; and then his band 
‘une in contact with a bar of cold wet iron, 
,oud then amuher. 

“Why, tnesy are rails,” he cried, “and 
here sa pile of sleepers. [min a rai way 
cutting, sure as night, and the faria'’s gous 


Well, it won't do to lodge here; I'd best 
follow the cutting—it’s sure to lead soine- 
where, ifonly toasbanty. There's no us 


prosecuting a search for Faith any more 
to-night.” 
He was right. 


ess than fis iutes a 


if . iva — 
const -— i “ut o mie 
navvyvy S She 


Tr 


It was, as he suspected, a 
ter: and he entered without 
was einpty. 

The glimmer he bad seen 


acruple, ft it 


was from the 


long? | 


| 


| 


|) there was a door,in case of thieves; 


was, under his head fora pillow, and in 
the shade of a carpenter's box and a pile of 
tools, 

“A fellow who has slept on the bare 
ground, with the sky for a coverlet, need 
not be over-particular,” he murmured, as 
he closed wis eves, adding, “LTonly wish 
though 
What be had about bin worth stealing, was 
not apparent. 

Hle had slept fully a couple of hours,when 
voices and feet onthe threshold aroused 
him. 

The place was in utter durkness—so dark 


that the night oulissde was light by coupar- | 


ison, and the dev 
an’s figure fora i 
gap. 

A man must have preceeded her, for Joce- 
lyn Prior heard a gruff voice calling Sal to 
“be sharp and strike a legit,’ and threat- 
ening, With ainalediction. to strike her if 
she “hadn't a fire alight a jitly;’? and 
another curse for soimeone who cought to 
have been thereand kept the fire burn- 
ing. 

Jocelyn lieid his breath, and he also held 
himselt on the alert to spring to bis feet, if 
need were. 

But the woinan struck a inateb, drew a 
fresh turf from the box on which he had 
sat, Stuck three or four tatches inthe yet 
warin embers placed the turt atop, and 
fanned with the corner of her woollen 
shawl until there was 4 glow. and her com- 
panion, seated on the bench, with his body 
bent, and his hand over the fire, uttered a 
gruntof satisfaction. 

Then Sal, urged to “look alive,’’ sat 
down on the deal box, Opened a basket she 
had carried, produced a large raised pork- 
pie and a bottle. 

The pie was cut with th nan 
knife, and they inunched away, taking an 
orcasional pull at the bottle, without ever 
once turning round, 

jutfora word or two the man had let 
fallin his angry linpatience Jocelyn Prior 
night have asked to stare their supper, but 


wav visible, with a wotn- 
manent visible in the big 


a 


' 
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“Knock him, and the woman folk too. 
on the heal if they squeal. Sim proposes 
to have his cart handv to-morrow night, 
and to set the mull on fire as soon a& we've 
got our load, and are ready to crive off, 
But I am for doin’ the job to-nizht. No 
time like the present, 1 say—What's that 
noise ?"’ 

An involuntary movement, or a harder 
breath diawn by Jocelyn in his horror, had 
caught the ruffian’s ear. 

Iie paused, looked round, and started to 
his feet. 

Jocelyn saw that he had been discovered 
—that be inust tnake the best of it. 

He roused himself up, asif from sleep; 
shook hiunself,as with ashiver; yawned, 
yet kept a wary look-out,as the man darted 
forward, then stopped short with a sharp, 
“Who are you, mate?’ the bundle, the 
rough muddy garb, and untrimmed beard 
of the other suggesting a fellow navvy, or 
a laborer on tramp. 

“Who bel, inate? Why achap down 
on his luck, and on the wrong side on his 
supper,’ and he castan eyeon the frag- 
ments of their repast. “What brings me 
here? Well, a halt-drowned dog's glad on 
any kennel. Thank you, tnistress,’’ and 
he seated himself on the box from which 
the woman had arisen, wilfully misunder- 
standing the imovement. “A fire’s meat 
and drink toa hungry man after a long 
trainp in the wet.’’ 

“Hungry, be you?” said Sal, rummaging 


in the basket, and bring out a bunel ol 
bread and a luimpoft cheese, which sii 
thrust into his ready hand. 

All this tiine Dan had watehed him tur- 


tively, as if Wondering what he had heard, 
or it he had heard anyiling. 

Ile resumed iy seaton the 
his questions, 

“Where do you hail from, mate?” 

“Down south,’’ wax the reply, from 
mouth full of bread and cheese, 

“Out of work, eh?”’ 

A nod, 

“Be glad of a job?” 

“Ay, if there’s aught to be got by it,’’ he 
answered, 

Dan lit his pipe, reflected, sounded the 
Stranger still further, thought he had a 
coumrade ready-made to bis hand; began to 
untold his plot for the burglary at Upeott's 
mill, where the booty was large, and the 
risk small—Joceiyn nodding at each point, 
as if in assent, but mentally calculating 
their relative strength if it came to a tus- 


bench, and 


a 


| sie, and whether he could best serve good 





clasp- | 


brutal anathemas against « pal’ wie bad | 
“shirked the night's job, warned him to | 


Keep in the shade if be could, 

As they Sat, eating and drinking over the 
fire, bent forward to cateh its heat, its light 
felion a face notto be easily forgotten in 
its repulsiveness, 

The nose had at some tine | 
in a fight, the upper lip eut, 1 
ter brows alinost met over terre 
the aud 


n flattened 
SIN is 
ty eves and 


ee 


m (hark 


all wna tre 


on heavy jaw chin bristled a 
week's beard. 

If he had a forehead his tillyeoek hat | 
kept its villany in the dark. 

He wore the couinon moleskin suit of a 
navvy off duty, thick boots, and trousers 
strapped round underneath his knees. 

As they ate thev tua 1: Dan, asm the 
woman Ca i finn, t i ‘ rward to ex 
patiate on i118 (isa 
. . 

Hut t 1@ Ter s vake ?’ question. 
ed Sa “Old Upecott’s a sturdy chap, and 


old Jacob U peott by springing on the imur- 
derous plotter, and baving it out with hii 
then and there, or, by seeming to bear a 
hand with Dan tothe end, pounce upon 
hin at the tmill,and so bring him to justice. 
Here the odds were agaiost hitn,for a wotn- 
an could wield a pick or a crowbar, it) her 
evil companion was petting the worst of it; 
and awa inan tight be murdered, and buried 


in the broken ground, and none be the 
wiser. = 
“How many folk sleepin this mill? An’ 


be it far off?" he asked, producing his own 
pipe—a short clay, like che havvy's. 

“Only the old couple and aslip ofa lass,”’ 
said tle tan, giving the turf a touch with 
his foot, and Jazily stretching out his hand 
for Lhe primitive poker, 

At that instant Jocelyn Prior stooped to 
light bis pipe at the incandescent turt. 

Dan caught the sparkle, as of a star, on 
the other’s finger. 

In another imoment a thousand stars 
seemed to flash in Jocelyn’s eyes, as the 
iron bar was uplifted and caise down on 
his head with acrash, and he fell to the 
pround—stunne Be 

A diamond ring bad betrayed hii. 

*Thou’s done tor hin, Dan! he seemed 
to hear, a8 in a dream, after a brief obliv- 
1OnM. 

‘TL meant to do for him, the sneak 1 fell 
on his ears in the same far-off dreamy fash- 
1On. 

lie was stunned only—not killed—thanks 
to his soft felt bat; though something wari 
and wet was trickling across his torehead 
and cheek. 

Hie had been roused to partial conseious- 
ness by the effort nade to draw the ring 
from his finger, yet he was a8 he. piess us a 
lo. 


“Cut it off ! cried the brute. 


“Nay! thou’s no gutnption, see!’’ said 
the wornan,. 

He telt that his nand was held up to tet 
the blood run down, then that his little 


finger was between the wotnan’s teeth,and 
his ring potty. 

What matter, if they would but spare his 
life! 

Spare his life! 
do? p 

They were carrying bitn between therm 
out into the open air, the than at his shoul- 
ders, grumbling at the weight; the woinan, 
bie, at bis teet. The trosh air 


What were they about lo 


Was reviving. 

They‘seomed to tramp a distance along 
the cutting, then to emerge trom the hol 
low, for the wind swe his brow, and 
went Bivhing through tf trees, whirling 


loose leaves across iis fac 

He opened his eyes, Picre wasa Sound 
of running water. 

Phey sto pei—he Knew it was at t 
river. 

Were they g y to throw hit >» ite 
efriiva fi ' 

* 

* ” 
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for tw i uf at 4 ccup 1a 
point of land round w th the river swept 


With a Sharp curve, inter! 
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ted by a Strong | yous whose t! 





weir over which it went chafing and fuming 
in all except seasons of drought; and the 
old water wheel was the U peott boast and 
pride, 

It had lasted so long, was so large and so 


powerful, and had done so muct. bonest 
work in itatime, and so very little mis- 
chief, 


A troop of willows and alders growing 
down to the water's edge, kept the old mill 
company right and left; whilst a group of 


black poplars in the rear helped still fur- 
ther to isolate and screen the house from 
observation landwarda, Thatis, if there 


had been any one to observe, 

But there was a private lane between the 
dark-red brick mill and the bigh road, a 
lane where the tail foxgloves nodded, and 
netties grew rank in the summer time, and 
where the hoary fences grew crops of moan 
and grey and yellow lichens all the year 
round; so that there could be few obser- 
vers save the farmers’ carters or others who 
had business at the inill, the nearest house 
being « quarter of a mile away, 

It was certainly a lonely spot, though 
picturesque in all its details. 

Yet the miller sang at his work, and the 
in‘iler’s wife, who had a garden and a poul- 
try yard to think about, did notthink it 
lonely. 

She wasathrifly woman, and fat birds 
that laid eggs and cost nothing to feed,were 
profitable; but with broods of young duck- 
lings and chickens on her inind sie had no 
time to feel lonely. 

What her niece, who bad lost both 
father and mother by death, and her lover 
by distance, and who was of a ineditative 
turn might find it, was another inatter en- 
tirely. 

Sho was, however, of a cheerful disposi- 


her 


tion, taking all dispensations as troin a be- 
nignant Father in Heaven, and no one 


heard her complain that the mill was lone. 
ly, whatsoever she might feel. 

She had been fairly educated, had books 
and a piano for her leisure, but she helped 
her aunt in the house, garden, and poultry- 
yard, and had lett very little of that same 
ioisure, 

A hand sewing machine had found its 
way also to the mill, so that even the lon 
winter evenings lid work to fil! them, ame 
her bands wero very seldom in. od unem- 
ployed. 

But people who have to rise early go to 
bed early, especially in isolated country 
places where there is no yas, and public 
entertaininents are vory few and far be- 
tween. 

Sv on that wet and gusty November 
night, when the water went over the weir 
with a rush that told of a week's rain, and 
the wind sighed and moaned among the 
leafless trees, there was no inducement for 
the Upeott’s or their niece, Faith Morrison, 
tosit up beyond nine o'clock, their custo- 
mary hour, 

Yet the tniller haa been late with his 
accounts that night, and it was nine o'clock 
when le opened his book ot “Family Do- 
votions,”’ 

Alter prayers, Faith led off, in a clear, 
pure voice, the hyion which has init at 
once so much confidence and consolation, 
“Abide with me;”’ and her aunt and uncle 
joined in it with a readiness and fervor 
which spoke it a favorite, 

“It's a long while since you sang that 
hvton loss, What made you think of it to- 
night?” sud Jacob Upeott, as he put his 
book on the shelf, 

“T hardly Know, unele, 
lighting the bed-rogi candles, “unless it 
was the sound of the weir, and the wind, 
and the rain beating against the casements 
nade me feel—-well—as if nothing else 
would suit us so well this night. I never 
Sing that vin but I feel as if the Divine 
artus were outstretched to entold and = pro- 
tect me and all dear to me”’ 

“Ay, ny good lass, [ understand. You 
haven't got used to the roar of the weir and 
wind toyether. Now it sounds to me like 
the ;music of Lhe yreat organ at church, and 
I think J sleep best when the weir and the 
wind sing their loudest,”’ 
said 


answered Faith, 


“Tt iunakes me aad,"’ Paith, “and sets 


Ine wondering how tinany prople are wan- 
dering here and there without a rool to 
sholter them: and she shivered with some- 
thing «sore than cold, 


‘Phat old sweetheart of thine, Jocelyn, 
for one, have a notion,’ halt-questioned 
Lie tatiler, 

“Yes, unele, Jocelyn, for one,"’ sighed 
the virl, “lhough (eatonly Knows whether 
he be dead or alive,’ 


‘And TP think i's just a nightto be snug 
in bed, and be thankful we've yot one, 
asiooporawake,” putio the aunt, who was 


inclined to be practiedt, 
Taking upher candle, she gaid “good. 
night’ to Faith, and led the way, 


Toe inbatited portion of the building lav 


in the rear, aud e@extending Leyund the 
working willl Commanded a view of the 
river above the weir, 
In this lay the best parlor, and above 
that tie us ller’s bedrooiun, 
loa secountuiber wasa sort of attic above 
thiact Vite she bad echoed in prelerence to 
st es floor below, because it bad 
two Windows, and binanded @ tore ex- 
~ v Vv alil it uiditug river ane 
4 iB ‘ 
. } j ier fin 
' 4 a ‘ ith 
- ww 
a 
s 6a not ilK® r 
Lilonk i ervous, Bit wiiy Soeuld l 0 
nervous? Why should any one be ner- 
tr 9? 
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She had gone to a windew to draw down 
the blind, and stood looking out into the 
blank gloom, 

A sinall Atmertean clock on the chiraney- 
piece strack ten wirily 

“Ten o'elock! It was ten o'cloek on just 
such another night when Jocelyn and I 
parted at the farin gate five years ago. And 


now the faro’s pone, and father’s pone, too, 

“Poor Jocoiva ! Father was hard uion 
him, for ie wos steady, and he meant well, 
andl loved tue dearly -~if he was poor, 
Five vers, and nevera word oraline! It 
isa tong time to walt. 


“And sometimes T fear he inay be dead 
He would never 


or— No! not married, 

inarry any one butine, Tam sure of that. 
Gothelp us both! Thad need to « 
“Abide with me,’ this night, for [feel 
ithe were in mortal peril, and we bot) 


needed a sustaining power.” 

She had been icduty undressing as these 
thoughts passed through ber brain, and al! 
bout bubbled to her lips, 

Shenow knelt down by the side of her 
bed, on which lay a white quilt of her own 
hitting, and prayed—prayed as one who 
had areal petition to present to the real 
Power, and then laid herself down in her 
white bed repeating verse by verse the 
bvinn she had sung down stairs, 

Itseemed to haunt ter. And the weir 
seemed to roar tuore impressively than ever 
before, and the branches of a yreat 
willow by the water's edge, swung to and 
fro by the wusty wind, beat against the side 
of the house like the lashing of a flail, and 
would not suffer her to sleep, 

In the room below the miller snored most 
sonorously—-a proof of the somnolent effect 
of rushing wind and water upon hin, 

Mrs. Upeott was not easily lulled to 
rest that night. The mention of Jocelyn 
Prior hadroused some unplensant qtradiis of 


bare 


MO 


econsclenee, 


Slie remembered well the tint she had 
viven her brother, Ned Morrison, to say, 
“Nav'’ to Joeeryn, atone too poor to tnarry 
Patti jp and ber brother's dying accusation 


ittwas al her ftault-—-and her reflections 
wore not so pleasant as to induce sleep, 

She was however, jast dropping off int» 
her first doze, when —-was she dreaming or 
awake? or was it the toaning wind ?-—she 
keemed to hear a voice erying for “Help! 
Help!’ and the voiee seemed to be coming 
frourthe river, She listened! 
Surely that was “Ilelp!'? and 
very wheel itself? She arose 
her husband, 

Ile 
Aprain 
tiine, 

“Jacob i 
the wheel!’ 

Again she shook hit. 

“Eh, what? Nonsense, wife!’ as she re- 
peated her call. 

“T tell thee, there is, man! would 
let a fellow creature perish?’ 

“There is naughto’ the sort. It's 
possible, Tus th’ wind thou hears,’’ 
her husband, 

“at's not the 
man's vote” 


from the 
and shook 


snore, 
this 


her with a louder 
him, and roughly 


answered 


she shook 


she said, ‘There's some one in 


you 


not 
said 
thee; it's a 


wind, I tell 


“Just thee goto sleep. Faith’s flaved 
thee with ber notrons,”’ and the wnller 
eounposed hinnself for another snooze. His 
Wife was up and groping for a mateh, At 


that instant there wasa knock at the bed- 
room door, 


She dropped the miaten in alarin. 


‘Aunt! uncle! pet up. There's a tan 
drowning by the wheel! Geet up!’ rang 
out quickly, in Paith’s most affriphted 
tones, 

There was no turther need to shake Jacob 
Ui peout. 

lle was upand in his clothes) before his 
wife lad well lit the candle, and, with the 
keva tu his hand, running down the stairs 


baurelooted, 

lie called for a lantern, as 
and unbolted one door after 
dark, and stood upon 
mill, peering over its edge and calling out, 


he unloeked 
another in the 


“Whats that,’ before Fiuath’s trembling 
fingers put the lighted lantern into his 
favataed, 

Faint indeed was the voice that answer- 


ed bin; but, sure enough, there was a tnan 
right within the wheel, eclinwing to the flat. 
boards with the tenacity of despair. 

“Oh, uncle! how eould th ian get in 
there?” erled Faith, wringing ber hands in 
disiiay. 

“Never mind how he vot in, Faith; how 
to gethin ouc is the question,’’ said 
tiller, ‘‘tdere take back the lantern, and 
east the light down.” 

And so saving he laid himself down at 
lulidengthon the platforin, and reached 
over, 

Hisarm was too short: bis 
touched a wet tangle of bair. 

He afraid to overbalance hitmeelf if 
he streteled too far: but throwing one arin 
round thie the wooden handrail 
for a support, be edged himself tarther, and 
nade wsecond attempt, as as his wife erred 


fingers only 
wes 


hast post of 


Ino affeight, “.aeob, youll be overt’ and 
Faith, “Tiere, uncle, vou have him!” 

And sore enough he elutehed that 
dark wet torgle witha firtn graspjand then 
strove to draw the than up rds. 

\ deep groan answered th i 

Lia bewati dal se Wliose stre rt Was 
parently going tast, was raised no whit 

‘Run for a rope, wife,’’ called Jac 

Then, ‘Il say, my tan, can you J 

ae | ‘ if a) fe? 
» » 4 

I ‘ s 

\ . i Fatt i | is thi oa 
sinking energies. 

He did “try.”’ One of his hands wag 


feebly raised. 


the platform of the |! 


the | 
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| The burly miller eanght it, gave a stout 
tog, had him by the shoulder, then by 
both, 

Faith lent a band, and the man 
landed, soaking, shivering, and 
the platforin, 

oo" hank (Godt broke 
frotn three reliows hearts, 

The creature uttered not even one sylia- 
bie, b 

‘CQuick, wile! 
nmoiller, 

Notuntil the poor fellow beyan to revive 


was then 
liinp, on 


simultaneously 


he has fainted,” eried the 


and Jaeob Upeott spoke of trving te sget 
ion indoors to a sofa,’’ did either Faith or 
her cunt, shivering though they both were, 
eeolicet her impromptu toilette—a mere 


bawl, thrown overa hastily-donned petti- 
oat, 

ut now, 
Maith took 
- 

What was it set Paith’s blood all in a tin- 

ie. and Kept her nerves in a thrill, as she 

hurried on her elothes, and hastened to the 
| kiteben, to freshen up the fire, and make 
| herself osefnl, midnight though it was ? 


behind, 
fol- 


the lantern 
and Mrs. Upeott 


leaving 
to flight, 


howe 


And why was she haunted with tmermnor- 
ies of Joealyn Prior 
There was surely nothing about the half- 





drowned o.anto remind her of her lost 
| eweetlheart? 

The light ofthe lantern had fallen on a 
broad-shouldered frame, a faee pale and 


smeared with blood, but dark skinned, and 
round with @ black bushy veard, on 
which water-drops glistened. 

Jocelyn was slitn and ruddy; his hair was 
brown as anut, and his) chin was clean as 
herown, 

“Tt istanecy, mnere fancy, she argued with 
herse.f, ‘This is some laberer who has 
taken too much beer, and fallen into the 
atreamn,”’ 

Sut us the flickering light of the fresh tire 
fell on the face and tizure of the nan, lving 
a sort of stupor on tie ehintz-covered old 
fa, to Which trail of wet onthe clean stone 


Kel 


It 


floor led her eyes, the tancy seemed to 
strengthen. 

She drow nearer, 

“The tinan’s badly hurt,’ said her unele, 
“Tin afraid there been foul play. tles 


neither boots nor hat, his pockets are turned 


inside-out, and he’s wotan ugly cut on his 
head. Faith, lass, that was never done by 
our dam, or th’ wheel either!’ : 

Asthe iuiller addressed his niece by 
name, the man’s evelids slowly raised, 
and his lips faintly murindred— 

“Faith !’’ 

She had been nearing him, with her 
hands Urhtly eclasping together against her 
boson berown eyes straining in curious 


examinationgof tie taan’s lineanrents. 
With as SS that Sturted the miller 
she flung berselfou her Knees by the sofa, 


treat Lenerne 


and laid ber head on tha wet breast, sob- 
bing rather than saving, “Oh, Jocelyn! 
| Jocelyn ! is i vou? Is it you we have 


saved?) “Thank Grod !’ 
Yos, it was Jocelyn sure enough, and the 
aunt, Comtog in with seissors, Sponge, and 
plaster, was putinoa fresh fluster, for Barth 
had now fainted in the very clasp of her 
long-lost lover; and Mrs. U peott was alinost 
ag wiueh startled as her 
‘There would have been 
anyone that night had 
daine insisted — that 
necesssary for Jocelyn 
| posset and bed forall of 


micce, 

little sleep) for 
uot the notable 
dry clothes were 
Prior, and wari 
thems if they did 


not want to be bad up with rhenuimatise or 
bronehitis, and that it would look better for 
Paithto bestir herselfand be useful pian 
kneel there like awsimpleton and hinder 
her plastering up Joevlyn’s lorchead, 
Anugly cut indeed was there, when the 
damp clusters of curla were cut away; whit 
it readurlit ive been buttor tha thiek felt tat 
and abut bair there imino Kiowling, 
haith shuddered as s vy the long eut 


expose land plasterad. 
Never in her 
her beds de with more 


life had she Knelt down by 
devout thank fultuoss 


than wien she found herself mm her own 
root vith the knowledge that ber lover 
liad ‘ooo yresat peril and restored to her 
by l SS Linin awa itracte, 
Phelullextent ofthat peril she did not 
know taritii af Wott . 
| md supper on whieh the miller 
had iosisted as necessary after their un- 
} Wonted exertions, When their mew lniiate 
recoVered Consciousness, Was not in itself 


Suflicient to enable Jocelyn Prior to tell an 
exeiting tale that might. 

Hle was too prostrate cither to ask or to 
auswer questions, lle went to bed with a 
'thanktal heart, a@ imind comparatively at 
rest. 

Ilis greatest peril had led to bis greatest 


| 
' 
| 
| 


happiness, Faith was stulletrue te lic, her 
relatives, his deliverers, not unkind. tle 
slept, and slept soundly. 

Theaeiil bad been grindin eorn. for 


r 

hours betore he awakened, and recalled the 

Stratige events of the past might, 
Hle was sti and sere enough as he tried 

to leap outof bed and dress; but he knew 


the best cure for that was exercise 
His clothes, dry and brushed, lavin a 
chair. Tle was not long in showtng binself 
@down-Siairs n despatehing the break- 
fast ke pot Witilitipe for le 
Not particulariyv long in telling Faith 
vy he had tilen a@tong thieves, veen 
bed, and well-nigh tuurdered whilst on 
Vv ( her: foutt ~ iis ur 
i S f s 
Diess 1) rye iw b, i | ‘ 4 t 
throw hitnselfand her bit of tnoney at bis 
| feet,’ was calling sharply to ber niece, 
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“One pair of hands won't do two folks’ 
work.”’ 

A kiss was taken, and granted. She was 
off to ber household tasks, he in search of 
the miller. 

He tound the latter examining the wheel 
with his foreman. He was saying— 

“You see, if it hadn't been an undershot 
wheel, the chap must have been drowned ; 
| and it was just a mercy it was in the night, 
(and the mill not a-going. And I’m thank- 

ful I didn’t tarn over and go to sleep again, 
lor he would have been drown as it 
| was.’’ 

“Mr. Upeott,” said Jocelyn, “have your 
other men been told of last night’s adven- 
sure?’ 

“No; why ?”? was the answer. . 

“Bocause all our lives may depend on 
their ignorance and our silence. Oan this 
nan be trusted ?’’ was the low interroga- 
| tive, 





“What, Dick? ay,” cried the miller 
heartily. ‘I'd trust Dick to the world’s 
end, Bat I hate secrets. Whatis all this 
mystery about 7” 

lie was ready to admitthe prudence of 
keeping Jocelyn’s presence a secret when 
he heard how Jocelyn came to be in the 
river with a wound on his bead, with rifled 
pockets, and without boots; and further, of 
the vile plot to rob and fire the mill, if 
murder inade concealment a necessity. 

“IT knewthere’d been toul play, iad. I 
sald so last night! Eh! what a mercy it 





| wleep 1? 
| ‘That was undoubted. The point for con- 
| sideration, then, was how to secure the mill 
andthe expected burglars at the same time, 

and that without exciting alarin or sus. 
| picten. 

Trustworthy Dick proved a good coun- 
sellor, 

“Yo'd best tell th’ missesses, If yo doan’t 
they're sartain to tell th’ first woman as 
cCoises for ees or to sell a yard 
the strange thing that happened in the 
night: an’ then, whoo! it's blown about lke 


that,’ and he puffed a cloud of flour froin a 
dusty ledye, 

It was .. wise precaution, 

Neither Mrs U pentt nor Faith was ner- 
vous, and, sure enough, @ Woman with a 


hawker’s basket did come to the back door, 
and whist selling pios and needles sent 


her eyes roving from doorto door, from 
bolt to bar: a woman recognized as “Sal’’ 


by Joceyin, from behind the blind of his 
back bed-rootn, 

All went on at the mill as usual. 
was despatched to the market town witha 
load of flour, and grumbled audibly at the 
linpossibility of getting back in daylight. 
A‘ertainly, the miutl was stopped and the 
ten gone home for the night when the cart 
drove through the lane to the mill. But 
Iving in the bottom ofthe cart was a police- 
tan, and Diek, alter putting up the horse, 
entered the house to wateh with the rest. 

Be sure, Jocelyn had inore than’ one 
word to say to Faith, by wav of keeping up 
hercourage, before she and her aunt went 
upstairs, as if to bed, and extinguished 
their candies as if nothing wore on foot. 

The back door was known to be the point 
of attack, 


Midnight had come and gone. There 
was the sound of light wheels in the lane, 


and of footsteps approaching the house, A 
pried buaek,. 

Two ten werein the 
opened the parlor-door, tarned their lan- 
tern on an old bureau, and were about to 
force it open, when they were pounced upon. 

There was a sharp struggle, in which 
heavy blows were given and taken. The 
burglars brought lethal weapons into play. 


kitehen. 





A revolver, Jocelyn’s own, was aimed at 
his temple. 

Faith, candle in hand, stood in the door. 
way; the light flashed 
and Dan’s, 

For an instantthe rufflan stood aghast ; 
in that instant Jocelyn struck 
aside, and closed with the 
stunned with the seeming 
dead to lite. 

; ©Yousee [told your secrets to some one 
besides the fishes, Mr Dan,” cried Jocelyn 

| holding him fast while handeutfs were 

| Slipped on, 

“\v, worse luck,’’? growled the defeated 

; ruftian, 

| In the eart they had 

| 


nan, already 
return of the 


brought for their 


plunder, the burglars were conveyed to 


prison, and Dan, on whom were found 
Jocelyvu's ring and felt bat, cut’ through 
the crown, Knew that his would bea lite- 


sentence. Indeed both men had gone to 
} the mull armed, 

Not nore grateful was Jocelyn Prior for 
| his rescue from death in the mill-wheel 


skeleton key j *k; bo w } A : : M 
keleton key turned in the lock; bolts were tated in doing 80, she, Miss Carleton, told 


on Jocelyn’s tace | 


! 





: , 
was T yot up, and didn’t turn over again to | 











“Ay, ay,” said Jocelyn, who had Faith 
by his side, “your old mill-wheel bas been, 
under Heaven, the ineans of restoring us to 
each other; but, Mrs. Upeott, your readi- 
ness to help a fellow creature brought about 
your own preservation. And bad you not 

istened to the voice of hamanity, the 
voice of gratitude could never have been 
heard.” 


———————>-_- ————___-_— 


Lame Nelly. 


BY MAGGIE BROWNE. 








\O Nelly is going to be married ?”’ 

‘*Yes, more isthe pity. It will spoil 

all our pleasant parties. Fancy a party 

without Nelly! Why, there would be no 
pleasure in it at all.” 

‘“‘Her marriage will — oe her en- 
teri.g into our gaiety. hy should it? 
She will still be living amongst us, and 
Nelly 18 too true- hea to give up her old 
friends,”’ 

“That she is! 
all the world !”’ 

“And the prettiest !’’ 

“Yes, and such a favorite! The life and 
soul of our circla! Dear Nell, I hope she 
will be happy!” 

It was two girls who thus spoke. They 
were seated under a large tree, one with a 
book, the other with some fantastical em- 
broidery on black satin. 

The sun was setting, and they watched 
the yolden beams sink behind the purple 
clouds until the last yellow streak died 
away in the crimson west, 

“It is what the world calls ‘a good 
mateh,’ ’ resumed Alice Twig, the “friend 
ot friends,”’ whom Nelly had selected out 


The best and truest girl in 


| of her large circie of acquaintances. 


0’ tape, of | 


Dick | 


They 


The farinor felta sharp cut across the arm. | 


“Yes, Mr. Carleton is wealthy; but he 
and his family are horribly proud. Fancy 
our dear little warm-hearted Nelly coming 
in contact with that grim sister of his! Miss 
Carleton is nearly tweaty years older than 
her brother.”’ 

“With her bright, loving ways she would 
win the affection of even a colder person 
than Miss Carleton.”’ 

A merry laugh rang through the homely 
garden, aud Nellie herself bounded before 
them. 

She was worthy of the praise they be- 
stowed upon her. 

Pleasant and pretty, sweet, girlish, frank 

and true, the young creature was beloved 
and petted asa fair queen among her sub- 
jects, 
‘My dears,’’ she laughed, “they say that 
listeners never hearanything good of them- 
selves; but 1 ama living proof to the con- 
trary, and I cannot fancy how I have de- 
served what you have said; but it is all 
your own good-nature, girls. Ob, you dear 
old things, I have such great, grand news 
for you!” 

“News, Nell! What can it be?” asked 
Alice. 

“Guess! But no, you little stupid! you 
were never good at guessing. So I will 
have compassion on your curiosity. Well, 
this grin and cold Miss Carleton, as you 
call her,is going to give us all a picnic. She 
gave me carte blanche to ask who I liked, 
Alice. You are at the top of my list. You 
next, Emma. What do you think? I have 
asked every girl I know; and when I hesi- 


ine to add every nan, woman, and child 1 
liked tothe number. Now what do you 
say of the grim Lady of Montpellier?” 

“It is all to please her brother, of course; 
but it is delightful news, Nell. A picnic! 
What tun! A gipsy tea od 

“Not atall, dear! A grand luncheon first 
at which all the elite of the county——" + 

“Are to be introduced tothe future Mrs. 





Carleton, of Montpellier,” interrupted 
mina saucily. 
Nelly bleshed. 
‘**Don’t be rude,” she said. ‘‘We are to 


the revolver | 





than were the Upeott tor their deliverance | 


from robbery and murder, 

| In their gratitude his poverty 
| Sightof. 

| He was not only welcome to 

} toa home and ire in the mill. 


ish 


|} It Was net until this was all said and set- 
tled that he astonished thom all by saying 
he was “nota poorian,’’ and producing a 


digyver’s belt, whic the thiev- 


a brilliant store of 


i liad escaped 
sh claws of Dan, slewed 
diamonds, 


“Diamonds of inv own digging, in South 
Airica,”’ said he. *‘l went away, resolved 
t ike Sit nit | could come back 

I nm Farner 

ba) sf 4 

‘ ‘ " is w \ “ j 

i i 1} \ ana Jac { p escanted 
mmol neritsol his old iilll-wheel, with 


} an addenda of grateful thanks that he ‘had 
not turned over and gone to sleep again.’ 


have Lord and Lady Herrington, Lord and 
Lady Harvey, and——’’ 

“Plain Jack Twig.”’ 

The three girls leaped to their feet as a 
inan’s voice uttered the last words, for 
emerging from behiud the tree was a tall 
figure, which they did not recognize—a 
young gentleman, with a manly, handsoine 
face, strong and intellectual-looking, and 
siniling on them mischievously. 

“And plain Jack Twig,’ he repeated, 
amused atthe puzzled looks which were 
eagerly lifted to his face trom those six 
bright eyes, 

*You are not Jack Twig,” said Emuina, 
at last. 

“I have the misfortune to be that seltf- 
sane individual, Miss Eimina Stanmore,” 
he replied, lilting his hat courteously. 

Warm greetings tollowed. 


Alice fairly wept with delight, for this 


| young fellow was her cousin, who had left 


was lost | 


Faith, but | 


| 


| 


hoine when a boy, and returned after five 
years—this fine young man,the like of 
whom she bad never seen. 

“And youn'llinclude me in she invita- 
tions to your picnic?” he asked, when a lit- 
tle caluiness was restored. 

“Ot course,"’ returned Nellie, simply. 

Hler eyes met his earnest gaze. 

She blushed, and then grew pale; then 
blushed again, and wondered why her 
heart leaped so wildly, why that tumultu- 
ous feeling tilled her soul with such exquis- 
ite rest and happiness, 
A fortnight elapsed, the 


and morning 


} 


law iit ) | iy a fortnight, but 
tt Nelly Grav seemed to have 
etiine—seeined only to 

lave existed since the inoment when she 


7 


et the d 


dark eyes of John Twig bent upon 
arnestly under that old elm in Eim- 
ina’s little garden. 

Yet Nelly was engaged to be married to 
Mr. Carleton, 


her so @ 
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He hadj sought her honorably, and she 
believed she loved hin: untilthe awaken- 
ing of her heart tangiit her otherwise. 

Oh, why should its wayward throbs 
have not lain dormant, when the voice of 
her betrothed = tad 
them into life ? 

Fresh and fair looked Nelly on the morn- 
ing of the picnic. Her light Pompadour 
dress, the soft lace near er neck and hands, 
the very flower she were at her throat, 
seeined to be all mate specially for her, so 
well they suited ber bright young beauty. 

Her mother watched her with pardonable 
pride as she flitted among the roses in the 
garden, and she breathed a silent prayer 
that her child’s married life would be as 
happy as her giriaood days had been, 

Nelly culled a bunch of crinmon roses, 
and an arranging them very indus- 
triously when she saw a tall figure enter 
the wicker gate a few paces from her. 

“Can you spare men bud, Miss Gray ?” 
asked Jack Twig, coming along the walk. 

She looked up and trembled. Jack's 
handsotne face was pale as tnarble. 

“Are vou ill ?” she asked, involuntarily. 

He paused over her question, aud asked 
another. 

“Is it true what I have heard, Nelly— 
that you are engaged to Mr. Carleton?” 

“It is trae.”’ 

A silence fell between them—a 
so oloquent that both felt it 
words. 

Then he turned to leave her. 

“Will you not have iny flower?" she 
faltered, holding it towards hii, 

He took it, while that cruel silence di- 
vided them, and in a moment more he was 
gone. 

She had been his little 
ago. 

Nell and Jack had 
one another; but he had left his home, and 
she forgot jim. 

Yet now, a8 she gazed after his retreating 
figure, a great joy filled her heart. 

He loved ber, come what might 
future. 

She could never forget the wild thril 
ecstacy that thought brought ler then. 

But he was gone, aid when should they 
ineet again ? 

Would he 
Mountpellier? 

Upon the stroke of twelve, as Miss Carle- 
ton had appointed—it was half-past eleven 
now—the sound of wheels approached, and 
poor Nelly sighed, 

It was Mr. Carleton’s landeau. Emma, 
seated in state, was chatting gaily to the 
young tan Opposite to her, 
hitmself, 

She had quickly come to the conclusion 
that Ne!ly’s Intended busband was notsuch 
a proud inortal, after all. 


silence 
tuere than 


‘swectheart long 


in the 


join them as arranged at 


He had called for Eimuma first, and then | 


Nelly took her seat, and they drove round 
the green lanes for Alice Twig. 

What a glorious day it was, and whata 
inerry party ! 

Even Miss Carleton’s voice could be heard 
in laughter; and to crown all, Mr. 
sleek Arab could be seen 
the carriage of Lady Herrington, 
whom he kept upa lively conversation. 

Poor Nelly, seated by ber lover, had eyes 
only for that manly figure on before her, 
and became a very distant lady-love in- 
deed. 

The Carletons certainly knew how to give 
a party of this kind. 

The luncheon was superb; nothing had 
been forgotten, and everything was re- 
cherche. 


Mr. and Miss Carleton were a pertect host | 
and hostess, but poor Nelly did not enjoy ‘ 


the party. 

She bad not spoken a word to Mr. Twig 
all day, or rather he bad not spoken 'to her, 
but openly avoided her. 

“Well, it is best so,” shethought; “best 
that we should never ineet again alter this 
one ever-to-be-remenibered day.’’ 


“What isthe matter, little one?’ asked 
Miss Carleton, when she and Nellie had 
sauntered away among the trees, after 
luncheon. 


“Nothing should be the matter on such a 
day as this,’” returned the girl, evasively. 

“Shall we explore yonder ruins?” 

Nelly assented, and they entered an old 
castle, overgrown with ivy and wild creep- 
ers. 

A picturesque, beautiful spot it was, but 
sinelling of inould and datnp. 

Nelly shuddered and laughed, 

“Do not think me quite a barbarian, Miss 
Carleton,” she said, **but thisis the most 
disinal place Lever saw. Ol), bere is an old 
staircase. No! some stone steps; where 
can they lead to ?” 

“Let us see. I love old ruins; and shall 
go first. Come along, child ; there must be 
asplendid view up there. Keep by the 
wall, and be careful.’’ 

Nelly obeyed, and both got to the top in 
safety, but Miss Carleton became too ven- 
Luresoine, 

A low parapet was at the top of the steps, 
and on this she stepped; it cruinbled and 
tottered under ber feet. 

Nelly sprang forward and caught her as 
she was reeling head foremost down the 
dizzy height. 

She held her fast within her strong young 
arins and lifted her toa place of safety, but 
the stones gave way, and in 

t Nelly te 


18S 


another li- 
Slan d Ul 


was " 


’ 


, ate 


itt th road s ; md N 
lying prone tipon the grass, more 1Ke 4 


dead than a living thing. 














































































































not the power to call | 


onee been all in all to | 


of | 


Mr. Carleton | 


Twik’s | 
cantering beside | 
with | 


the grim Miss Carleton, in deep distress ; 

but Nelly neither beard nor saw her, 

She lay limp and motionless, despite her 
companion’s frantic efforts to arose her, 

In despair, Miss Carleton lifted the light 
girlish forin in her arma, and carrying her 
a few paces, cried loudly for help. 

But no help came. 

What should she do? 

It was fully a quarter of a inile to the 
place where they had luuched, and all the 
party bad wandered off in different direc- 
tion; but she knew that the servants of 
Mountpellier were somewhere about, and 
jaying Nelly down, she fled to them for 
succor. 

Rushing madly along, she almost tainted 
at her brother's feet before she reached the 
spotshbe was making for. 

Mr. Carleton was not amiable. Proad 
himself, he was more than nonplussed at 
seeing hia proudersister lying almost in- 
sensible at his feet. 

He took ber up and shook ‘her; but she 
made no sign of being aware of the coupli- 
ment: than he lookea round helplessly and 
whistled, 

A servant appeared; but Miss Carleton 
battled bravely with her weakness; and 
| through ber white lips issued the one word, 
“Nelly !’" 

All Mr. Carleton’s faculties were on the 
alert now, be listened eagerly for his sister 
to speak again. 

“Run tothe ruins; Nelly is there, dead!” 
sbe gasped at length. 

“Dead I’ he repeated;“what do you mean, 
Latgrina?’’ 

“T cannot explain now. Hasten to the 
ruins—the old cystle—you know it. Nelly 
is there, dead!” 

Mr. Carleton waited for no more. Nelly, 
his love, hisgbeautifnl sweetheart, his own, 
had met with some accident, but, oh! sure- 
ly not dead! 

So to the ruins he flew, forgetting all his 
pride and dignity, as he iuagined, yet 
| never before in all bis life displaying both 
so truly. 

Nelly remembered nothing until she 
found her head pillowed on Jack ‘Twig's 
shoulder, 

Perhaps it was that fact which had aroused 
ber frou ber death-like swoon, for who can 
analyze the workings of the beart, or the 
strange svinpathies of nature? 

“Nelly, ny darling, what has happened?” 
asked Jack, his voice tremulous with etno- 
tion, 


| 





| aud looked up wonderingly. 

“Is Miss Carleton hilled ?’’ she asked. 

“T don’t know anything about Miss Car- 
leton; ere you much burt, Nelly ?” 
| “7 don't think so,”’ 

‘But you are so pale and treinbling.”’ 
| “T shall soon be better.” 

“Nelly, Nelly! you are going to faint 
again !"" 
| “T wish that T could die!” 
| “Oh, my love! my Nell! tell me the 
truth. You are happy, dear, Who is it 
| you would give yourself if you had the 
power . 264 

“T am betrothed to—to him.” 

“On, Nell! and I—what aim 1 to doin all 
my Jong—long life without vou? You are 
the very soul of iwny being! I love you, 
Nell, despite all the Carletons inthe world! 
Nell, what am I to do without you ?” 

“Leave ime,” she murmured,  taintly; 
“vou have no right to speak like this, Ob 


” 


She lay back on the grass as Mr. Carleton 
rushed forward, Jack gave place to him at 
ones, and silently stood apart as Nelly 
again spoke, 

“Tam not much hurt, Mr. Carleton,” she 
said, ber, lips quivering with the pain she 
sought to hide; “it is only wy foot, 
is a physician in our party, Mr. ‘Twig; 
would vou kindly send hitn here to me?” 

Jack sped away at her bidding, his great 
heart throbbing painfully with its anguish, 
_ “A sprain?” said Mr. Carleton, lifting 

his questioning eyes to the physician’s face. 

“Worse. I am afraid, broken,’ was the 
whispered reply. , 

No one courmprehended the tact except the 
grits Miss Carleton, who showed tnore 
emotion at the sentence thanany one would 
give her credit for. 


Broken? Yes; the delicate litnb was 
broken, and Nelly would be; tnaimned for 
life. 

Everyone who heard of it felt for the 


**My brave girl! my darling Nell!” cried 


bright young life which would be shadowed 
everinore; tne sweet girl who had gladden- 
ed inany a weary hour of almost everyone 


present by her generous kindness and lov- | 


ing thoughtlulness : the little tuaidem who 
had been the very life of her imuther’s 
heart, henceforth laine Nelly. 

Many bitter tears did Miss Carleton shed 
when she saw the girl Jitnping about on 
crutches—the girl whom she believed had 
saved her life. 

Yes; Nelly her life. Miss 


had saved 
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Nelly withdrew herself from his embrace | 


, pleasant. 





a word, and was spared all questions until 
tea was removed. 

And Nelly, taking ber place by the harp, 
as was her wont on winter evenings, began 
to sing. 


**L cannot sing the old songs; 
They are too dear to me!" 


So far had she gone, when Miss Carleton 
rose, and ran from the room sobbing. 

Nelly, bobbling on her crutches, tol lowed 
with all thes she could command. 

“What is wrong, Laurina, dear?’’ rahe 
asked, when the elder lady at last over- 
caine her emotion. 

“Ou, Nelt, darling, such a dreadiul thing 
bas happened,’ she replied. “And you 
s0 good, so sweet, 80 noble! Ob, I cannot 
tell vou; but he was never worthy of you, 
my pet!’ 

A glad light leaped into Nelly’s eyes, 

‘Is Mr. Carleton imarried to y Lydia 
Herrington?”’ 

“Ob, my Nell! why do you ask such a 
question?” 

“I have noticed his attention to her so 
much.” 

“Since—since-—"’ staminered Miss Car- 
leton, unable to proceed. 

“Since | became lame,’’ supplied Nelly, 
siniling. 

Yes dear; he is not worthy of you.’’ 

‘He is inarried then ?’’ 

**Yoa.”” 

“Thank hoaven !’’ 

“Noeily!”’ 

“Ob, I am so happy!" 

“Nell! Nell!’ cried 
room, abruptly. “tere is——’’ 

“Only Jack,’’ said Mr. Twig, entering 
also, “Ah, Miss Carleton, I congratulate 
you on your brother's marriage. Nell,have 
you no werd tor ine?” 

‘Yes; | ansn—I am laine, Jack,’’ 

“Lame or not, ny little wife!’ 

So it ended, and so time woreon. Lady 
Herrington Carleton, perhaps craving a 
little of that sympathy which every true 
woman feels when **Married, not imated,’’ 
turned to Nelly as her best frieud and ad- 
viser. 

And happy Nelly never failed her. 

Grim Miss Carleton bas soinehow grown 
into the hearts of her people, Not a cottager 
about the place but now gladly welcomes 
her approach; while the “sweet lady” 
(ineaning Mrs. Twig, whois the wife of 
the “young lad’’ they had adored since 
bovhood), is worshipped and quoted far 
and near, “lameNelly” no longer,although 
aSiight halt is perceptibie in her walk, 
which her husband—who tnust be adinitted 
to be the best judge—never sees, for he 
loves her witha purer love than had beeu 
given to Nelly inthe vouthful days of yore, 
and asthe old saw says with truth, “love is 
a blind one.” 


Alice, entering the 


_ ———_> -¢- —_.- _ 


Two STORIES OF A PLLOT.—He waa quite 
intolerant of railways, but then lis first ex- 
perience of the locomotive engine was not 
Somehow, he got on to the rail- 


| way line on a hazy night; and just as the 


There | 


\ northwards when he was 
captain to run down below and help bim- | 


Carleton was advanced in years, and rather , 


feeble. She could not bave survived what 
young and vigorous. Nelly eould pull 
through. 


So titne rolled on, and winter shook his 
hoary locks ou white-robed, snowy earth. 

Nelly sat before the cheertul fire, her 
mother pouring out tea, and faithtul Alice 
SiLLIng Opposite her, when @ KNUcK Caine to 
the door. 

‘It is Mr 
nervously 


Carleton !’ said Mra, Gray, 


a vi > 


To-n ut 


ior} t atat \ 4 rearh LO 
stern andjwora 


nore 


ked 
thay 


igual, bul she agid not | 


train had slowed down to enter the ststion 
the engine struck him and knocked hiin 
over. 

The enyine-drivér becaine aware of a 
brief burst of strong language, and in great 
alarin called upon two porters to walk 
along the line and see what had happened. 
They did so, of course, and when they got 
to the place of the accident, the light of 
their lanterns revealed the pilot, perfectly 
sound, and engaged in brushing dirt off his 
clothes. 

When he saw the bright buttons of the 
railway officials the thought of the police 
came instantly into bis mind, and he said, 
“Here, now, vou needn't be taking me up; 
if I’ve done any damage to your engine I'll 
pay for it.’’ 

At another time he was Lringing a ship 
invited by the 


sel! toa nip of brandy. 

Alter taking his brandy he proceeded to 
light his pipe at the stove. Now the captain 
possessed a large monkey, and the creature 
was Shivering near the fire. The pilot said, 
“A gusty day, sir;’> and the tnonkev gave 
4 responsive shiver, The pilot went on 


with affable gruffness, “The Soutar liybt's 
away on the port bow now, sir ;"? and still 
the inonkey ‘nade no answer. Not to be 


stalled off, the pilot proceeded, ‘We'll be 
over the bar in an hour, wr.” But failing 





to elicit a response even to this pleasant in- | 


formation, he stepped up on deck, 
ranging himself alongside the captain on 
bridge, said, **What a quiet chap your father 
wT 

-- i so -_— - 

AN Eccentric CHARACTER.--The Rev. 
Mr. Hangimore, of Leicestershire, lKugiaud, 
WaS @ Very singular characver. He diet on 
January Ist, 1776, possessed of the following 
effects, namely:—83,000 per annuum, and 


$5,000 in inoney, which, as be died intestate, | 


fell to a ticket collector in London, He is 
suid to have kept one servant of @ach sex, 
whom he locked up regularly every night. 
His last eroployvinentofan evening was to 


yo round tis premuses, let loose his dogs, 
and fire lis gun. tle lost bis life as follows: 
(roing one tnornity vo let out his servants, 
the dogs fawned upon hitn suddenly, aud 
threw hius into a poud,where he was found 
dead. Ilis servants heard his eall for as 
sist , but iy ckKkel up they could 
} y 


% I ‘ shery seal 


hems, 60 horses and es, 200 ckaxesa, 


200 spades aud sbovels, /4 ladders, and 249 
razors. 


and | 





| 





New Publications 





. 
“Studies in Werdeworth,’’ is # critical 
voluine on one of the prominent English 
—_ by H. N. Hadson. The author for 
ity years has been an enthusiastic admirer 
and student of the bard, and in this book 
gives suine of the results of his work,in the 
way of discoveries and impressions. Mr. 
Hudson's main idea is to awaken other 
minds to a knowledge of the many 
poetical beauties of his favorite, alieging 
that were this ble, thiome interested 
would find t iu many points of ex- 
cellence, Wordsworth deserves a place 
alongside Shakapeare. Mr. Hudson's treat- 
ment of Spaces while coverin , the 
emer nts in acritical essay,incidenis 
illustrative selections from the poet's writ- 
ings as well as biographical and literary 
facta. Taking ita object into consideration 
the book has a high reading value, and 
while admirers of Wordsworth will of 
course get it, it nay be a profitabie novelty 


for others also to poruee it. 350 es, 
bound in cloth. ublished b Jittle, 
Brown & Oo., Boston, and for sale by Porter 


& Coates, 

It is impossible for any words to increase 
the high esteemn in which Francia Park- 
tnan the historian stands towarde the great 
republic of readers, All that need be done 
therefore is to aiinply announce that voluine 
l.of his latest work‘*Montcalin and Wolfe,’’ 
has just been published. When we state 
that itis replete with all the excellences 
that have so deservedly made him famous, 
our task would seem at an end. In its 
pages he has incorporated the result of the 
most exhaustive reading and labor on the 
subject,the leading libraries of his country, 
France and England have been thoroughly 
exainined for the purpose. The consequence 
18 that inuch is given in the way of history, 
heretofore entirely unknown and even un- 
suspected, concerning the tine, places and 
actors involved, ‘Together with the lively 
interest of a romance it presents for the tirw 
time a complete and reliable bistory of the 
events immediately preceding the Artneri- 
can War of Independence, Large ty pe,5l4 
mages; bound in cloth. Published by 

Jittle, Brown & Co, For sale by Porter «& 
Coates. 
MAGAZINES. 


The November Magazine o 
History coves freighted with three adimira- 
bly illustrated articles of great public inter- 
est. The Unsuccessful Candidates for the 
Presidency of the Nation (1.) contains the 
por raits of George Clinton, Elbridge Gerry, 
Aaron Burr, Rutus King, DeWitt Clinton, 
Willian H. Crawford, William Wirt, Henry 
Clay, John C, Calhoun, Lewis Cass,General 
Scott and Henry Clay. Other articles are: 
An Old Colonial College, by Prot. Charles 
F. Richardson; Button Gwinnett, by Charles 
(, Jones, Jr., LL.D.; California's Golden 
Prime of Forty-Nine; protusely illustrated 
by Charles Howard Shinn; Historic Homes 
—Ochre Point, Newport, K. 1., the old man. 
sion of Willian Beach Lawrenoo at Octire 
Point, together with the portrait of this 
eminent jurist. “Original Documenta this 
month contain unpublished letters from 
Washington, Hancock, Lafayette, Dr. 
Franklin and others; “Minor Topics” has « 
sketch by Frank HK. Green,of the Pre-Revo- 
lutionary Surgeons of King’s County; and 
Notes,Queries, Replies, Societies, and Book 
Notices are retnarkably good, Published at 
30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 

The November issue of the Popuar 
Seience Monthly haa the following interest- 
ing and instructive contents: “The Rela- 
tions Between the Mind and the Nervous 
System,” “German Testimony on the 
Classics Question,” “Origin of the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy,” “The Future of tie 
Negro in the South,” “Pending Problems 
of Astronomy,” “Drowning the Torrent in 
Vegetation,” “ What is Electricity 7?" 
“Chilian Volcanoes, Active and Extinct.’”’ 
“The (bemistry of Cookery,” ‘Domestic 


American 


Arts in Datnaraland,”’ “Old Custoins of 
Lawlessness,’’ “The Oi! Supply of the 
World,” I., “Sketch of Professor Jaines 
Hall,’ with portrait. Kditor’s Table; The 
American Association at Philade! phia— 
Hlarrison, Comte, and Spencer.—Is the 


Contrast valid ? ‘Literary Notices.’’ 
“Popular Miscellany,” and “Notes.” D, 
Appleton & Co,, Publishers, N. Y. 
Liyypinecotts Magazine for November 
opens with «a well-illustrated article, the 
firstoftwo, by Edmund Kirke, Kiving the 
narrative of # journey up the French Broad 
When the roads had been rendered itn) pas- 
sible by # flood, and relates many atnusing 
experiences amony the natives, “A Holi 
day in Seotland,” by Norman Pearson, an 
English barrister, is a breezy account of 
Sheoting aad fishing inthe bighlands and 
borderland during the “long = vaeation.’”’ 
The author of “Study and Stinnulants” dis. 
cusses (ue position of Jobn Bright in rela- 
tion to the temperance 
Catherine Hopley, author of “Snakes,” 
has « pleasant article on “Domestic 
Pets,” Kuyene Didier gives a yossipy ac. 
count of *Atmerican Authors and Artists 1 
Roine,’’ and Theodore Child describes thie 
Paris, 


Movement. 


great bazaars of under the title of 
“The Women’s Paradise.”” Tue serials y 
Miss Tincker «nd the **Duchess,"’ some in 
terestirg short stories, poetns, and short 
papers and sketches, make up a number 
varied interest and attractiveness, | 
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HOW I BECAME A HERO. 





BY EDMUND DOWNEY. 





even ut this distance of time I seem to 

Sear, with undefinable awe, his deep. 
t med suinmons forthe cane, on those oc 
camions when he fancied present physical 
wiffering the best means of securing my 
future moral happiness, 

And though the hand that dealt those 
kindly eruel blows has long since palsied 
in the grave, it needa no strong effort of 
fancy to recall the Damoctean feelings with 
whieh I gazed on that uplifted rod. 

1 had Faust come home for my week's 
holiday atChristinas from a boarding-school, 
‘The tedious, leaden-tooted dava whieh pre- 
coded that period had been spent by atriend 
Ote Irving (son of a neighboring triend of 
grandfather's) and inyself in preparing a 
grand dramatic periormance, to take place 
on the thine-baltowed beards of our parlor, 

In conjunction with some other young 
aspiranie for dramatic fame residing in the 


\| M grandfather wasa stern old man ; 
i 


vieinity, we had pitebed on a melodraina ot | 


the conventional bloodthirsty type as the 
inost eligible way of displaying our his- 
trionie tatent. 

Long and anxious consultations had taken 
place in the dead ot night in our dormitory 
regarding the interesting details of our mo- 
inentous enterprise, 

Stormy and tierce were the debates when 
opinion was divided as to the greater desir- 
ability of ten cents expenditure in green 
fire tor the thrilling climax, or as vo the ad- 
Vantaze of that suin being invested in horse 
hair, forthe “eriime-etained viilain’s’’ beard, 

Indeed. on one cecasion, a resort to blows 
KeoneEd tmimninent, when Ote and I were 
each trinity persuaded of the others in- 
capacity to play the chivairic-m:inded false 
heir who ater having been killed in the 
terrible combat (real swords!) of the third 
act, appears asa beneficentapparition in the 
final scene, and biesses everybody to the 
plaintive #traras of av accordion | 

Kelheursais innumerable were constantly 
taking place, and such a height did the 
(Arainatie furore reach, that from our ex- 
traordiaary iuanner of performing the most 
common acts of everyday life, our inaster 
grew seriousy alarmed and dubious as to 
our sanity 

At iength caine the long looked for day, 
bringing a short respite from scholastic 
borrors, 

lous (who, proud tn the consciousness 
of having # -eal drama in perspective, were 
inevned (oO treat anything not strictly 
theatricai wih conteinpt) the speeches, 
sous, and goueral wuik-and-watery nature 
ofthe usual entertainments at such times 
seomed state flat, and unprofitable, 

it was will a heart beating high in hope 
aod pride coat, the morning aller iny ar- 
aval bome TL walked toward my grand- 
fathere® sanctum, to reveal our darling 
cherimsed project, and to obtain bis sanction 
an countenance lo the forthcoming arrange- 
iments, 

Hitherto he nad been inclined to treat my 
favoriie past'ines as being vulgar, and now 
I telt alinost digoitied at the thought of the 
joyous surprise he would manifest on 
learning the ennobling turn iny mind had 
taken. 

In a few moments my plans were di- 
vulyed ; aud 1 was tastily plunging into a 
chaotic tuass of details, about the alteration 
of the parlor to sult 80 Inagnificent an occa- 
sion, When the gruff voice of my relation 
speedily put to flight my rose-colored 
Visions : 

“What! plav-acting and all that rubbish 

—Lurning the house upside down—taking 
the carpet up in the parlor—only eleven of 
you. Well, upou my soul! Give ine iny 
cane! 

itis needless to say I did not hasten my 
fate. But alas! too fow moments elapsed 
belore my aching shoulders and aversion to 
@ recuinbent posture warned ine against 
dreams of melodraina in iny boyhood's 
hore, 

Moodily, with red eyes, and a general 
feeling of blueness, | went over to acquaint 
Qte of the abrupt extinguisher our hopes 
had received, 

by bi Twas inet with every demonstra- 
tion of pitv, on recounting iny martyrdom 
in the Thespain cause, 

Ihitterly did we revile with schoolboy ve- 
hemence the puritanical obtuseness with 
whieh grandfatier refused to see the en- 
iyhteping effects of the domestic drama, 

At length, however, we concluded wisely 
that vituperation was of no help to our 
plans; so with much coyilation we resolved 
ourselves Into a coumittes of two, to dis- 
cuss ways and means, 

U.timsately, it was decided that a good. 
natured farmer (whose son was in our 
school and one of the players) should be 
asked to furthur our views in the matter of 
uu slaye, 


Couforted somewhat by having a fixed 





| 
| 
| 


course resolved upon, but still smarting | 


underthe vigorous infliction of the morn- 
ius, I took my way back to the house. 

lie Nest, for such was the quaint naine 

ir residence was known by, was situated 

the rise ofa hill, round which the main 

vicrept. To reach it, therefore, it was 


wary toturn froin the highway inw&> a 

j t aie 
place was very retired; the tnain 
won of its purchase DY ny grandfather, 
it by some half a century ol city 


Into this Jane, then, I had turned, and 
was wiiustiing gaily as I walked, half my 
Annoyance of the morning being forgotten 


by exercise in the keen air, and my antici- 
pations of our ooming fan, when | was coo- 
fronted by two men. 

The suddenness of their appearance 
startied ine; nor did a closer inspection of 
the gentleinen prepossess ine more favor- 
ably. 

The first was a great bulking, beetie- 
browed fellow, on whose receding forehead 
“crime” was legibly imprinted. 

His companion, though of smater stature, 
and less fortinidable asspect, was infinitely 
more repulsive, and the low cunning of nis 
blotched and dirty face caused ine to shud- 
der involuntarily. 

They each carried bags, nor was my sur- 

rise us to their being hawkers apparently 
Ineorrect, for with a glance at his fellow- 
peddier, the short ove came forward and 
said ina whining voice: 

“Any pretty pictures, iny little dear, this 
inorning?—voery cheap and very nice—only 
look, my nice little boy.” 

So saying be thurst into my hand one or 
twoot the gaudy pictures, so commonly 
hawked about the country. 

Though buta child L instinctively felt my 
feeling of repulsion deepen, as the cringing 
accents of the man fell upon my ear. 

With a burried negative I passed on, but 
not without hearing the deep undertone of 
the latter inan pour forth a blasphemy, ac- 
companied by the words: 

“IT guess that’s the cut of the old ‘un.”’ 

At the tine I did not pay tnuch attention 
lo the speech, as I had an undefinable long. 
ing to place a greater distance between us, 
and on arriving atthe house it was speedily 
forgotten tor the time, through the dis- 
covery ofiny grandfather in a tremendcus 
rage. 

I must here mention that among the 
oddities of my relation was his utter dis- 
like to anything in inoney matters that re- 
semmbled credit. 

in all his deali.gs he expected and paid 
ready money. 

To further his views on this subject, he 
wasin the habit of drawing very large 
amounts from the bank ina bulk, thereby 
always having ready tnoney in the house. 

On this identical morning he had just re- 
ceiveda large suin, and it was during the 
counting of this that I had disturbed him by 
the inention of ny unlucky play. 

It appears that during iny ebsence be bad 
disco vered some fancied error made by the 
bank officials, and was ina perfect fury 
about it. 

However, afterthe whole day spent in 
furning and fretting, and threata of with- 
drawing his account, he found it to be an 
error of bis own, and became inore pacified. 

Our household wasasinall one, consist- 
ing of my aforementioned old black nurse, 
who, with a young girl comprised the fe- 
inale portion of its intimates, grandfatber and 
inyself, 

The inexorable laws of the establishment 
dooined an early retirement to bed, 80 
about eight o'clock I found my way to my 
room, but not to sleep, 

My first care was to clothe myself in the 
dress | had inanaged for the ill-used false 
heir, and to rehearse that part with the 
utmost delight to myvaelf. 

Having commenced the dress rehearsal, 
inclination and duty rendered it incuinbent 
on ineto go through with it. 

In accordance with this very proper feel- 
ing, | bad dofled the habiliments which 
the badly-treated youth was supposed to 
have worn in the flesh for the more un- 
Sightly toilet popularly ascribed to ghosts 
in general and the tombs in particular. 

‘To heighten the horrific and iinpress inv 
audience with a due respect for the ghastly 
agpect of the apparition, | bad decided upon 
using «a phosphoric ores 

Thinking it would be better to ascertain 
the effect of this myself, before retying on 
it as a certain success, 1 was busily engaged 
rubbing some on my face, when | heard 
my grandfather's step on thestairs beneath. 
I was fully aware of what to expect if 
caught in flagrante delicto. 80 in a moment, 
puff! out goes the candle, and in goes his 
ghostehip to bed, 

Now whether the drama had made ine 
drowsy (sole possess that facuily in a re. 
mmarkable degree) or whether my caning 


had heightened tny naturally sieepy nature 


I cannot vouch for, but whatever the cause, 
I mnust alinost instantaneously have falien 
asleep. 

J bad passed through a mazy century of 
half-connected dreaims when I was awaken. 
ed by a noise resembling a cat's claws 
scratching against the glass, though but 
half aroused, | felt great surprise at such an 
unusual sound, being aware that (on ac- 
count of my grandifather's antipathy to all 
duinb things) no animal could be its cause 

Dreamily puzzled, but not sufficiently 
awakened to give the matter much thought, 
I was returning to the land of dreains, 
when a creaking, as of ny grandfather's 
bedrooin window being softly raised, at 
once recalled iny senses to ine, 

It was clear something was wrong, an 
old nan of such regular habits and pro- 


tound dread of rheumatism as my grand- | 


sire could never be guilty of opening his 
window on an intensely cold winter's 
night. 

So now, thoroughly alive to the fact of ail 


| not being right, I sat up in bed and listen- 


ed, with an intensity of desire to hear which 
only those who have feltan undefinable 
sense of danger can understand. 


For a moment orsoall was still, until 
the windows of the slightiy-built frame 
house trembled, as though some heavy 
body had just deposited itself on the floor 
beneath. 

In an intensity of excitement, with the 
perspiration rolling oft my brow, I breath 


lexsivy waited to hear what would follow 
The silence was unbroken for a inoment. 


then 1 could distinguish a muffled ory 91 | 














pain. in what seemed to me the voice of ny 
grandfather. 

Instantiy following this, 1 heard the hiss- 
ing accents of the dier of my morning’s 
recontre, a8 be said : 

“Finish bim, Ike, if be tries it on 
again."’ 

In a moment al! was clear to ine. Those 
inen whom I had met were some despera- 
does, who, hearing of my grandfather's pe- 
cuiiar habits, and perhaps aware of his re- 
ceiving some large sum of money that day, 
Lad made up their minds toe rob the 
house, feeling safein the absence of any 
near help. 

They had been reconnoitering this morn- 
ing. and doubtless their pretented bags of 
pictures were filled with tools. 

In an agony of helplessness I sat trying 
to scheine some means of help to prevent 
what might be murder. 

An age of thought seemed consuined, 
and yet no tangible aid had struck me. To 

et assistance seemed out of the question, 

t being a full half mile to any house from 
the Nest. 

What could be done? Tortured and 
agitated with thoughts like these, an eter- 
nity of pain appeared to drag its way dur- 
ing those few seconds of perplexity. 

fis !athought! My mind saw but one 
slender chance of saving the old man, but 
at all risks that should be triea. 

Sliding cautiously from the bed to the 
floor, I groped on the washing-stand for the 
phosphorus. 

Once found, it needed but a moment to 
eover iny face with it. Then passing my 
hand over the breast of the old night-gown, 
the representative of the winding-sheet in 
our intended theatricals, to feel if the piece 
of red ribbon (representing the ill-used 
false heir’s fatal wound) was safe, I opened 
iny chamber door, 

With a silent prayer for the success of my 
scheme, I tremblingly tiptoed down the 
flight of stairs which separated my grand. 
father’s bed-room from my own. 

At the outside of his door I gave a great 
guip to swallow the irrepressible feelings 
I labored under, and softly turned the 
handle. My suspicions were but too true. 
Extended on the bed iay the gaunt figure 
of the old man. 

Bending over him,with the horny knuck- 
les otf his hand buried deep in my grand- 
father’s throat, stood the bigger rufflan of 
mv norning’s encounter. 

Nimbly flitting around the room, and 
opening noiselessly the bureau, chest, and 
old-fashioned desk of iny relative, was the 
ferret-eyed scoundrel, 

It presented a strange picture to me, 
standing in the o—- shade. 

The bright moonlight streaming over the 
bed gave a lurid light tothe gleain of the 
old inan's eyes as he essayed vainly to cry 
for help. 

The giant form of the burglar standing 
over hitn looked like some evil spirit of 
legendary lore, while the fantastic motions 
ot his companion might well have passed 
for those of an attendant imp. 

The time for action had arrived, Mov- 
ing stealthily forward into the center of the 
rooin, where the pale nconbeams gave full 
play to the ghastly scintillation of the phos- 
porus, and pointing iny hand to my appar- 
ently gory breast, J said, in a hollow voice: 

“T am here!” 

1 cannot describe the scene that ensued. 
Surprised at the strange voice, the men 
turned simultaneously. Language cannot 
paint the look of the two faces. 

For a moment they seemed spell-bound, 
as though held in the silence of terror by 
an extremity of borror. 

This was but for a moment. With a 
spring like that of a wildcat on his prey, 
the would-be-robber who was holding my 
grandfather reached the window. His 
friend, it is needless to state, was not long 
behind him, 

Without atboughtof their necks they 
1eapt affrightedly to the ground. Up to 
this inoment indomitable will had sustained 
me, but no sooner did I become convinced 
of their genuine retreating footsteps than 
with a faint cry I fell beavily to the floor, 

When I reopened iny eyes I was in the 
arins of ny grandfather, who was tenderly 
uarsing ine, while the gray dawn ofa 
winter's morning was sullenly breaking. 

I wil! not speak of the extravagances of 
the old man in his gratitude, but 1 will 
mention what seemed to ine the greatest 
proof of thankfulness, and that was his un- 
qualified consent to the production of our 
drama some few nights after. 

It is pleasant to chronicle its entire suc- 
cess, which, I may modestly add, was in- 
debted in a great measure to the celebrity 
the spectral effect had attained. 

Up to the time of ny grandfather’s death 
be always insisted upon the observance of 
the anniversary of the ghost's appearance. 

I have little toadd, save to record the 
fate of the two villains, Thy were captured 


OST. 





TAKING AN OATH. 





writer says that the invocation of the 

Deity to punish was learned by the 
savage tribes from their civilized neighbors. 
An example of the “curse oath’’ is seen 
ainong the Nagas of Assam, in India, where 
two men lay hold of a dog or fowl by bead 
or feet, the animal being then chopped in 
two by a single blow as emblematic of the 
fate which is expected to befall the per- 
jurer. 

Sometimes the person taking the oath 
would bold in his hand a spear head ora 
lg tocth, by which act he virtually 
said— 

“If I do no¢ faithfully perform this my 
promise may I fall by these.”’ 

Another stage in the history of the oaths 
was reached when the swearer called on 
soine fierce beast to punish him if he lied, 
believing that somehow it knew what he 
said,and had power to interfere in buman 
affairs. 

Between the Russians and the wild 
Ostyaks of Siberia, for example, the head of 
a bear was brought into court, and the 
Ostyak, making a gesture to itnitate eating, 
called upon the bearto devour him if he 
did not speak the truth. 

In the earlier stages of natural or rather 
nature religion, natural objects were in 
voked, being looked upon as animate ani 
personal. 

Thus the old Romans swore by the Styx 
or the Tiber, the Hindoo by the Ganges. 
while in New Guinea oaths are stil] taken 
by an appeal to the sun, the mountains, or 
weapons of war. The Roinans had another 
custoin in the form of killing a hog by tns 
sacred flint, with the invocation to Jupiter 
so wsinitethe people who did not keep 
their oath. 

The modern forms of adjuration can al: 
be traced back in some way or other to 
these barbaric practices, while -an eminent 
writer dwelis with emphasis upon the faci 
that ainong Christian nations there has been 
much difference of opinion upon the taking 
of oaths, St. Chrysostom and imost of the 
fatners—founding their teachings on the 
word of the divine author of Christianity — 
violently denouncing the practice as ‘a 
snare of Satan.”’ 

The Christian custom of taking the oath 
upon a copy of the gospels seems to have 
been derived froin the late Jewish practice 
in which the oath was taken, hoiding in the 
hand the scroll of the law, this ceremony 
itself being possibly adopted from the Rwo- 
man custom. 

The practice of kissing the book appears 
first in the iniddle ages at the time when :t 
became customary to touch the relics of the 
saints upon the altar, the crosé,or a bighop ~ 
crozier. 

Such an oath, where a sacred object was 
touched, was cailed a ‘“‘corporal”’ or bodily 
oath, as distinguished from a mere.y 
spoken or written oath. 

The English word to signify this sacred 
object was“halidome,”’ and this*halidonie: 
1s now the Christians’ New Testament, 0: 


(); the subject of ‘Oaths,’ a prominent 


| Jewsthe Oid Testament, for Mohamine 


dans the Koran,and for Hindoos the Veidus. 
Judicial oathe in England were at one tin: 
very numerous, but that they have been 
greatly reduced by modern legislation, ai) 
that the conluding words of the oath. “So 
help me God,” “have not for ages had any 
precise signification.” 

On the general subject we contend that 
there is a growing feeling that only tho 
ignorant and superstitious are bound by :n 
oath,that it increases temptations to perjury, 
and encourages the inference that a man 
need not speak the truth unless he is upo: 
his oath. 

Sie. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF KINGs.—It is 
understood that a gentleman who desires to 
inarry wears a plain or chased gold ring 
upon the first finger of the left or heart 
hand. When he becomes engaged thw 
ring passes to the second finger. Aiter 
inarriage it passes to the third finger. 11, 
however, the gentleman desires his lady 
friends to clearly understand that be is not 
‘in the market,’ and does not wish to 
marry at all, he wears the signet upon his 
little finger. This will inform all ladies 
that he is beyond reacia. 

With the ladies, a plain or chased gold 
ring on the Jittle fingerof the left hand 
indicates “not engaged,” or ready for an 
offer. When engaged the ring passes to 
the third finger ofthe rmght hand. When 
inarried the third finger of the left hand 
receives the ring. When a young lady 
wishes to defy all suitors she places rings 
—one on the first and on the fourth finger. 

A writer on the subject, rings, says: 


“Though the ring of gold has long been 


some nonths afterward and tried forthe | 


murder ofan old lady under peculiarly 
cruel circuinstances. The shorter of the 
two expiated his crime on the scaffold, 
while his brother criminal was condemned 
to life-long imprisonment. 

And this, reader, is bow J became a hero. 

————— 

Miss EMMA LARSON, of Wisconsin, and 
a younger sister have just returned hoine 
after riding on horseback alone to Sin 
Francisco and back. They were uninolested 


during the entire journey, and never met 
with an accident. They rode in al ver 
5000 miles. 


—_ a _— 

FoR all purgative purposes, tor Constipa- 
tion, Indigestion, Headache, and Liver 
Complaint, take Ayers Piiin. By universal 


| accord, they are ine best of wil purgatives 


for tamily ase, 


_ looked upon as a necessity in the marriage 


ceremony, it is by no means indispensable, 
oo marriages may be celebrated with- 
out it. 

The Puritans abolished the ring, or, 
rather, tried to do so; they looked upon its 
usé as superstitious and of heathen origin. 
Quakers generally object to the ring on ac- 
count of its heathen origin, but the ladies of 


_ that persuasion have shown a decided pref- 
erence for its continuance on account of the 
| invidious position in which a married lady 


might be placed for want of it. Wedding 
rings are placed on the left hand to typify 
obedience. The converse is probably the 
reason why the engaged band is placed on 
the third right-hand finger of a fiancee, who 
still possesses a large amount of freedom, 
and frequently exercises her power in an 
arbitrary tnanner. 

, —_— 2 << —__ 

THE popular verdict 1s generally the 
right one; and concerning Dr. Bull’s Cough 
Syrup the people have long since decided 


that it is the best cough remedy ever intro- 
duced. . of 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





BY J. STRANG, 





November gloom on moor or hill, 
November shadows in the sky, 

And through the branches bareand chill 
The low sad wind goes moaving by— 

Branches whereon the birds are mute, 

Since now there are ner fuw'rs nor fruit, 

Nor glancing rays of Summer sun 

To teil of happy season, gone, 


But here, with dying flow'rs enshrined, 
And withered leaves around her strown, 
A pure and star-like bloom I find, 
As fair as all the year hath knowa— 
A pearly flow’r that smilesiu trust, 
Alike throngh gloom or angry gust, 
With charming grace to light and cheer 
The sadness of the dying year. 


As one who lifts her eyes in prayer 
While kneeling at a dear one’s tomb, 
So breathes this fow‘r of Springtide fair 

With primrose-scent and daisy-bloom. 
WItL clustered leaves and stately stem, 
Cr -wned with her snow-white diadem, 
She reigns supveme in silent bow'rs, 

The angel of Noveinber hours. 


Fair whit. Chrysanthemum, to me 

It seems these numbers do thee wrong: 
The joy my spirit finds in thee 

May not be told in poet’s song. 
And so with rev'rent heart I say, 
*‘God sends some flow’rs for ev'ry day, 
To show, through all our discontent, 
His wealth is never wholly spent."’ 


CONCERNING LOVE. 
HERE is no aspect of this passion in 
which unanimity prevails. It is Scott 
who declares that 











He who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters fame with flaxen band, 
Has yet a harder task to prove, 

By firm resolve to conquer Love. 


Southey, who is convinced that ‘love is 
indestructible,’’ goes so far as to assert that 


They sin who tell us love can die. 


If further evidence of the vitality and 
power of this passion were required, an ap- 
peal might be made to the language of He- 
brew Scripture, which teaches that ‘‘Love 
is as strong as death . . . Many waters 
cannot quench love, neither can floods 
drown it.” 

In view of testimony like this, one might 
be pardoned for supposing the point in 
question satisfactorily established. We shall 
not, however, have proceeded far in the 
consideration of other phases of the subject 
before we shall come upon views which it is 
by no means easy to reconcile with the 
above conclusions. 

Take, for example, the theory that a man 
or a woman can truly love but once. This 
would seem to be the natural corrollary of 
the belief that love is indestructible. The 
argument, of course, is that the love which 
departs is not love at all. Asthe old lines 
run‘ 

Pray, how comes Love? 
It comes unsought, unsent. 


Pray, how goes Love ? 
That was not Love that went, 


There is certainly a strong case for the 
first-and-only-love theory. But let it not 
be supposed that we shall here miss the in- 
evitable differences of opinion. 

Among others who raise a strong protest 
against this view is George Eliot, who be- 
lieves there is a second ilove which is 
greater, because more mature, than the 
first. 

“How is it,’’she asks, ‘‘that the poets have 
said so many fine things about our first love, 
and so tew about our later love? Are their 
first poems the best,or are not those the best 
which comes from their fuller thought, their 
larger experience, their deep-rooted affec- 
tions? The boy’s flute-like voice has its 
own spring charm; but the man should 
yield a deeper, richer music.”’ 

Many other quotations to a similar pur- 
port might be given ; but the whole argu- 
ment is a futile one. It is simply reasoning 
in a circle, because, whatever may be ad- 
vanced on this side of the question, it is of 
course perfectly open to those who main- 
tain the opposite to fall back upon the con- 
tention that the love which was vanquished 
was not love at all, and that its subjugation 
sufficiently proves that it was spurious. 

At the same time, there are not many 
who agree that 


Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at ali. 
Guarini. in his ‘‘Faithful Shepherd,’’ ex 
sUSTIII ith £215 BILGiU lepine! 
" 9 . holding 
88e8 A } f ti Npo ( } } bsVbU se 
a | 7 
han never to haveseen her or cauecd her 
nis own’. 


Hamlet speaks heavily enough of ‘‘the 


pangs of despised love ;"’ and it would be 
idle to deny that a large proportion of the 
tragedies of real life, as well as of fiction, 
have turned upon love rejected, abused, or 
betrayed. When Dryden says that 


Pains of love by sweeter far 
Than all other pleasures are, 


he must not be supposed to refer to the love 
that has been blighted by cold neglect or 
open disdain. 

Burns describes the pains of love when 
parted from its object, in very different lan- 
guage—as ‘‘A woe that no mortal can 
cure.”’ 

Dryden’s reflection is rather in the same 
strain as that of the love-sick Hibernian 
who saic it was a ‘“‘moighty recreation to be 
dying of love. It sets the heart aching so 
delicately there’s no taking a wink of sleep 
for the p'easure of the pain.” 

Moore gives a less paradoxical, and more 
serious, exposition of the case than his 
love-sick compatriot : 


Yes—loving is a painful thrill, 
And not to love more painful still ; 
But surely ‘tis the worst of pain 
To love and not be loved again. 


Various specifics have been prescribed tor 
the cure of love, and, among these, matri- 
mony has been suggested as an infallible 
cure. A grim joke! but one in which 
there is only a certain modicum of truth. 
Whether, because the love is spurions, or 
because its fire is less unquenchable than the 
poets would have us believe, it is yet too 
true, and one ot the saddest facts of human 
experience, that the love which glows 50 
bright and radiant on the wedding morn, 
may, before many years have flown, be cold 
and dead as the ashes of a fire that has long 
gone out. 

Reason has her own place and her own 
functions ; but it isto Love, after all, that 
we must look for the most generous im- 
pulses, the noblest inspirations. It is Love 
that redeems our lite from all prosaic dull- 
ness, that sweetens and enriches all its 
springs. 

There is nomore refining or ennobling 
influence in the lite of man than that of 
pure, unselfish love. From such flows 
every kind of mutual sympathy, mutual 
comfort, mutual helptulness. It is the high- 
est realization of human bliss. 

————“§ Se —-—— 


— ibrains of Bold. | 


Industry prevents vice. 

Betray no trust ; divulge no secret. 

Pen and ink are the best witnesses. 

Do good whenever you can, and forget 
it. 

The fall of the Jeaf is a whisper to the liv 
ing. 

Study not to beautify the face, but the 
mind, 

Chronic growlers are very poor compan 
jons. 

Judge charitably and act kindly to each 
other. . 

Defile not your mouth with 
words, 

You will not be sorry for hearing before 
judging. 

Truth is the hidden gem we all! should 
dig for. 

Revenge isthe only debt 
wrong to pay. 

Avoid yourself what you think wrong in 
your neighbor. 

How much pain the evils have cost us 
that never happened, 


impure 


which it is 


words are worthless. 

He who can suppress a moment’s anger 
may prevent a day of surrow. 

We rate ability in men by what they fin- 
ish, not by whatthey attempt. 


Don’t complain because it’s too hot, or 
too ccld, or it is raiding, or too dry, 


Be cheerful at breakfast time, for if you 
are surly then, you are apt to be wo for the rest of the 
day. 

In judging of others, aman often erreth; 
butin examiuing himself, be always labors frult- 
fully. 


practived:; men may go Ww perdition with their heads 
full of truth. 
A good way to get rid of money is to buy 


You know }. may ‘*be- 





| everything that comes along 
? 


come handy in the house 
Worldly happiness a glittering false dia 
grea 
- 

In ever reiati j ew mus bear 
and forbear we must not exp yerfection. end 
each party shouid carry ihe cloas jarity ior the 

' other, 
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Femininities, — 


N ews Notes. 





A lady in ‘San Francisco one day last 
week celebrated the eleventh anniversary of her 4th 
birthday. 

An ancient maiden subscribed tor an ag- 
ricaltural paper beeaase she heard its ‘Novus on 
Husbandry*’ well spoken of, 

Mary Elien Chase says there will be three 


wouren to one man in heaven. Something like a fash- 
lonable summer resort, perhaps. 


“Knitting black silk stockings is the 
greatest craze among the ladies.’* This comes dan- 


| gerously near doing something useful. 


‘*Yes,”’ she said, to her bosom friend, ‘I 
Blways obey my husband; but I Matter myself I have 
something to say about what his command shall 

” 


Wife: ‘John, our coachman must go.”’ 
*‘But why, my dear? Our only daughter is mar- 
ried.** **¥es, but—John, I'm not so very old my- 
seif, you know,"’ 


A Boston woman ran the table cn $2.30 
per week for four months, tu see how low expenses 
could be reduced, When she had saved enough to 
buy her a sealskin sacque, the figures suddenly went 


up*tos$13 again, 


Boy: ‘Please sir,mother says is measles 
catching?’** Doctor: ‘Tell your mother of course 
they are.'' Boy: ‘Then, please sir, mother says 
what'will you give her to put ‘em avout the village: 
she's got en. awful,"’ 


“Do you know why you and George re- 
mind me of two shades of one color?'* asked a young 
lady of her companion, who had been engaged for a 
good inany years, ‘'No,*' was the reply. ‘*Why, 
because you don't match,*' 


“Thank heaven, the fuss is all over,’ 
sald the groom, ‘‘and I have you all to myself,*’ 
**Yes,’’ returned the happy bride, ‘‘and now let us 
take one last look at the wedding presents before pa 
sends them back to the jJeweler’s,’’ 


A wife once kissed her husband, and gaid 
she : 

**My own sweet Will, how dearly I love thee !'" 

Who ever knew a lady, good or Ill, 

Who did not dearly love her own sweet will ? 


A barber says that when a lady’s hair be- 
«ins to come out, as after a fever, itis much better to 
sinze it off than tocutit. The singeing closes the 
ends and allows the hair to devote all its energy to 
growing strong rather than to Increase in length. 


The following extraordinary advertise- 
mentappearsina German newspaper: ‘*'Wanted, 
by alady of quality, for adequate remuneration, a 
few well-behaved and respectably-dressed children 
to ainuse a catin delicate health, two or three hours 
aday.*’ 


Western girls seem to have as keen an eye 
to the main chances as their Eastern sisters. A prai- 
rie pansy, summering at Waukesha, was asked by a 
Texas sunflower if she should share his lot, and the 
patreply wae: ‘‘Yes—ifit'sacorner one, and you 
will build on it.’’ 


“Can you tell me,”’ said a rich young fop 
toa poor but beautiful girl, “*why is it that ladies 
now-a-days look s0 much to money in the matter ot 
marriage ?’’ She looked him coolly over, and an- 
swered; ‘‘l suppose it's because they so seldom find 
anything else in a inan worth having.’’ 


‘“‘Why do you always look in the corners 
of the paintings, my dear?’* asked a fond mother, 
who, with her daughter, was visithug an exhibition 
of the Old Masters ‘‘I want to see the artist's name 
first, mamma,*’ wasthe reply: ‘‘and then I know 
whether I ain to adinire the painting or not.’* 


‘ Now, sir,’ observed the judge in a di- 
vorce sult, “what have you to say for yourself? 
Your wife says she caught you kissing her malid,’’ 
‘lan very absent-minded,’’ replied the man; ‘I 
thought she was my wife.'’ ‘‘And the maid—what 
did she think ?** ‘‘I suppose she thought so, too.’’ 


A ‘‘tamily jar’’ made two hundred years 


| agu.—The following extractis taken from Pepys’ 
| Diary of Oct. 13, 1600: ‘Home, where | was very 


angry with iny wile for her things tying about. In 


leny passion, I kicked the little fine basket I bought 


her in Holland and broke it, which troubled me af- 
ter I had done it."’ 


Two young city ladies in the country 
were standing by the side of a wide diteh, which they 
didn’t know how to cross. They appealed to a boy 
who was coming atong the road for help, whereupon 
he pointed behind them, with a startled air, and 
yelled, ‘‘Snakes?’’’ The young ladies crossed the 
ditch ata single bound. 

‘My pa’s poorly, and ma’s gone away 
till he’s better, she has,*’ sald one little Camden girl 
to another, the other day, ‘‘Whats your ma yone 


| away for ?*’’ asked the other diminutive gossip, ‘*He- 
| cause the doctor sald pa had to be quiet, and pa said 


People swear because they know their | 


he thought he couldn't be quiet with ma about the 
house, so ma had to go."' 

‘My dear,’ said a wife who had been 
married three years, as she beamed across the table 
upon herlordand master ‘tell ine, what was it that 
first attracted youtome? What pleasant character- 
istic did | possess which placed me above other wo- 
men in your sight? Aud her lord and master sim- 
ply said, ‘‘l give)t up.” 


When a woman gets frightened at night 
she just pulls the bedcluthes over her head, says she 
is terrified out of her wits, and gues tuo sleep,’ says 


| one who knows; ‘‘but witha man itis different. He 


says he is not afraid, pusbes the clothes down, and 
tres tremblingly awake for two or three hours, strain- 


| ing lis ear at every sound,*’ 


Doctrines are of use only as they are | 


An apothecary can tell you what all who 


are sitting there are made of; you and I, and all of 
us, are wade of carbon, nitrogen, line and plospho- 
rus, and/u per cent. or rather more, of water: but 
then, that doesn't teli us what we are, whata elhild 
is, or what a boy is—much less what a tnan is leust 
of ail, what a supremely inexplicable thing woman 
is 
A testy old man went into the cellar 

w 1 and me } 

ad s 

bim al.ea © vi 
Bug ? Smartiog with pe he eiied . 
but i wii and ummeumateiy Gashed eu 
Wal 





California ostrich eggs are only $120 a 
dosen. 

The price of gas in London is only sixty 
cents per 1,000 feet. j 

Over 38,000,000 trees were planted in 
Great Britains in lay. 

The Metropolitan Railroad in London 
runs 1,211 trains a day. 

Sheep are reported to be selling at 75 cents 
a head in Lyme, N. H. 

The United States raise 74 per cent. of the 
corn grown tn the world. 

A firm of female architects is doing «4 
flourishing business in London. 

‘*Malicious fever’’ is the name given to a 
eomplaint prevailing in Georgia. 

A dog at Sacramento died from the effects 
of a (20 gold piece in his stomach. 

California produces figs which measure 
over cight inches in circumference. 

A $5,000 brick house at Empire, a suburb 
of Carson City, recently sold for $106, 

The new tobacco bug is a settled fact. 
That it eats cigarettes is also certain, 

The printing offices in London now num- 
ber over two thousand against two hundred in 1406, 

Acres of people is not correct, for it takes 
25, 000 people packed as in a political meeting to Allan 
acre. 

A Shepherdsville, Ky., colored woman 
has given birth totwins—one white and the other 
black. 

A large public library, devoted exclus- 
ively to newspapers, is to be established in Vienna, 
Austria, 

The only paper issued on Sunday evening 
in this country, probably, ts one published at Wvod- 
land, Cal, 

Over 100 couples from Ohio and Indiana 
have been married at Covington, KRy., during the past 
Is months, 

Paris is said to have a beauty show, the 
competition open only tou women between W and 30 
yearsof age. 

south Carolina tea, cured in a fruit evap- 
orator, has been pronounced by e& perts to be equal to 
iinported teas, 

An English architect maintains that 
wooden houses can be bullt to be more durable than 
brick or stone, 

The Horseshoe Full, at Niagara, has worn 
away the rock and receded a distance of 100 feet in 
the last #4 years, 

A dessertspoontul of cornmeal in a goblet 
of water isin favor in some parts of Georgia as a pre- 
ventive of chills. 

A steam flouring mill at Madison, Dak., 
uses hay for fuel, of which it burns three and a haif 
tons every 7 hours, 

There is a house in Berlin—Weber strasse 
No, 1—which harbors no less than 130 families, num- 
bering In all 1,025s0uls, 

New Orleans has been terribly bothered 
by the swarme of little red bugs that the North wind 
has blown into the city. 

The school law is to be entorced in such 
a manner in Gridiey, Cal., so as to make boys cither 
attend school or leave the town, 

It is stated that seven million sermons are 
preached in this evuntry every rear, but it is not 
known how many are j racticed 

Dakota sends to the New Orleans .xhibi- 
tion a tribute propertioned in buik to her own size— 
a pumpkin weighing 1% pounds 

According tothe latest results of the fin- 
est Instrumental tests, an e¢lectric signal travels at 
the rate of 16,000 miles a second 

An enterprising New York sa.oon keeper 
has imported tour Faglish professional bar maids to 
preside over bis decanters and glasse« 

On a wager, a bar- keeper of Pittsburg is 
reported to have killed, scalded, plucked. and cieaned 
a chicken ready for market in 3 seconds 

Over $200,000 a year is realized from the 
sale of filty thousand tons of soot taken from London 
chimneys, and which is used ag r fertilizer 

New York sells annually about 100,000, - 
0) pounds of bulier, of whieh the Commissioner of 
Agriculture clalins over one-half ls Sogus 

Sir Isaac Newton's pipe is exhibited as 
an advertisementin the window of a Loudon tobac- 
conlst, nut to speak of several other places, 

In Chicago, the other day, a young wo- 
man was arrested and fined $19 for appearing on the 
streets lua white ‘Mother Hubbard’ dress. 

An attendant in the Treasury Depart- 
ment whocan count four thousand new notes an 
hour fer seven hoursaday is consiuered unusually 
dextrous, 

In the rotunda of the Capitol of Raleigh, 
N.C., is located a stone ealled Centre Rock, upon 
which, ifaman squarely stands, his words become 
inarticulate to those about him 


Horse flesh, together with that of mules 


and asses, was consumed to the extent of nearly five 


million pounds last year in Paris, A horse steak 
costs le than twelve cents a pound, while beef or 
mutton would cust twiee or three times as much 


The following modest statement of a pro 
j fa Montres t W 


Hill, t rial arti«t, phystog ileal hair dresser, 


Apiear 
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~ HOW I BECAME A HERO. 





BY KDMUND DOWNEY. 





even at this distance of tine ] seem to 

Sear, with undefinable awe, his deep 
t ned surninons forthe cane, on those oc 
casions when he fancied present physical 
woffering the best means of securing ny 
future moral happiness, 

And theugh the hand that dealt those 
kindly sreat blows bas long since palsied 
in the grave, it needs no strong effort of 
fancy to reeall the Damoctean feelings with 
wineh T gaged on that uplifted rod. 

I had just come home for my week's 
holiday atChristnas from a boarding-schoo!, 
The tedious, leaden-tooted days which pre- 
ceded that period had been spent by a friend 
Ote Irving (son of a neighboring triend of 
grandfather's) and inyself in preparing a 
grand dramatic performance, to take place 
on the thine-ballowed beards of our parlor, 

In conjunction with some other young 
aspiranta for dramatic fame remding in the 
vicinity, we bad pitehed on a melodratna ol! 
the conventional bloodthirsty type as the 
inost eligible way of displaying our his- 
trionie talent, 

Long and anxious consultations had taken 
place in the dead of night in our dormitory 
regarding the interesting details of our mno- 
inentous enterprise, 

Stormy and fierce were the debates when 
opinion waa divided as to the greater desir- 
ability of ten centa expenditure in green 
fire for the thrilling climax, or as to the ad- 
vantaze of that suin being invested in horse 
hair forthe ceriinestained villain's’’ beard, 

Indeed. on one oecasion, a resort to blows 
reeied timinent, when Ote and I were 
each QOraiv persuaded of the others in- 
capacity Ws play (he chivairic-minded false 
heir whoatter having been killed in the 
ternitie combat (real sworda!) of the third 
act, appears asa beneficentapparition in the 
final ecene and blesses everybody to the 
plaintive #traras of an accordion ! 

Kebearsais rnnuimerable were constantly 
taking plac and such a height did the 
(dramat furore reach, that from our ex- 
traordiaary wwanner of performing the inost 
coumon acts of everyday life, our inaster 
grew seriousy alarmed and dubious as to 
Our s@nily 

At iengtu caine the long looked for day, 
booging @ short respite from scholastic 
borrors, 

lous (who, proud in the consciousness 
otlaving & eal drama in perspective, were 
incuined vw treat anything not strictly 
theatrical wih conteinpt) the speeches, 
sougs and govueral iniik-and- watery nature 
ofthe usual eotertainments at such times 
secumed stale flat, and unprofitable, 

it Sas Wilh @ heart beating high in hope 
aod pride (oat the thorning aller tiny ar- 
aval home L walked toward my grand- 
fatuere@® sanctum, to reveal our darling 
cherised project, and to obtain his sanction 
an. countenmoce lo the forthoomlny arrange. 
iments, 

Hitherto he bad been inclined to treat my 
favorie pastines as being Vulgar, and now 
I test alisost dignited at the thought of the 
joyous surprise he would manifest on 
learbing the ennobling turn iny mind had 
laken. 

In a few moments my plans were di- 
vulped ; aud I was hastily plunging into a 
chaotic tas of details, about the alteration 
ot the parlor to sult go Inagnificent an occa- 
sion, When the graff voice of iny relation 
put to flight imy rose-colored 


\| M grandfather wasa stern old man ; | 
i 


mpere iv 
Visita: 

“What! play-acting and all that rubbish 
turning the Louse upside down—taking 
the carpet up in the parior—only eleven of 
you. Well, upon my seul! Give ine iny 


cane! 
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by exercise in the keen air, and my ant:ci- 
pations of our ooming fun, when | was con- 
fronted by two men. 

The suddenness of their appearance 


| atartled me; nor did a closer inspection of 








the gentlemen prepossess ine more favor. 
ably. 

The first was a great bulking, beetie- 
browed fellow, on whose receding forehead 
“erlime’’ was legibly imprinted. 

His companion, hou of smatHer stature, 
and less fortinidable asspect, was infinitely 
more repulsive, and the iow cunning of nis 
blotched and dirty face caused ine to shud- 
der involuntarily. 

They each carried bags, nor was my sur- 
prise us to their being hawkers a parently 
Incorrect, for with a glance at his fellow- 
peddier, the short ove came forward and 
saidina whining voice: 

“Any pretty pictures, iny little dear, this 
inorning?—very cheap and very nice—only 
look, my nice little boy.” 

So saying he thurst into my hand one or 
twoot the gaudy pictures, so commonly 
hawked about the country. 

Though buta child L instinctively felt iny 
feeling of repulsion deepen, as the cringing 
accents of the man fell upon iny ear. 

With a burried negative I 1 on, but 
not without hearing the deep undertone of 
the latter inan pour forth a blasphemy, ac 
cornpanied by the words: 

“T guess that’s the cut of the old ‘un.’”’ 

At the tiine I did not pay much attention 
lo the speech, as I bad an undefinable long. 
ing to place a greater distance between us, 
and on arriving at the house it was speedily 
forgotten tor the time, through the dis- 
covery of iny grandfather in a tremendcus 
rage. 

I must here mention that among the 
oddities of my relation was his utter dis- 


| like to anything in money matters that re- 


semnbled credit. 

in all his dealings he expected and paid 
ready money. 

To further his views on this sutject, he 
wasin the habit of drawing very large 
amounts frou the bank in a bulk, thereby 
always having ready :noney in the house. 


On this identical morning he had just re- | 


ceived a large suin, and it was during the 
counting of this that I had disturbed him by 
the inention of ny unlucky play. 

It appears that during ny sbsence be had 
disco vered some fancied error made Dy the 
bank officials, and was ina perfect fury 
about it. 

However, afterthe whole day spent in 
tuning and fretting, and threata of withb- 
drawing his account, he found it to be an 
error of bis own, and became inore pacified, 

Our boasehold was asinall one, consist- 
ing of my aforementioned old black nurse, 
who, with a young girl coinprised tbe fe- 
inale portion of its inmates, grandfather and 
myself. 

The inexorable laws of the establishment 
dooined an early retirement to bed, so 
about eight o'clock I found my way to my 
rooin, Dut not to sleep. 

My first care was to clotbe inyself in the 
dress I had managed for the 11l-used false 
heir, and to rehearse that part with the 
utinost delight to inveelf. 

Having comnmenced the dress rehearsal, 
inclination and duty rendered it incuinbent 
on ineto go through with it. 

In accordance with this very proper feel- 
ing, | bad dofted the habiliments which 
the badly-treated youth was supposed to 
have worn in the flesh for the more un- 
sightly toilet popularly ascribed to ghosts 
in general and the tousbs in particular. 

‘To heighten the horrific and iinpress inv 
audience with a due respect for the ghastly 


using a phosphoric yong 

Thinking it would be better to ascertain 
the effect of this tmyself, belore retying on 
it as a certain success, | was busily engaged 





‘ot red ribbon (representing the ill-used | 





in. in what seemed to me the voice of ny 

randfatner. 

" Instantiy following this, I heard the hise- 
ing accents of the _— of my morning’s 
recontre, a8 he said : 

“Finish bin, Ike, if he tries it on 

in.”’ 

In a moment al! was clear to me. Those 
inen whom I had met were some despera- 
does, who, hearing of ny grandfather's pe- 
cuiiar habits, and perhaps aware of his re- 
ceiving some large sum of money that day, 
bad made up their minds toe rob the 
house, feeling safe in the absence of any 
near help. 

They had been reconnoitering this morn- 
ing. and doubtless their pretented bags of 
pictures were filled with tools. 

In an agony of helplessness I sat trying 
to scheme soine means of help to prevent 
what might be murder. 

An age of thought seemed consuined, 
and yet no tangible aid bad struck me. To 
get assistance seemed out of the question, 
it being a full half mile to any house froin 
the Nest. 

What could be done? Tortured and 
agitated with thoughts like these, an eter- 
nity of pain appeared to drag its way dur- 
ing those few seconds of perplexity. 

fia !athought! My mind saw but one 
slender chance of saving the old man, but 
at all risks that should be tried. 

Sliding cautiously trom the bed to the 
floor, I groped on the washing-stand for the 
phosphorus. 

Once found, it needed but a moment to 
cover iny face with it. Then passing my 
hand over the breast of the old night-gown, 
the representative of the winding-sheet in 
our intended theatricals, to feel if the piece 


| false heir’s fatal wound) was safe, I opened 





| turned simultaneously. 


| ny chamber door, 


With a silent prayer for the success of my 
scheme, I tremblingly tiptoed down the 
flight of stairs which separated my grand. 
father’s bed-room from my own. 

At the outside of bis door I gave a great 
guip to swallow the irrepressible feelings 
I labored under, and softly turned the 
handle. My suspicions were but too true. 
Extended on the bed iay the gaunt figure 
of the old man. 

Bending over him,with the horny knuck- 
les ot bis hand buried deep in my grand- 
father's throat, stood the bigger ruffian of 
mv morning's encounter. 

Nimbly flitting around the room, and 
opening noiselessly the bureau, chest, and 
old-fashioned desk of my relative, was the 
ferret-eyed scoundrel. 

It presented a strange picture to me, 
standing in the deep shade. 

The bright moonlight streaming over the 
bed gave a lurid light tothe gleain of the 
old inan's eyes as he essayed vainly to cry 
for help. 

The giant form of the burglar standing 
over hin looked like some evil spirit of | 
legendary lore, while the fantastic motions | 
ot his companion might well have passed 
for those of an attendant imp. 

The time for action had arrived, Mov- 
Ing steaithily forward into the center of the | 
rooin, where the pale inoonbeams gave full | 
play to the ghastly scintillation of the phos- 
porus, and —T iny hand to my appar- 
entiy gory breast, J said, in a hollow voice: 

“Tam here!’ 

1 cannot describe the scene that ensued. 
Surprised at the strange voice, the men 
Language cannot 


| paint the look of the two faces, 


For a moment they seemed spell-bound, 
as though held in the silence of terror by 


| an extremity of borror. 
aspect of the apparition, | bad decided upon | 


This was but for a moment. With a 


| Spring like thatof a wildcat on his prey, 
_ the would-be-robber who was holding my 


rubbing some on tny face, when 1 heard | 


my grandfather's step on thestairs beneath. 
I was fuilyaware of what to expect if 


| caught in flagrante delicto. 80 In aA Moment, 


itis needless to say I did not hasten iny | 


fate. But alas! too few moments elapsed 
before iny aching Shoulders and aversion to 
a recuinbent posture warned ne against 
dress of melodraina in iny boybood's 
howe, 

Moodily, with red eyes, and a general 
feeling of blueness, IT weut over to acquaint 
Qte of the abrupt exUingulsher our hopes 
had received, 

hy tis Twas inet with every demonstra 
tion of pity, on recounting iy mnartyrdom 
in the Phespain cause, 

Kiuterly did we revile with schoolboy ve- 
hemence the puritanical obtuseness with 
wotel grandfatiuer refused to see the en- 
i ghtening effecia of the domestic drama, 


At length, however, we conciuded wisely | 


that Vituperation was of no help to our 
plans; so with much cogitation we resolved 
ourselves into a commities of two, w dis- 
cuss Ways and means 

U.timately, it was decided that a good. 
natured tarmer (whose son was in our 
school and one of the players) should be 


| 
| 


grandfather reached the window. His 
friend, it is needless to state, was not long 
behind him, 

Without athougbt of their necks they 


_eapt affrightedly to the ground. Up to 


puft! out goes the candle, and in yoes his | 


ghostehip to bed. 

Now whether the drama bad made me 
drowsy (soine possess that facuity in are 
tnarkabie degree) or whether iny caning 
had heightened tny naturally sieepy nature 
I cannot vouch for, but whatever the cause, 
I must alinost instantaneously bave talien 
asleep. 

I had passed through a mazy century of 
halt-connected dreaima when I was awaken. 
ed by a noise resembiing a cat's claws 
scratching against the glass. though but 


/ half aroused, | feit great surprise at such an 
| anusual sound, being aware that (on ac- 


duinb things) no animal could be its cause 
Dreamily puzzled, but not sufficiently 


| awakened to give the matter much thought, 
| I was returning t© the land of dreams, 


' old man of such regular habits anc 


asked to furthur our views in the matter of | 
| sire could never be guilty of opening his 


“4 Stage. 
(.eforted somewhat by having a fixed 
course resolved upon, but still smarting 
ier the vigorous infliction of the morn- 
ius, I ook my way back to the house. 
fue Nest, for such was the quaint naine 
ir residence was known by, was situated 
the rise ofa liil, round which the main 


| t ’ f 


ept. 1O reach il, therefore, it was 
sary t r r i ¢ wiway it 4 
a 
a was ver r ed the a 
. ~ r ane ny gra + ¢ 
t BO a entur t 


Into this lane, then, I had turned, and 
was whistiing gaily as I walked, half my 
annoyance of tue morning being forgotten 


when a creaking, as of ny grandfather s 


this inoment indomitable will had sustained 
ine, bat no sooner did I becoine convinced 
of their genuine retreating footsteps than 


| with a faint cry I fell heavily to the floor, 


When I reopened iny eyes I was in the 
arins of ny grandfather, who was tenderly 


| uarsing me, while the gray dawn ofa 


winter's morning was sullenly breaking. 
1 wil! not speak of the extravagances of 


| the old man in his gratitude, but 1 will 


mention what seemed to ime the greatest 
pruoof of thankfulness, and that was his un- 
qualified consent to the production of our 


| dratna some few nights after. 


bedrouin window being softly raised, at , 


once recalled tiny senses to ine. 
It was clear something was wrong, an 
f pro- 
found dread of rheumatism as iny grand- 


window on an intensely col 
night. 

So now, thoroughly alive to the fact of ail 
not being might, I sat up in bed and listen- 
ed, with an intensity of desire to bear which 
only those who have feltan undefinable 
sense of danger can understand. 


For a momert orso all was still, until 
the windows of the slightiv-built frame 
muse tre:inbled, as though some beavy 
had just deposited itself n the floor 
beneath 
In an intensity of excitement, with the 
perspiration roliing off iny brow. I breath 
lexsiv waited to hear what would follow 


The silence was unbroken for a moment. 


then 1 could distinguish a muffled cry 21 | 


winter's | 


| 


It is pleasant to chronicle its entire suc- 


| cess, which, I may modestl in- 
countofiny grandfather's antipathy to all | : 4 eo oe 


debted in a great measure to the celebrity 
the spectral effect had attained. 
Up to the time of my grandfather's death 
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or the Tiber, the Hindoo by 
while in New Guinea oaths are stil! taken 
by an appeal to the sun, the mountains, or 
weapons of war. The Roimans had another 
| custoin in the form of killing a hog by tno 

sacred flint, with the invocation to Jupiter 


80 to sinite the le who did ; 
their oath. _ aebeaad 


be traced back in some wa 
these barbaric practices, while -an eminent 
writer dwells with emphasis upon the fac: 
that among Christian nations there has been 
much difference of opinion upon the taking 
of oaths, St. Chrysostom and most of the 
fathers—founding their teacbingr on the 
word of the divine author of Christianity — 
violently denouncing the practice as ‘a 
snare of Satan.”’ 





TAKING AN OATH. 





writer says that the invocation of the 

Deity to punish was learned by the 
savage tribes froin their civilized neighbors. 
An exainple of the “curse oath’ seen 
ainong the Nagas of Assam, in India, where 
two men lay hold of a dog or fowl by head 
or feet, the animal being then chopped in 
two by a single blow as emblematic of the 
res which is expected to befall the per- 

urer, 

Sometimes the person taking the oath 
would bold in bis band aspear head ora 
ag tooth, by which act he virtually 
said— 

“If I do nog faithfull rforin this 
promise may I fall by theee.”? ond 

Another stage in the history of the oaths 
was reached when the swearer culled on 
soine fierce beast to punish him if he lied 
believing that somehow it knew what he 
oatt and had power to interfere in buman 

rs, 


(); the subject of ‘‘Oaths,”"’ a prominent 


Between the Russians and the wild 
Ostyaks of Siberia, for example, the head of 
a bear was brought into court, and the 
Ostyak, making a gesture to iinitate eating, 


called upon the bearto devour hi 
did not speak the truth. aa os 


In the earlier stages of natural or rather 


nature religion, natural objects were in 
voked, being looked upon as animate anid 


rsonal. 
Thus the old Romans swore by the Styx 
the Ganges, 


The modern forms of adjuration can ali 
or otber to 


The Christian custom of taking the oath 


upon acopy of the gospels seems to have 
been derived froin the late Jewish practice 
in which the oath was taken, hoiding in the 
hand the scroll of the law, this ceremony 
itself being possibly adopted from the Rw- 
man custom. 


The practice of kissing the book appears 


tirst in the iniddle ages at the time when it 
became customary to touch the relics of the 
saints upon the altar, the cros#,or a bighop ~ 
crozier. 


Such an oath, where a sacred object was 


touched, was cailed a ‘‘corporal’’ or bodily 
oath, as distinguished 
spoken or written oath, 


rom a iMmere.y 


The English word to signify this sacri! 


object was“halidome,”’ and this*halidonie’ 
1s now the Christians’ New Testament, 10: 
| Jews the Oid Testament, for Mohair 
dans the Koran,and for Hindoos the Vedas. 
Judicial oaths in England were at one tins 


very numerous, but that they have becn 


greatly reduced by modern legislation, an: 
that the conluding words of the oath, “So 


help me God,”’ *“*have not for ages had any 
precise signification.” 

On the general subject we contend that 
there is a growing feeling that only tho 
ignorant and superstitious are bound by an 


oath,thatit increases ery to perjury, 


and encourages the inference that a ian 
need not speak the truth unless he is upo: 
his oath. 

as ——— 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF KINGs.—It is 
understood that a gentleman who desires to 
iarry wears a plain or chased gold ring 
upon the first finger of the left or heart 
hand. When he becomes engaged thw 
ring passes to the second finger. Ajlter 
inarriage it passes to the third finger. I!, 
however, the gentleman desires his lady 
friends to clearly understand that he is not 
‘in the market,’? and does not wish to 
marry at all, he wears the signet upon his 
little finger. This will inform all ladies 
that he is beyond reacia. 

With the ladies, a plain or chased gold 
ripg on the Jittle fingerof the left hand 
indicates “not engaged,’’ or ready for an 
offer, When engaged the ring passes to 
the third tinger ofthe right hand. When 
married the third finger of the left hand 
receives the ring. When a young lady 
wishes to defy all suitors she places rings 
—one on the first and on the fourth finger. 

A writer on the subject, rings, says: 
‘“Lhough the ring of gold has long been 


he always insisted upon the observance of | looked upon asa necessity in the marriage 


the anniversary of the ghost's appearance. 


| ceremony, it is by no means indispensable, 


1 have little to add, save to record the , and civil marriages may be celebrated with- 


fate of the two villains, Thy were captured 


some months afterward and tried for the | 


inurder ofan old lady under peculiarly 
cruel circumstances. The shorter of the 
two expiated his crime on the scaffold, 
while his brother criminal was condemned 
to life-long imprisonment. 


And this, reader, 1s bow 1 became a hero. | 


_ i = 2. ~— — 
Miss Emma LARSON, of Wisconsin, and 
a younger Sister have just returned hoine 


after riding on horseback alone to S, 
Francisco and back. They were unmolested 
Guring the entire journey, and never imet 
with an accident. Thev rode in al 

WI U es, 


—_ — ie 
FoR al purgative purposes, tor Const pa- 
tion Indigestion Headache. and Liver 
Complaint, take Ayers Piiin. By universal 
accord they are wwe best of uli purgatives 
for tamily ase, 


out it. 
The Puritans abolished the ring, or, 


_ rather, tried to do so; they looked upon its 
| US6 as superstitious and of heathen origin. 


Quakers generally object to the ring on ac- 
count of its heathen origin, but the ladies of 
that persuasion have shown a decided pref- 
erence for its continuance on account of the 
invidious position in which a married lady 
night be placed for want of it. Wedding 
rings are placed on the left hand to typify 
obedience. The converse is probably the 
reason why the engaged band is placed on 
the third right-hand finger of a fiancee, who 
still POSSeS8SeS aA large amount of ftreedoim, 
and tre juently exercises her power in a0 
arbitrary inanner, 


ma —__—— —— 

HE popular verdict 1s generally the 
right one; and concerning Dr. Bull’s Cough 
Syrup the people have long since decided 


that it is the best cough remedy ever intro- 
duced. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 





BY J. STRANG, 





November gloom on moor or hill, 
November shadows tn the sky, 

And through the branches bareand chill 
The low sad wind gore moaving by— 

Branches whereon the birds are mute, 

Since now there are avr fuow'rs nor fruit, 

Nor glancing rays of Summer sun 

To teil of happy scason, mone, 


But here, with dying flow'rs enshrined, 
And withered leaves around her strown, 
A pure and star like bioom I find, 
As fair as all the year hath knowa— 
A pearly flow’r that smiles iu trust, 
Alike through gloom or angry gust, 
With charming grace to light and cheer 
The sadness of the dying year. 


As one who lifts her eyes in prayer 
While kneeling at a dear one’s tomb, 
So breathes this fow'r of Springtide fair 

With primrese-scent and daisy-bloom. 
Witt. clustered leaves and stately stem, 
Cr -wned with her snow-white diadem, 
She reigns supreme in silent bow’'rs, 
The angel of November hours, 


Fair whit. Chrysanthemum, to me 

It seems these numbers do thee wrong: 
The joy my spirit finds in thee 

May not be told in poet’s song. 
And so with rev'rent heart I say, 
‘‘God sends some flow'rs for ev'ry day, 
To show, through all our discontent, 
His wealth is never wholly spent."’ 


CONCERNING LOVE. 














HERE is no aspect of this passion in 
which unanimity prevails. It is Scott 
who declares that 


He who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters flame with flaxen band, 
Has yet a harder task to prove, 

By firm resolve to conquer Love. 


Southey, who is convinced that ‘‘love is 
indestructible,’’ goes so far as to assert that 


They sin who tell us love can die, 


If further evidence of the vitality and 
power of this passion were required, an ap- 
peal migit be made to the language.of He- 
brew Scripture, which teaches that ‘Love 
is as strong as death . . . Many waters 
cannot quench love, neither can floods 
drown it.”” 

In view of testimony like this, one might 
be pardoned for supposing the poiot in 
question satisfactorily established. We shall 
not, however, have proceeded far in the 
consideration of other phases of the subject 
before we shall come upon views which it is 
by no means easy to reconcile with the 
above conclusions. 

Take, for example, the theory that a man 
or a woman can truly love but once. This 
would seem to be the natural corrollary of 
the belief that love is indestructible. The 
argument, of course, is that the love which 
departs is not love at all. Asthe old lines 
run: 

Pray, how comes Love? 
It comes unsought, unsent. 


Pray, how goes Love ? 
That was not Love that went. 


There is certainly a strong case for the 
first-and-only-love theory. But let it not 
be supposed that we shall here miss the in- 
evitable differences of opinion. 

Among others who raise a strong protest 
against this view is George Eliot, who be- 
lieves there is a second love which is 
greater, because more mature, than the 
first. 

‘How is it,’’she asks, ‘‘that the poets have 
said so many fine things about our first love, 
and so tew about our later love? Are their 
first poems the best,or are not those the best 
which comes from their fuller thought, their 
larger experience, their deep-rooted affec- 
tions? The boy's flute-like voice has its 
own spring charm; but the man should 
yield a deeper, richer music.” 

Many other quotations to a similar pur- 
port might be given ; but the whole argu- 
ment is a futile one. It is simply reasoning 
in a circle, because, whatever may be ad- 
vanced on this side of the question, it is of 
course perfectly open to those who main- 
tain the opposite to fall back upon the con- 
tention that the love which was vanquished 
was not love at all, and that its subjugation 
sufficiently proves that it was spurious. 

At the same time, there are not many 
who agree that 


Tis better to have loved and lost 


Than never to have loved at all. 
Guarini, in his ‘‘Faithful Shepherd,’’ ex 
” ‘ , ‘ nie . _ 
sses a dire ’ D ‘ pink noiding 
er 7 j “és . 7 ' vé 


S ial 
3 
than never to haveseen her or called her 


his own. 


Hamlet speaks heavily enough of ‘the! 





| everything that comes along 
. 


pangs of despised love ;’’ and it would be 
idle to deny that a large proportion of the 
tragedies of real life, as well as of fiction, 
have turned upon love rejected, abused, or 
betrayed. When Dryden says that 


Pains of love by sweeter far 
Than all other pleasures are, 


he must not be supposed to refer to the love 
that has been bligisted by cold neglect or 
open disdain. 

Burns describes the pains of love when 
parted from its object, in very different lan- 
guage—as “A woe that no mortal can 
cure.”’ 

Dryden’s reflection is rather in the same 
strain as that of the love-sick Hibernian 
who saic it was a ‘‘moighty recreation to be 
dying of love. It sets the heart aching so 
delicately there’s no taking a wink of sleep 
for the p’easure of the pain.” 

Moore gives a less paradoxical, and more 
serious, exposition of the case than his 
love-sick compatriot : 


Yes—loving isa painful thrill, 
And not to love more painful still ; 
But surely ‘tis the worst of pain 
To love and not be loved again. 


Various specifics have been prescribed tor 
the cure of love, and, among these, matri- 
mony has been suggested as an infallible 
cure. A grim joke! but one in which 
there is only a certain modicum of truth. 
Whether, because the love is spurions, or 


because its fire is less unquenchable than the | 


poets would have us believe, it is yet too 
true, and one of the saddest facts of human 
experience, that the love which glows 50 
bright and radiant on the wedding morn, 
may, before many years have flown, be cold 
and dead as the ashes of a fire that has long 
gone out. 

Reason has her own place and her own 
functions ; but it isto Love, atter all, that 
we must look for the most generous im- 
pulses, the noblest inspirations. It is Love 
that redeems our lite from all prosaic dull- 
ness, that sweetens and enriches all its 
springs. 

There is nomore refining or ennobling 


influence in the lite of man than that cf 
pure, unselfish love. From such flows 
every kind of mutual sympathy, mutual 


comfort, mutual helptulness. It is the high- 
est realization of human bliss. 
—— -—>>_ Oo So——___ -_—_ 


brains of Gold. | 


Industry prevents vice. 

Betray no trust ; divulge no secret. 

Pen and ink are the best witnesses. 

Do good whenever you can, and forget 
it. 

The fall of the Jeaf is a whisper to the liv 
ing. 

Study not to beautify the face, but the 
mind, 

Chronic growlers are very poor compan 
lons. 

Judge charitably and act kindly to each 
other, 


Defile not 


words, 





your mouth with impure 


You will not be sorry for hearing before 


judging. 

Truth is the hidden gem we all should 
dig for. 

Revenge is the only debt 
wrong to pay. 

Avoid yourself what you think wrong in 
your neighbor. 

How much pain the evils have cost us 
that never happened, 


which it is 
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| Diary of Oct. 13, 1660: 


l«my passion, I kicked the litthe fine basket IT bought | 


. 








Femininities, 





A lady in San Francisco one day last 
week celebrated the eleventh anniversary of her Mth 
birthday, 


An ancient maiden subscribed tor an ag- 
ricultural paper becaase she heard its ‘'No.s on 
Husbandry’’ well spoken of, 


Mary Elien Chase says there will be three 
women to one man in heaven. Something like a fash- 
lonable summer resort, perhaps. 


“Knitting black silk stockings is the 
greatest craze among the ladies.’* This comes dan- 
gerously near doing something useful. 


‘*Yes,’’ she said, to her bosom friend, ‘I 
Always obey my husband; but I fatter myself I have 
—— to say about what his command shail 


Wife: ‘John, our coachman must go.”” 
**But why, my dear? Our only daughter is mar- 
ried.*' **¥es, but—John, l'm not so very old my- 
self, you know,"’ 


A Boston woman ran the table cn 62.30 
per week for four months, to see how low expenses 
could be reduced. When she had saved enough to 
buy her a sealskin sacque, the figures suddenly went 


up tos$13 again. 


Boy: ‘Please sir,mother says is measles 
catching? ** Doctor: ‘Tell your mother of course 
they are.’ Boy: ‘Then, please sir, mother says 
what'will you give her to put ‘em avout the village 
she's got en: awful."’ 


“Do you know why you and George re- 
mind me of two shades of one color ?** asked a young 
lady of her companion, who had been engaged for a 
good many years, ‘‘No,’' was the reply. ‘*Why, 
because you don’t match,’ 


“Thank heaven, the fuss is all over,"’ 
sald the groom, ‘‘and I have you all to myself.*’ 
**Yes,’’ returned the happy bride, ‘‘and now let us 
take one last look at the wedding presents before pa 
seuds them back tu the Jeweler’s.’’ 


A wife once kissed her husband, and eaid 
whe : 

**My own sweet Will, how dearly I love thee !'" 

Who ever knew a lady, good or ill, 

Who did not dearly love her own sweet will ? 


A barber says that when a lady's hair be- 
«ins to come out, as after a fever, itis much better to 
singe lt off than tucutit. The singeing closes the 
ends and allows the hair to devote all Its energy to 
growing strong rather than to increase in length, 


The following extraordinary advertise- 
mentappearsina German newspaper: ‘*Wanted, 
by alady of quality, for adequate remuneration, a 
few well-behaved and respectably-dressed children 
to ainuse a cat in delicate health, two or three hours 
a day.’’ 


Western girls seem to have as keen an eye 
to the main chances as their Exstern sisters, A prali- 
rie pansy, summering at Waukesha, was asked by a 
Texas sunflower if she should share his lot, and the 
patreply wae: ‘‘Yes—ifit'sacorner one, and you 
will bulld on it.’’ 


“Can you tell me,’’ said a rich young fop 
toa poor but beautiful girl, “‘why ts it that ladies 
now-a-days look so much to money in the matter ot 
marriage ?’' She looked him coolly over, and an- 
swered; ‘‘l suppose it's because they so seldom find 
anything else in a inan worth having.’ 


‘‘Why do you always look in the corners 
of the paintings, ny dear?*' asked a fond mother, 
who, with her daughter, was visiting an exhibition 
of the Old Masters ‘‘I want to see the artist's name 
first, mamma,’*’ wasthe reply: ‘‘and then I know 
whether I am to adinire the painting or not. '* 


‘ Now, sir,’’ observed the judge in a di- 
vorce sult, “what have you to say for yourself? 
Your wife says she caught you kissing her maid.’’ 
‘lan very absent-minded,’’ replied the man; ‘I 
thought she was my wife.'’ ‘‘And the maid—what 
did she think ?** ‘'I suppose she thought so, too."’ 


A ‘‘family jar’? made two hundred years 
agou.—The following extractis taken from Pepys’ 
‘Home, where I was very 
angry with iny wife for herthings lying about. In 


| her in Holland and broke it, which troubled me af- 


ter I had done it.’ 


Two young city ladies in the country 
were standing by the side of a wide diteh, which they 
didn’t know how to cross, They appealed to a boy 
who was coming atong the road for help, whereupon 
he pointed behind them, with a startled air, and 
yelled, ‘‘Snakes’’: The young ladies crossed the 
ditch at a single bound, 

‘My pa’s poorly, and ma’s gone away 
till he’s better, she has,** sald one tittle Camden girl 
to another, the other day, ‘‘Whats your ma gone 
away for?’ asked the other diminutive gossip. ‘*‘Be- 


| cause the doctor sald pa had to be quiet, and pa said 


People swear because they know their | 


words are worthless. 


He who can suppress a moment’s anger | 


may prevent a day of surrow, 


We rate ability in men by what they fin- 
ish, not by whatthey attempt. 


Don’t complain because it’s too hot, or | 


too ccld, or it is raining, or too dry, 


are surly then, you are apt to be eo for the rest of the 
day. 

In judging of others, aman often erreth; 
butin examining himself, be always labors frult- 
fully. 


he thought he couldn’t be quiet with ma about the 
house, 60 ma had to go." 

““My dear,’’ said a wife who had been 
married three years, as she beamed across the table 
upon her lord and master ‘‘tell ime, what was it that 


| first attracted youtome? What pieasant character- 


istic did | possess which placed me above other wo- 
men in your sight? Aud her lord and master sim- 
ply said, ‘‘lgiveitup."’ 


When a woman gets frightened at night 


~ . she just pulls the bedclothes over her head, says she 
Be cheerful at breakfast time, for if you 


is terrified out of her wits, and goes to sleep,’’ says 
ove who knows; ‘‘but with aman itis different. He 
say®* he is not afraid, pusbes the clothes down, and 
ties tremblingly awake for two or three hours, strain- 


| tny bis ear at every sound,"’ 


Doctrines are of use only as they are | 
practiced: men may go to perdition with their heads | 


full of truth. 
A good way to get rid of money is to buy 


You know }i: may ‘*be- 


come handy in the house 
Worldly bappiness a glittering false dia 
, grea 
“ ‘ 

In « 2 pear 
and forbea we must t exp pe ‘ and 
each party should carry ibe cloae arity ior the 
oer, 


An apothecary can tell you what all who 


are sitting there are made of; you and I, and all of 
us, are wade of carbon, nitrogen, litne and plhospho- 
rus, and/u percent. or rather more, of water but 
then, that dvuesn't telius what we are, whata child 
is. Or what a boy is—much less what a tnan is least 
| of ail, what a supremely inexplicable thing woman 
is 
A testy old man went into the cellar 
* + av ; 
"y 4 
u i 4 | 
mug * Smartiaog wit * e Cilio 
uti and ImMMeuialeiy Gashed au 
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California ostrich eggs are only $120 «a 
dozen, 

The price of gas in London is only sixty 
cents per 1,000 feet. F 

Over 38,000,000 trees were planted in 
Great Britais in lay. 

The Metropolitan Railroad in London 
runs 1,211 trains a day. 

Sheep are reported to be selling at 75 cents 
a head in Lyme, N. H. 

The United States raise 74 per cent. of the 
corn grown tn the world. 

A firm of female architects is doing a 
flourishing business in London. 

**Malicious fever’’ is the name given to a 
eomplaint prevailing in Georgia. 

A dog at Sacramento died from the effects 
of a $20 gold piece in his stomach. 

California produces figs which measure 
over cight inches in circumference. 

A $5,000 brick house at Empire, a suburb 
of Carson City, recently sold for $105, 

The new tobacco bug is a settled fact. 
That it eats cigarettes is ale certain, 

The printing offices in London now num- 
ber over two thousand against two handred tn 1406, 

Acres of people is not correct, for it takes 
25, 000 peopie packed as in a political meeting to Allan 
acre. 

A Shepherdsville, Ky., colored woman 
has given birth totwins—one white and the other 
black. 

A large public library, devoted exclus- 
ively to newspapers, is to be established in Vienna, 
Austria, 

The only paper issued on Sunday evening 
in this country, probably, ts one published at Wood- 
land, Cal. 

Over 100 couples from Ohio and Indiana 
have been married at Covington, Ky., during the past 
1S months. 

Paris is said to have a beauty show, the 
competition open only to women between WD and 
yearsof age. 

South Carolina tea, cured in a fruit evap- 
orator, has been pronounced by e& perts to be equal to 
imported teas, 

An English architect maintains that 
wooden houses can be bullt to be more durable than 
brick or stone, 

The Horseshoe Full, at Niagara, has worn 
away the rock and receded a distance of 100 feet in 
the last #4 years. 

A dessertspoontul of cornmeal in a goblet 
of water ts in favor in some parts of Georgia as a pre- 
ventive of chills. 

A steam flouring mill at Madison, Dak., 
uses hay for fuel, of which It burns three and « half 
tons every ZA hours, 

There is a house in Berlin—Weber strasse 
No, is -which harbors no less than 190 familles, num- 
bering in all 1,025 souls. 

New Orleans has been terribly bothered 
by the swarms of little red bugs thatthe North wind 
has blown into the city, 

The school law is to be entorced in such 
a manner in Gridicy, Cal., so as to make boys either 
attend school or leave the town, 

It is stated that seven million sermons are 
preached in thisevuntry every year, but it is not 
known how many are jracticel 

Dakota sends to the New Orleans .xhibi- 
tion a tribute proportioned in bulk to her own size— 
a pumpkin weighing 1% pounds 

According to the latest results of the fin- 
eat Instrumental tests, an electric signal travels at 
the rate of 16,000 miles a second 

An enterprising New York sa.oon keeper 
has imported tour Fagiish professtonal bar maids to 
preside over his decanters and glasse« 

On a wager, a bar- keeper of Pittsburg is 
reported to have killed, scalded, plucked, and cieaned 
a chicken ready for market lo 3 seconds 

Over $200,000 a year is realized from the 
sale of filty thousand tons of soot taken from London 
chimneys, and which is used as r Jertilizer 

New York sells annually about 100,000, - 
00) pounds of butter, of which the Commissioner of 
Agriculture « lalms over one-half ls bogus 

Sir Isaac Newton's pipe is exhibited as 
an advertisementin the window of a Loudon tobac- 
conist, net to speak of several other places. 

In Chicago, the other day, a young wo- 
man was arrested and fined $10 for appearing on the 
streets lua white ‘Mother Mubbard’* dress. 

An attendant in the Treasury Depart- 
ment whocan count four thousand new notes an 
hour fer seven hoursaday is consiuered unusually 
deatrous, 

In the rotunda of the Capitol of Raleigh, 
N.C... is located a stone entled Centre Kock, upon 
which, ifaman squarely stands, bis words become 
inarticulate to those about him 


Horse flesh, together with that of mules 
and asses, was consumed to the extent of nearty tive 
milliow pounds last year in Paris. A horse steak 
than twelve while beef or 


conte le cents @ pound, 


mutton would cust twice or tree times as much 


The following modest statement of a pro 
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HOW I BECAME A HERO. 





BY EDMUND DOWNEY. 





even at this distance of tine I seem to 

Sear, with undefinable awe, his deep- 
t ned suinmons forthe cane, on those oc 
casions when he fancied present physical 
suffering the best means of securing my 
future tnoral happiness, 

And though the hand that dealt those 
kindly cruel blows has Jong since palsied 
in the grave, it needs no strong effort of 
fancy to reeall the Damociean feelings with 
whieh T gazed on that uplifted red. 

I had just come home for my week's 
holiday atChristinas from a boarding-school, 
The tedious, leaden-looted dava which pre- 
coded that period had been spent by a friend 
Ote Irving (son of a neighboring triend of 
grandfather's) and myself in preparing a 
grand dramatic pertorimance, to take place 
on the tiine-hallowed boards of our parlor, 

In conjunction with some other young 
aspirants for dramatic fame residing in the 
vieinity, we bad pitehed on a melodrama ot 
the conventional bloodthirsty type as the 
tnost eligible way of displaying our his- 
trionie tatent. 

Long and anxious consultations had taken 
place in the dead ot night in our dormitory 
regarding the intorestiug details of our mo- 
inentous enterprise, 

Stormy and tierce were the debates when 
opinion was divided as to the greater desir- 
ability of ten cents expenditure in green 
fire for the thrilling climax, or as to the ad- 
Vantage of that suin being invested in horse 
hair, forthe “eriine-stained villain's’’ beard, 

Indeed, on one occasion, a resort to blows 
BeoIed timinent, when Ote and I were 
each firmiy persuaded ofthe others in- 
capacity lo play the chivairic-minded false 
heir whoatter having been killed in the 
territie combat Creal swords |) of the third 
act, appears asa beneficentapparition in the 
final scene, and bDiesses) everybody to the 
plaintive #traras of an accordion | 

Kelbearsais innumerable were constantly 
taking place, and such a height did the 
dramathe furore reach, that from our ex- 
traordiaary imanner of performing the inost 
common acts of everyday life, our master 
grew seriousmy alarmed and dubious as to 
our sanity 

At iengtu caine the long looked for day, 
brioging @ Short respite from scholastic 
borrors, 

lous (woo, proud in the consciousness 
ot having & ‘eal drama in perspective, were 
inenined wo treat anything not strictly 
theatrical wil contempt) the speeches, 
songs, and general niik-and- watery nature 
ol the usual entertainments at such times 
secimed stale flat, aod unprofitable, 

it Sas wilh w beart beating high in hope 
aod pride tuat, the tnorning aller iy ar- 
aval bome - walked toward my grand- 
father @® sancltuin, to reveal our darling 
chensed project, and to obtain his sanction 
and countenmoce tothe forthcoming arrange- 
jens, 

fiitherto be bad been inclined to treat my 
favoriie past'ines as being vulgar, and now 
I telt alinost dignitied at the thought of the 
joyous surprise he would manifest: on 
learning the ennobling turn iny mind had 
taken, 

Ina few moments my plans were di- 
vulyed ; aud I was bastily plunging into a 
chaotic tiass Of details, about the alteration 
ot the parlor to sult 80 Inagnificent an occa- 
sion, When the gruff voice of my relation 
speedily put to flight my rose-colored 
Visions: 

“What! play-acting and all that rubbish 
-lurning the bouse upside down—taking 
the carpet up in the parlor—only eleven ot 
you. Well, upon my soul! Give ime iny 
cane!" 

itis needless to say I did not hasten my 
fate. But wlas ! too few moments elapsed 
belore my aching shoulders and aversion to 
@ recuinbent posture warned ine against 


\ M grandfather wasa stern old man ; 


dreams of melodrama in iny boyhood’'s | 


hore, 

Moodily, with red eyes, and a general 
feeling of blueness, 1 went over toacquaint 
Qte of the abrupt extinguisher our hopes 
had received. 

By Gioo | was met with every demonstra- 
tion of pity, on recounting iny martyrdom 
in the Thespain cause, 

Kitterly did we revile with schoolboy ve- 
hemence the puritanical obtuseness with 
which grandfatier refused to see the en- 
ihtening effects of the domestic drama, 

At length, however, we concluded wisely 
that vituperation was of no help to our 
plans ; so with much coyilation we resolved 
ourselves Into @ coummittes of two, to dis- 
cuss Ways and means, 

U.timnately, it was decided that a good- 
natured farmer (whose son was in our 
school and one of the players) should be 
asked to furthur our views in the matter of 
a slaye, 

Comforted somewhat by having a fixed 
course resolved upon, but still smarting 
underthe vigorous infliction of the morn- 
inv, I took wy way back to the house. 

‘The Nest, for such was the quaint naine 
our residence was known bv, was situated 
m the rise ofa hill, round which the main 


ul crept. To reach it, therefore, it was 
‘sary to turo froin the bighway int) a 

4 iat ’ : 
place was very retired the twnain 
awson of its purchase by ny grandfather, 
it by some half a century of city 


Into this lane, then, I had turned, and 
was wiistiing gally as I waiked, half my 
annoyance of tue morning being forgotten 








by exercise in the keen air, and my antici- 
pations of our ooming fun, when | was con- 
fronted by two men. 

The suddenness of their appearance 
startied ine; nor did a closer inspection of 
the gentleinen prepossess ine more favor. 
ably. 

The first was a great bulking, beetie- 
browed fellow, on chene receding foretead 
“oeriime’’ was legibly imprinted. 

His companion, though of smaler stature, 
and less forinidable asspect, was infinitely 
more repulsive, and the low cunning of nis 
blotched and dirty face caused ine to shud- 
der involuntarily. 

They each carried bags, nor was my sur- 
prine us to their being hawkers a parently 
Incorrect, for with a glance at his fellow- 
peddier, the short ove came forward and 
said ina whining voice: 

“Any pretty pictures, iny little dear, this 
norning?—very cheap and very nice—only 
look, my nice little boy.” 

So saying ho thurst into my hand one or 
twoot the gaudy pictures, so commonly 
hawked about the country. 

Though buta child | instinctively felt iny 
feeling of repulsion deepen, as the cringing 
accents of the inan fell upon mny ear. 

With a hurried negative I passed on, but 
not without hearing the deep undertone of 
the latter inan pour forth a blasphemy, ac 
companied by the words: 

“T guess that’s the cut of the old 'un.” 

At the tiine I did not pay much attention 
lo the speech, as I had an undefinable long. 
ing to place a greater distance between us, 
and on arriving at the house it was speedily 
forgotten tor the time, through the dis- 
covery of iny grandfather in a tremendcus 
rage. 

I must here mention that among the 
oddities of my relation was his utter dis- 
like to anything in money matters that re- 
sembled credit. 

in all his dealings he expected and paid 
ready money. 

To further his views on this subject, he 
wasin the habit of drawing very large 
amounts from the bank ina bulk, thereby 
always having ready :noney in the house. 

On this identical morning he had just re- 
ceiveda large suin, and it was during the 
counting of this that I bad disturbed him by 
the mention of ny unlucky play. 

It appears that during my ebsence be had 
discovered some tancied error made by the 
bank officials, and was ina perfect fury 
about it. 

However, after the whole day spent in 
fuming and fretting, and threats of with- 
drawing his account, he found it to be an 
error of bis own, and became inore pacified, 

Our household was asinall one, consist- 
ing of my aforementioned old black nurse, 
who, with a young girl comprised the fe- 
inale portion of its intimates, grandfather and 
inyself, 

The inexorable laws of the establishment 
dooimed an early retirement to bed, 80 
about eight o'clock I found my way to my 
room, but not to sleep. 

My first care was to clothe inyself in the 
dress | had managed for the ill-used false 
heir, and to rehearse that part with the 
utmost delight to mvaeelf, 

Having commenced the dress rehearsal, 
inclination and duty rendered it incuinbent 
on meto go through with it. 

In accordance with this very proper feel- 
ing, | had dofted the habiliments which 
the .badly-treated youth was supposed to 
have worn in the flesh for the more un- 
sightly toilet popularly ascribed to ghosts 
in general and the tousbs in particular. 

‘To heighten the horrific and impress inv 
audience with a due respect for the ghastly 
aspect of the apparition, I bad decided upon 
using a phosphoric gn penny 

Thinking it would be better to ascertain 
the effect of this myself, before retying on 
it as a certain success, I was busily engaged 
rubbing some on my face, when | hearu 
my grandfather's step on thestairs beneath. 
I was fully aware of what to expect if 
caught in flagrante delicto. 80 In a Moment, 
puff! out goes the candle, and in goes his 
ghostship to bed, 

Now whether the drama had made me 
drowsy (some possess that facuity in are 
tnarkabie degree) or whether my caning 
had heightened my naturally sleepy nature 
I cannot vouch for, but whatever the cause, 
I must alinost instantaneously have talien 
asleep. 

I had passed through a mazy century of 
halt-connected dreams when I was awaken. 
ed by a noise resembiing a cat's claws 
scratching againstthe glass. though but 
half aroused, | felt great surprise at such an 
unusual sound, being aware that (on ac- 


| countofiny grandlather's antipathy to ali 


duinb things) no animal could be its cause 

Dreamily puzzled, but not sufficiently 
awakened to give the matter much thought, 
I was returning to the land of dreams, 
when a creaking, as of my grandfather's 
bedrouin window being softly raised, at 
once recalled iny senses to ne. 

It was clear something was wrong, an 
old nan of such regular habits and pro- 
found dread of rheumatisin as ny grand- 
sire could never be guilty of opening his 
window on an intensely col winter's 


| night. 


So now, thoroughly alive to the fact of ail 
not being right, I sat up in bed and listen- 
ed, with an intensity of desire to bear which 
only those who have feltan undefinable 
sense of danger can understand. 


Fora moment orso all was still, until 
the windows of the slightly-built frame 
house trembled, as though some beavy 
body had just deposited itself on the floor 
beneath 

In an intensity of excitement, with the 
perspiration rolling off iny brow, I breath 


lexsiv waited to hear what would follow 
The silence was unbroken for a inoment. 
then | could distinguish a muffled ory 91 
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pain. in what seemed to me the voice of ny 
randfather. 
’ Instantiy following this, 1 heard the hiss- 
ing accents of the dier of my morning’s 
»ntre, as be said : 
re Pinion bin, Ike, if he tries it on 
in.” 

In a moment al! was clear to ine. Those 
inen whom I had met were some despera- 
does, who, hearing of ny grandfather's pe- 
cuiiar habits, and perhaps aware of his re- 
ceiving soine large sum of money that day, 
bad made up their minds toe rob the 
house, feeling safe in the absence of any 
near help. 

They had been reconnoitering this morn- 
ing. and doubtless their pretented bags of 
pictures were filled with tools. 

In an agony of helplessness I sat trying 
to scheme some means of help to prevent 
what might be murder. 

An age of thought seemed consuined, 
and yet no tangible aid bad struck me. To 
get assistance seemed out of the question, 
it being a full half mile to any house from 
the Nest. 

What could be done? Tortured and 
agitated with thoughts like these, an eter- 
nity of pain appeared to drag its way dur- 
ing those few seconds of perplexity. 

Fi !athought! My mind saw but one 
slender chance ot saving the old man, but 
at al! risks that should be tried. 

Sliding cautiously from the bed to the 
floor, I groped on the washing-stand for the 
phosphorus. 

Once found, it needed but a moment to 
cover iny face with it. Then passing my 
band over the breast of the old night-gown, 
the representative of the winding-sheet in 
our intended theatricals, to feel if the piece 
of red ribbon (representing the ill-used 
false heir’s fatal wound) was safe, I opened 
ny chamber door. 

With a silent prayer for the success of my 
scheme, I tremblingly tiptoed down the 
flight of stairs which separated my grand. 
father’s bed-room from my own. 

At the outside of his door I gave a great 
gulp to swallow the irrepressible feelings 
I labored under, and softly turned the 
handle, My suspicions were but too true. 
Extended on the bed iay the gaunt figure 
of the old man, 

Bending over him,with the horny knuck- 
les of his hand buried deep in my grand- 
father’s throat, stood the bigger ruffian of 
Inv Inorning’s encounter. 

Nimbly flitting around the room, and 
opening noiselessly the bureau, chest, and 
old-fashioned desk of iny relative, was the 
ferret-eyed scoundrel. 

It presented a strange picture to me, 
standing in the — shade. 

The bright moonlight streaming over the 
bed gave a lurid light tothe gleain of the 
old inan's eyes as he essayed vainly to cry 
for help. 

The giant fori of the burglar standing 
over hin looked like some evil spirit of 
legendary lore, while the fantastic motions 
ot his companion might well have passed 
for those of an attendant imp. 

The time tor action had arrived, Mov- 
ing stealthily forward into the center of the 
room, where the pale noonbeams gave full 
play to the ghastly scintillation of the phos. 
porus, and we iny hand to my appar- 
entiy gory breast, J said, in a hollow voice: 

“Tl am here!” 

] cannot describe the scene that ensued. 
Surprised at the strange voice, the men 
turned simultaneously, Language cannot 
paint the look of the two faces, 

For a moment they seemed spell-bound, 
as though held in the silence of terror by 
an extremity of borror. 

This was but for a moment. With a 
spring like thatof a wild cat on his prey, 
the would-be-robber who was holding my 
grandfather reached the window. His 
friend, it is needless to state, was not long 
behind him, 

Without athoughtof their necks they 
eapt affrightedly to the ground. Up to 
this moment indomitable will had sustained 
ing, but no sooner did I become convinced 
of their genuine retreating footsteps than 
with a fait cry I fell heavily to the floor. 

When I reopened ny eyes I was in the 
arins of ny grandfather, who was tenderly 
uarsing me, while the gray dawn ofa 
winter's norning was sullenly breaking. 

1 will not speak of the extravagances of 
the old man in his gratitude, but 1 will 
mention what seeined to ine the greatest 
proof of thankfulness, and that was bis un- 
qualified consent to the production of our 
draina some few nights after. 

It is pleasant to chronicle its entire suc. 
cess, which, 1 may modestly add, was in- 
debted in a great tneasure to the celebrity 
the spectral effect had attained. 

Up to the time of ny grandfather’s death 


be always insisted upon the observance of | 


the anniversary of the ghost’s appearance, 

I have little to add, save to record the 
fate of the two villains, Thy were captured 
some months afterward and tried for the 
murder of an old lady under peculiarly 
cruel circumstances. 
two expiated his criine on the scaffold, 
while bis brother criminal was condemned 
to life-long imprisonment. 


And this, reader, 1s bow 1 became a hero. | 


————-_. © 

Miss EMMA LARSON, of Wisconsin, and 
& younger Sister have just returned ho:ne 
after riding on horseback alone to Sin 
Francisco and back. They were uninolested 
during the entire journey, and never met 
with an accident. They rode in all ove 
oOUUU mniles, 

—_ 7 _. —_— 

FoR all purgative purposes, tor Constipa- 
tion, Indigestion, Headache. and Liver 
Compiaint, take Ayers Piiin. By universal 
accord. they are cue best of uli purgatives 
for amily ase, 


The shorter of the | 


aan a SD 


TAKING AN OATH. 





writer says that the invocation of the 

Deity to punish was learned by the 
savage tribes from their civilized neighbors, 
An exainple of the “curse oath” seen 
aimong the Nagas of Assam, in India, where 
two men lay hold of a dog or fowl by head 
or feet, the animal being then chopped in 
two by a single blow as emblematic of the 
je which is expected to befall the per- 

urer, 

Sometimes the person taking the oath 
would bold in his band aspear head or a 
> tooth, by which act he virtually 
said— 

“If I do nos faithfull rforin this 
promise may I fall by these.” tad 

Another stage in the history of the oaths 
was reached when the swearer called on 
soine fierce beast to punish him if he lied 
believing that somehow it knew what he 
said,and had power to interfere in human 
affairs. 

Between the Russians and the wild 
Ostyaks of Siberia, for example, the head of 
a bear was brought into court, and the 
Ostyak, making a gesture to iinitate eating 
called upon the bearto devour him if he 
did not speak the truth. 

In the earlier stages of natural or rather 
nature religion, natural Objects were in 
voked, being looked upon as animate ani 

reonal. 

Thus the old Romans swore by the 
or the Tiber, the Hindoo by the ore 
while in New Guinea oaths are still taken 
by an appeal to the sun, the mountains, or 
weapons of war. Tbe Romans had another 
custom in the form of killing a hog by tno 
a —, b the wvomtes to Jupiter 
sO sin e ew 
an peop. ho did not keep 

The modern forms of adjuration ca li 
be traced back in some = or other ie 
these barbaric practices, while -an eminent 
writer dwells with emphasis upon the fac: 
that among Christian nations there has been 
much difference of opinion upon the taking 
of oaths, St. Chrysostom and most of the 
fatners—founding their teachings on the 
word of the divine author of Christianity — 
violently denouncing the practice as ‘‘a 
snare of Satan.’”’ 

The Christian custom of taking the oath 
upon a copy of the gospels seems to have 
been derived from the late Jewish practice 
in which the oath was taken, hoiding in the 
hand the scroll of the law, this ceremony 
itself being possibly adopted from the Ro- 
man custom. 

The practice of kissing the book appears 
tirst in the iniddle ages at the time when it 
became customary to touch the relics of the 
saints upon the altar, the cros¢,or a bighop ~ 
crozier. 

Such an oath, where a sacred object was 
touched, was cailed a ‘corporal’ or bodily 
oath, as distinguished from a mere.y 
spoken or written oatii, 

The English word to signify this sacred! 
object was“halidome,’’ aid this*halidome’ 
1s now the Christians’ New Testament, to: 
Jewsthe Oid Testament, for Mohamnris-. 
dans the Koran,and for Hindoos the Vedas. 
Judicial oaths in England were at one thins 
very numerous, but that they have been 
greatly reduced by modern legislation, ai: 
that the conluding words of the oath, “S« 
help me God,”’ “have not for ages had any 
precise signification.’’ 

On the general subject we contend that 
there is a growing feeling that only tho 
ignorant and superstitious are bound by an 
oath,that it increases ternptations to perjury, 
and encourages the inference that a man 
need not speak the truth unless he is upor 


his oath. 
rr 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF KINGs.—It is 
understood that a gentleman who desires to 
marry wears a plain or chased gold ring 
upon the first finger of the left or heart 
hand. When he becomes engaged thw 
ring passes to the second finger. Alter 
inarriage it passes to the third finger. 1/, 
however, the gentleman desires his lady 
friends to clearly understand that he is not 
“inthe market,’ and does not wish to 
marry at all, he wears the signet upon his 
little finger. This will inform all ladies 
that he is beyond reaci. 

_ With the ladies, a plain or chased gold 
ring on the Jittle fingerof the left hand 
indicates “not engaged,” or ready for au 
offer. When engaged the ring passes to 
the third finger ofthe rmgbt hand. When 
married the third finger of the left hand 
receives the ring. When a young lady 
wishes to defy all suitors she places rings 
—one on the first and on the fourth finger. 


(); the subject of ‘Oaths,’ a prominent 





A writer on the subject, ring*, says: 
_“*Lhough the ring of gold has long been 
looked upon as a necessity in the marriage 
ceremony, it is by no means indispensable, 
ane eee marriages may be celebrated with- 
out it. 

The Puritans abolished the ring, or, 
rather, tried to do so; they looked upon its 
use a8 superstitious and of heathen origin. 
| Quakers generally object to the ring on ac- 
count of its heathen origin, but the ladies of 
that persuasion have shown a decided pref- 
erence for its continuance on account of the 
invidious position in which a married lady 
might be placed for want of it. Wedding 
rings are placed on the left hand to typify 
obedience. The converse is probably the 
reason why the engaged band is placed on 
the third right-hand finger of a fiancee, who 
Still possesses a large amount of freedom, 
aud frequently exercises her power in au 
arbitrary inanner., 


= —P— 2 

[HE popular verdict 1s generally the 
right one; and concerning Dr. Bull’s Cough 
Syrup the people have long since decided 


that it 1s the best coug! tro- 
p mare § gb remedy ever in 






































CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





BY J. STRANG, 





November gloom on moor or hill, 
November shadows in the sky, 

And through the branches bareand chill 
The low sad wind goers moaving by— 

Branches whereon the birds are mute, 

Since now there are ner fow'rs nor frult, 

Nor glancing rays of Sumer sun 

To teil of happy season. mone, 


But here, with dying flow'rs enshrined, 
And withered leaves around her strown, 
A pure and star-like bloom I find, 
As fair as all the year hath knowa— 
A pearly flow’r that smiles tu trust, 
Alike through gloom or angry gust, 
With charming grace to light and cheer 
The sadness of the dying year. 


As one who lifts her eyes in prayer 
While kneeling at a dear one’s tomb, 
So breathes this fuw'r of Springtide fair 

With primrose-scent and daisy-bloom. 
WItL clustered leaves and stately stem, 
Cr -wned with her snow-white diadem, 
She reigns supveme in silent bow'rs, 
The angel of Noveinber hours, 


Fair whit. Chrysanthemum, to me 

It seems these numbers do thee wrong: 
The joy my spirit finds in thee 

May not be told in poet’s song. 
And so with rev’rent heart I say, 
*‘God sends some flow'rs for ev'ry day, 
To show, through all our discontent, 
His wealth is never wholly spent. *’ 


CONCERNING LOVE. 


| an is no aspect of this passion in 

















which unanimity prevails. It is Scott 
who declares that 


He who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters fame with flaxen band, 
Has yet a harder task to prove, 

By firm resolve to conquer Love. 


Southey, who is convinced that “love is 
indestructible,’’ goes so far as to assert that 


They sin who tell us love can die, 


If further evidence of the vitality and 
power of this passion were required, an ap- 
peal might be made to the language .of He- 
brew Scripture, which teaches that ‘‘Love 
is as strong as death . . . Many waters 
cannot quench love, neither can floods 
drown it.”’ 

In view of testimony like this, one might 
be pardoned for supposing the poiot in 
question satisfactorily established. We shall 
not, however, have proceeded far in the 
consideration of other phases of the subject 
before we shall come upon views which it is 
by no means easy to reconcile with the 
above conclusions. 

Take, for example, the theory that a man 
or a woman can truly love but once. This 
would seem to be the natural corrollary of 
the belief that love is indestructible. The 
argument, of course, is that the love which 
departs is not love at all. Asthe old lines 
run: 

Pray, how comes Love? 
It comes unsought, unsent. 


Pray, how goes Love ? 
That was not Love that went, 


There is certainly a strong case for the 
first-and-only-love theory. But let it not 
be supposed that we shall here miss the in- 
evitable differences of opinion. 

Among others who raise a strong protest 
against this view is George Eliot, who be- 
lieves there is a second love which is 
greater, because more mature, than the 
first. 

“How is it,’’she asks, ‘‘that the poets have 
said so many fine things about our first love, 
and so tew about our later love? Are their 
first poems the best,or are not those the best 
which comes from their fuller thought, their 
larger experience, their deep-rooted affec- 
tions? The boy’s flute-like voice has its 
own spring charm; but the man should 
yield a deeper, richer music.” 

Many other quotations to a similar pur- 
port might be given ; but the whole argu- 
ment is a futile one. It is simply reasoning 
in a circle, because, whatever may be ad- 
vanced on this side of the question, it is of 
course perfectly open to those who main- 
tain the opposite to fall back upon the con- 
tention that the love which was vanquished 
was not love at all, and that its subjugation 
sufficiently proves that it was spurious. 

At the same time, there are not many 
who agree that 

‘Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all, 
Faithful Shepherd,’’ ex 
than never to haveseen her or called her 
his own. 


Hamlet speaks heavily enough of ‘‘the 


pangs of despised love ;"’ and it would be 
idle to deny that a large proportion of the 
tragedies of real life, as well as of fiction, 
have turned upon love rejected, abused, or 
betrayed. When Dryden says that 


Pains of love by sweeter far 
Than all other pleasures are, 


he must not be supposed to refer to the love 
that has been blighted by cold neglect or 
open disdain. 

Burns describes the pains of love when 
parted from its object, in very different lan- 
guage—as ‘“‘A woe that no mortal can 
cure.”’ 

Dryden's reflection is rather in the same 
strain as that of the love-sick Hibernian 
who saic it was a ‘‘moighty recreation to be 
dying of love. lt sets the heart aching so 
delicately there’s no taking a wink of sleep 
for the p'easure of the pain.”’ 

Moore gives a less paradoxical, and more 
serious, exposition of the case than his 
love-sick compatriot : 


Yes—loving is a painful thrill, 
And not to love more painful still ; 
But surely ‘tis the worst of pain 
To love and not be loved again. 


Various specifics have been prescribed tor 
the cure of love, and, among these, matri- 
mony has been suggested as an infallible 
cure. A grim joke! but one in which 
there is only a certain modicum of truth. 
Whether, because the love is spurions, or 
because its fire is less unquenchable than the 


true, and one ot the saddest facts of human 
experience, that the love which glows s0 
bright and radiant on the wedding morn, 
may, before many years have flown, be cold 
and dead as the ashes of a fire that has long 
gone out. 

Reason has her own place and her own 
functions ; but it isto Love, after all, that 
we must look for the most generous im- 
pulses, the noblest inspirations. It is Love 
that redeems our lite from all prosaic dull- 
ness, that sweetens and enriches all its 
springs. 

There is no more refining or ennobling 


influence in the lite of man than that of 
pure, unselfish love. From such flows 
every kind of mutual sympathy, aiutual 


comfort, mutual belptulness. It is the high- 
est realization of human bliss. 
sl OS -—Ctt—t—O 


— Brains of Bold. — 


Industry prevents vice. 

Betray no trust ; divulge no secret. 

Pen and ink are the best witnesses. 

Do good whenever you can, and forget 
it. 

The fall of the Jeaf is a whisper to the liv 
ing. 

Study not to beautify the face, but the 
mind, 

Chronic growlers are very poor compan 
lons. 


other. 

Defile not your mouth 
words, 

You will not be sorry for hearing before 
judging. 

Truth is the hidden gem we all should 
dig for. 

tevenge is the only debt 
wrong to pay. 

Avoid yourself what you think wrong in 
your neighbor. 

How much pain the evils have cost us 
that never happened. 

People swear because they know their 
words are worthless. 

He who can suppress a moment’s anger 
may prevent a day of sorrow, 

We rate ability in men by what they fin- 
ish, not by whatthey attempt. 


with impure 


which it is 


Don’t complain because it’s too hot, or 
too ccld, or it is raiidug, or too dry, 


are surly then, you are apt to be bo for the rest of the 
day. 

In judging of others, @ man often erreth, 
butin examining himself, be always labors frult- 
fully. 

Doctrines are of use only as they are 


full of truth. 
A good way to get nd of money is to buy 


You know i. may ‘*be- 





everything that comes along 
, 


t 


ye handy ! the house 

Worldly bappiness—a giittering false dia 
I a . 
- 

In eve relat ea;©r 
and forbear we must $ exp perfection. and 
each party should carry ibe cloas barity ier the 


) other. 


practiced: men may go to perdition with their heads | 








poets would have us believe, it is yet too | 
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Femininities, 


News Notes. 





A lady in San Francisco one day last 
week celebrated the eleventh anniversary of her Hth 
birthday, 

An ancient maiden subscribed tor an ag- 
ricualtural paper beeaase she heard its ‘‘No.cs on 
Husbandry’ well spoken of. 

Mary Elien Chase says there will be three 
women to one man in heaven. Something like a fash- 
lonable summer resort, perhaps. 

“Knitting black silk stockings is the 
greatest craze among the ladies.’* This comes dan- 
gerously near doing something useful. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, to her bosom friend, “I 


always obey my husband; but I fatter myself I have 
something to say about what his command shall 
De ” 


Wife: ‘John, our coachman must go.”’ 
**But why, my dear? Our only daughter is mar- 
ried.*' **¥es, but—John, I'm not so very old my- 
self, you know,’ 


A Boston woman ran the table cn $2.30 
per week for four months, to see how low expenses 
could be reduced, When she had saved enough to 
buy her a sealskin sacque, the figures suddenly went 
up*tos$13 again, 


Boy: ‘Please sir,mother says is measles 
catching? '* Doctor: *‘Tell your mother of course 
they are.*' Boy: ‘‘Then, please sir, mother says 
what'will you give her to put ‘em avout the village: 
she’s got en, awful,*’ 


“Do you know why you and George re- 
mind me of two shades of one color ?'* asked a young 
lady of her companion, who had been engaged for a 
xvod inany years, ‘‘No,*' was the reply. ‘*Why, 
because you don’t match,’ 


“Thank heaven, the fuss is all over,’ 
said the groom, ‘‘and I have you all to myself.*’ 
**Yes,’’ returned the happy bride, ‘‘and now let us 
take one last look at the wedding presents before pa 
seuds them back to the jeweler’s,"’ 


A wife once kissed her husband, and eaid 
she : 

‘*My own sweet Will, how dearly I love thee !"" 

Who ever knew a lady, good or ill, 

Who did not dearly love her own sweet will ? 


A barber says that when a lady’s hair be- 
«ins to come out, as after a fever, itis much better to 
singe it off than tucutit. The singeing closes the 
ends and allows the hair to devote all its energy to 
growing strong rather than to increase in length. 


The following extraordinary advertise- 
mentappearsina German newspaper: ‘*Wauted, 
by alady of quality, for adequate remuneration, a 
few well-behaved and respectably-dressed children 
to ainuse a catin delicate health, two or three hours 
aday.’’ 


Western girls seem to have as keen an eye 
to the main chances as their Eastern sisters. A prai- 
rie pansy, summering at Waukesha, was asked by a 
Texas sunflower if she should share his lot, and the 
patreply wae: ‘‘Yes—if it's acorner one, and you 
will build on it.’’ 


‘Can you tell me,”’ said a rich young fop 
toa poor but beautiful girl, ‘‘why Is it that ladies 
now-a-days look #0 much to money in the matter ot 
marriage ?’’ She looked him coolly over, and an- 
sweread; ‘Il suppose it's because they so seldom find 
anything else in a iman worth having.’** 


‘‘Why do you always look in the corners 
of the paintings, ny dear?*’ asked a fond mother, 
who, with her daughter, was visiting an exhibition 
of the Old Masters ‘‘L want to see the artist's name 
first, mamma,’’ wasthe reply: ‘‘and then [ know 
whether I am to adinire the painting or not.'* 


‘ Now, sir,’’ observed the judge in a di- 
voree sult, “what have you to say for yourself? 
Your wife says she caught you kissing her mald,’’ 
**l an very absent-minded,'’ replied the man; ‘'I 
thought she was my wife.’’ ‘‘And the maid—what 
did she think 7°" ‘‘I suppose she thought 60, too."" 


A ‘‘family jar’’ made two hundred years 


| agu.—The following extract is taken from Pepys’ 


. . | Diary of Oct, 13, 1660; 
Judge charitably and act kindly to each 


‘my passion, I kicked the little fine basket I 


‘Home, where | was very 
angry with ny wife for her things lying about. In 
bought 
her in Holland and broke it, which troubied me af- 
ter I had done it."’ 


Two young city ladies in the country 
were standing by the side of a wide ditch, which they 
didn’t know how to cross, They appealed to a boy 
who was coming atong the road for help, whereupon 
he pointed behind them, with a startied air, and 
yelled, ‘‘Snakes?’’' The young ladies crossed the 
ditch ata single bound. 

‘My pa’s poorly, and ma’s gone away 
tili he’s better, she has,*’ sald one tittle Camden girl 
to another, the other day, ‘"‘Whats your ma yone 


| away for ’’’ asked the other diminutive gossip. ‘'Be- 
| cause the doctor said pa had to be quiet, and pa said 
| he thought he couldn't be quiet with ma about the 


Be cheerful at breakfast time, for if you | 


house, 60 ma had to go." 

‘My dear,’’ said a wife who had been 
married three years, as she beamed across the table 
upon her lord and master ‘tell ine, what was it that 
first attracted youtome? What pieasant character- 
istic did I possess which placed me above other wo- 
men in your sight? Aud her lord and master sim- 
ply sald. ‘‘Lgive)tup.’’ 

When a woman gets frightened at night 
she just pulls the bedclothes over her head, says she 
is terrified out of her wits, and guts to sleep,’ saye 


| one who knows; ‘‘but with aman itis different. H*« 


| saye# he is 


ot afraid, pusbes the clothes down, and 
rea trembling‘ v awake for two or three hours, strain- 
ing his ear at every sound,"’ 


An apothecary can tell you what all who 


are sitting there are made of; you and I, and all of 
us, are made of carbon, nitrogen, Line aud plospheo- 
rus, and /u percent. or rather more, of water, but 
then, that duesn't teli us what we are, whiata « ld 
is, or what a boy is-—much less what a tnan is least 
of ail, what a supremely inexplicable thing woman 
ta 
A testy old man went into the cellar 
- 4 ’ meé 
a 
wite. more a 
hi a ) . 
mug ? Smartiog with pa he yeijed back 
but | wili and ummeumteiy dashed it agua 
Wale 
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California ostrich eggs are only $120 a 
dosea, 

The price of gas in London is only sixty 
cents per 1, 000 feet. . 

Over 3,000,000 trees were planted in 
Great Britaia in lay. 

The Metropolitan Railroad in London 
runs 1,211 trains a day. 

Sheep are reported to be selling at 75 cents 
a head in Lyme, N. H. 

The United States raise 74 per cent. of the 
corn grown in the world, 

A firm of female architects is doing a 
flourishing business in London. 

‘*Malicious fever’’ is the name given to a 
complaint prevailing in Georgia. 

A dog at Sacramento died from the effects 
of a (20 gold piece tn his stomach. 

California produces figs which measure 
over cight Inches in circumference, 

A $5,000 brick house at Empire, a suburb 
of Carson City, recently sold for $105, 

The new tobacco bug is a settled fact. 
That it eats cigarettes is also certain, 

The printing offices in London now num- 
ber over two thousand against two hundred In 1406, 

Acres of people is not correct, for it takes 
25, 000 people packed as in a political meeting to Allan 
acre, 

A Shepherdsville, Ky., colored woman 
has given birth totwins—one white and the other 
black. 

A large public library, devoted exclus. 
ively to newspapers, is to be established in Vienna, 
Austria, 

The only paper issued on Sunday evening 
in this country, probably, ts one published at Wvod- 
land, Cal, 

Over 100 couples from Ohio and Indiana 
have been married at Covington, Ky., during the past 
Is months, 

Paris is said to have a beauty show, the 
competition open only to women between WD and 3 
yearsof age. 

South Carolina tea, cured in a fruit evap- 
orator, has been pronounced by e& perts to be equal to 
imported teas, 

An English architect maintains that 
wooden houses can be bullt to be more durable than 
brick or stone, 

The Horseshoe Full, at Niagara, has worn 
away the rock and receded a distance of 100 feet ia 
the last H years. 

A dessertspoontul of cornmeal in a goblet 
of water isin favor in some parts of Georgia as a pre- 
ventive of chills. 

A steam flouring mill at Madison, Dak., 
uses hay for fuel, of which It burns three and a haif 
tons every ZA hours, 

There is a house in Berlin—Weber strasse 
No. 16—which harbors no less than 130 familles, num- 
bering in all 1,025so0uls. 

New Orleans has been terribly bothered 
by the swarms of little red bugs that the North wind 
has blown into the city, 

The school law is to be entorced in such 
a manner in Gridley, Cal., so as tomake boys either 
attend school or leave the town, 

It is stated that seven million sermons are 
preached in this cvuntry every year, but it is not 
known how many are j racticed 

Dekota sends to the New Orleans .xhibi- 
tlon a tribute proportioned in bulk to her own size— 
a pumpkin weighing 1% pounds 

According to the latest results of the fin- 
est instrumental tests, an electric signal travels at 
the rate of 16,000 miles a second 

An enterprising New York sa.oon keeper 
has imported four Fuglish professional bar maids to 
preside over bis decanters and glasses 

On a wager, a bar-keeper of Pittsburg is 
reported to have killed, scalded, plucked, and cieaned 
a chicken ready for market in 3 seconds 

Over $200,000 a year is realized from the 


sale of filty thousand tons ofseot taken from London 
chimneys, and which Is used as r fertilizer 


New York sells annually about 100,000, - 
(0) pounds of butter, of which the Commissioner of 
Agriculture clalins over one-half ls Sogus 

Sir Isaac Newton's pipe is exhibited as 
an advertisementin the window of a Loudon tobae- 
conist, nut to speak of several other places. 

In Chicago, the other day, a young wo. 
man was arrested and fined $10 for appearing on the 


streets Ju a white ‘Mother Hubbard’ dress, 
An attendant in the Treasury Depart- 
ment whocan count four thousand new notes an 


hour for seven hours a day is considered unusually 
dextrous. 

In the rotunda of the Capitol of Raleigh, 
N.C... ls located a stone ealled Centre Reowk, 
which, ifaman squarely stands, his words become 
inarticulate to those about him 


upon 


Horse flesh, together with that of mules 


and asses, was consumed to the extent of nearly five 


million pounds last year in Paris. A’ horse steak 
costs less than twelve cents a@ pound, while beef or 
| muttou would cust twice or three times as much 


The following modest statement of a pro 
‘ fa Montres tei W 


BEALL, Geos rial artie«t physlog ira hal lreaser, 


appear mi the wa 


al operator ranium nariiveuinta and ca ary 


ti xg and " gwith amt 
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The Traitor Friend, 


BY KE. F. SPENCER. 





yON FIDENCE ie the seul of friendship, 

friendship the bali of lite; but when 

' frientiship and conutidence are abused 
by treachery, the evils aud tiserios that 
incy be the consequence are inimeasare- 
able; nor can any punishment be too great 
foracrime so base and malignant. 

Mr. and Mra, Everard had entered into 
the connubial union with a sincere and ar- 
dent afleetion for each other. 

Possessed of «a plentitul fortune, and re- 
spected and beloved by their neighbors, 
they passed their days forthe first two vears 
alter their warriage in a succession of iino- 
cent pleasures and acts of beneticence, ia 
which ghey enjoyed real happiness, 

Their residence was alinost alwave in the 
eountry; for though Mr. Everard oecwsion- 
aliy Visited the inetropolis, he was always 
eager to return to the society of his Maria, 
who, having little relish for the noisy en- 


tertainments of town, Very seldom lett: her 


rural abode. 

A tine boy had blessed their loves, and 
the attention and care of Mrs. Everard was 
entirely eoploved in the nurture and tan- 
ayement of her darling ehitd, 


Without «a sorrow, 
Mra, Mveracd, when at) boarding sehool, 
had contracted a very close litiomey with a 


Miss Norberrvy, whose churaeter, though 
upprrentiy sioilar, was in reality the re- 
vorme ol leer owt 


She was selfish, vain, vindictive and de- 
ecitful. 

From the tiie of her leaving school, Mra, 
Everard bad not secu ter until about) two 
vVears after ler nitwrrtaye, whem some aecl- 
‘tanees bringing them onee 
, liney renewed thei 


dental ciretua 


theeere t wu bie mae eety 


forimeracqudntuneceshbip, which was all the | 


nore neceplable to Miss Norberry, as ils 
fort of them caused by her own 
eprudeot and reprehensible eonduet) had 
rendered a 
ality 
wore pil since bee hor. 
She forurerly possessed a stnall fortune, 
(the bequest of anunele), whieh she had 
reduced al- 


ries Cty 
Lniend possessed of the tn fluence 
1M 


nicl Lites rs. Everard particularly 


mytian fered, and she was now 
pitt Ceo abemecodeate: Waal, 


Mis. bverard, to whom she told a very 
melaehoivy tale—though by no teas In 
every partieular Comsenant to truth— very 


Kineerciy Coummiseruted her, and alter pro- 
cidimeg ber with «a fashionable outtit, and 
paving some pressing debts, look her to re- 
side with ber as ber triend and companion, 

Hiad she known her career 
twoor three ye she would 
tiken a SOrpent itt ter beomonnn 
ree i ved her lute ler house, 

hot hers wasa trusting disposition, and 
itnever for a nt erossed her mind 


sooner have 
than lave 


ifs, 


that ber triend was clined from the inno. | 


Cent point 
Balin, 
\iins Noaberry was tiandsome in her per- 
soni particularly yracelul and attractive 
In tren tanner, 

li) Consuaimate artifice 
She liad periaps, never 
wnvoof her sex, and she 
inually enygqeod im all kigads) ot 
spoolmy, 

She bad not been long in ber triend's 
joune betore she yozedon Me liverard as 
re ow bose erpren anid HEIStISp ei tis character 
condered hint a proper sul jeet on whieh to 
ractiea Ler usual arte, 

ler belavicd 
nodest and huimbie. 


and dissitualation 
been surpassed by 
loved tre to cone 
domestic 


was at first exemplarily 
This was sueceeded ina little time bya 
and bilaritv—a gracetul and 
modest abuatedorm— whieh was ¢ Xiremely eu 
caging, and wineh sie soom) found: imade a 
partiealarty favorable lusproession on Mr, 
Keverard, 

Asshe well onderstood all the trieks of 
instnwation and flattery, she soon impressed 
hie With an idea that she Syreativ ad- 
toired the accomplishments bestowed on 
hin by nature and education, and especially 
his rare good sense, 


‘heertul ease 


‘The gratitude, or perhaps tho vanity, of 
Mier. biverard, caused litin te return this 
pinion laa very bile ral tuanner; and 
inanifest that She jad acy ulired 
nota little of tis favor. 

Sull, however, be did) not 
as she intended to lead bin. 

She bad recourse to all ber wiles, and 
was well econvVineed that she had inade a 
very sensitde iiapression On lis taind, but 
still she failed of ullitnate success, 

This faiiure she attributed, and indeed 
rightly, tothe sincere atfeetion which sub- 
sisted between Mr. Loverard, and dis wite, 
and which she now resolved, if possibie, ty 
destroy. 

‘To eflect this she resolved to poison the 
inind of Mra, Everard with jealousy, while, 
at the same tine, DY ambiguous expres- 
sions, She loetilled similar lusimuations into 
the heart of ber husband. 

A yentieman who cocasionally visited at 
the house was the person she pointed out 
asthe lower of Mrs. liverard, and she made 
such an artlal use of incidental cireuns, 
stances, that Mr. Everard began to give 
some credence to her, 

To Mrs. Everard she 


aes | 


It breeaine 


proceed so far 


adcdrossed herself 


with professions of confidential frendship, 
and related «a singularly plausible fietion 
regardiag ber husband's wickedness whic 
lia mw tlo ber Knowledge lua Very extra 
Oredsiiary peckbetaee er. 
s iisoaverred that Mr. Everard had 
asi fier to e,ope with him. 
sa b a wie to ™ a1 
: she wivised Mrs. | rd 
. s » > he 
- s Vis =] 
vr Was prom , Sut I eu enuvervulin 
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‘ 

| no donbt that be proceeded much farther in 
his undesirable attentions when she was 
iment. 

«I assure you however," added she, art- 
fully, “I do not belleve be has any love for 
me; his behavior is merely tne consequence 

| ot the natural levity of his character; and 
| I really believe he would bebave the saine 
| toalmostany other woman in the same 
wittiation.’? 

‘This she said as a kind of apology for ber 
still continuing to reside in the house, and 
| to prevent too muchof Everard’s jealousy 

from falling upon her, which might have 
tended to defeat her plans, 

iv thus practicing alternately on tke 
ininds of this too credulous pair, sbe at 

| length produced an open and violent rupt- 
ure between them, each supposing the 
| affection of the other to be estranged, 

Mr. Everard now fell rapidly into all the 
lures spread for bim by Miss Norberry, 

“though the external appearance of his re- 
yard for her diminished; and Mrs. Everard 

| was at last convinced tuat Miss Norberry 

| was her faithful triend, and bad rejected all 
bis offers with disdain. 

ut the loss of the affection of ber hus- 
tmnd sank deep into her heart, and sie de- 

| termined not to survive it, 
| Oppromsed with anguish, she walked out 
‘ with her child to the entrance of a wood 


| near the house, and the gioominess which 
suited her melancho.y purpose, 


infant, and then swallowed the contents of 
aphialbof Jaudanum with which she had 
| previously provided herself. 

“Oh, Harry! she cried ; my death will 
| at least prove the sincerity of my affection 
| for you, and how little IT have deserved the 
| treatment I bave suffered for some titne 
| past from you,” 

Having thus said, she laid herself down 
to wait the expected approach of death, 
While her elild, unconseious of what 
was doing, played cerclessly around her, 


It chanced thet Mr. Everard lad that 
norning Walked out into the same wood, 
where he had indulged in very imelan- 


choly reflections, for his heart was not so 
|} weaned trom bis wife that be could give 
| her up without a sigh. 

As he walked, he thought of his former 
happiness—the child he loyed—and passed 
in review all the insinuations and pre- 
tended proofs of Miss Norberry 

Now he found them weak and inconel- 
sive, and resolved that he would endea- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


vor to obtain some atill stronger evidence 





of guilt beforo he condemned the woman 
he onee so doarly loved. 
“No,” ho reflected, “Ll will speak to her 


lor the last | tell her all that her so-called friend bas 


IT MATTERS NOT. 





It matters not how rich poor Mortals be, 
The dollar bill they still rush to obtain: 
It seldom happens that we ever see 
A man 4dtalt be’s vad ¢nough of gain. 
But many a many whileetriving fgr this bill 
Meets other billa, yet bills he cannot meet, 
And sadly owns of euch be’s had his all- 
These bills, though due, 
On promised notes, that promise rather ill, 
Sad are his notes for time and toil he spent 
And tho’ be give assent to pay a bIn 
Wheu it is due, he cannot give a cent 
-—W™M. MACKINTOSS. 
- —— a <a 


Humorous. 


will not do on the street, 





Busted ‘up—The sky’ rocket. 


7 
it borders on the United States, 





sho | 


| Supertiuous Haire without lujuting the skin, Send 
|} eclrenlar, 


it’s ouly a corner lotp-or even a lot of money. 


| 
} r . : 
| Ther ise not much differeace between 


spend ny money on alottery and a lot o° rye. 


If you wishto keep your name untar- 


nished, scour yourdoor-plate night and morning. 


In order towsee that the big, hands: keep to 
Bat this happiness was not to continue | wich terminated the pleasure-grounds | their work, the Ittlesecond-hand ls always on the 


watel. 


| : : 
| If, in proportion ‘to size, a man could hol- 
She kissed with bitter tears her smiling | ter as loud asa baby, there would be no telephones 


needed in this country, 


“What dude?” 
Whene 
haton, grab it! 


is a 
you see a fift 
You have adude, 


asks an exchange 


A man looking over his wash, which the 
remarked that he 
farments 
puzzled him most was 


had just brought home, 
‘ll understand bow his nether 


laundre 
could vers 
might stiriuk gout what 

how the ruilles grew on each leg, 

a 8 Be 
bur and Sealskin Garments. 
a. <2. , the well-known 
103 Prinee St., New York, 
sji at Cash wholesale 
pleudid 


up 
I’, 


Shayne Fur Manufacturer, 


will selle’'evant Fur 4sar- 


metts at ret prices this ».casun, 


his will atiord a opportunity to purchase 


strictly reaable) Furs direct from imanutacturer, and 
save retailer's profits, Fashion Book mailed Free, 
al > 
supeciinous tair 
Madame Wan oold’s specific permanecutly removes 


lor 
Madaince WAM 4, ), Lowtsend Harber, 
\iass. 

i oe. 
a> When our readers answer any Adver 


tisement found in these columns they will 


ecoufer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 


vertiser by naming ‘he }..uturdy. Evening 


artfully poured into my eur—contess that | vost. 


I have foolishly listened to these 
tales—and ask hor for my sake to conu- 
front Miss Norberry, and prove the base- 
lessness of that woman's foul charges!’ 


At this moment, Maria’s voice in piteous 
Whom she Was so very fond of at | accents, struck bis ears, 


lie stood for a moment astonished 
confounded; then rushed through the 

| bushes and found his wife extended on the 
| Kround, 

Ile tenderly took herin bis arms; and, 
| with a feeble voices, she told hit what she 
had done, 

He conveyed her into the house, and pro- 
curing jimediate tiedical assistance, any 
fital Consequences were prevented, though 
she remained for Bone weeks very feeble 
from the effeets of the poison, 
| But the antidote which most of all econ- 
| tributed to restore her to pertect health and 

happiness was the full and clear explanation 
| whieh now took pl we botweeon her and her 
|} husband, by whieh all oe artitices of Miss 
| Norberry were detected, and all the doubts 
which Gither had entertained with 
to the aflection and fidelity of the other 
| were completely removed, 

‘Lheir former love tor each other returned 
with double force, and their happiness 
seemed only to be Inereased by its late tem- 
porary, though severely paintul, interrupt- 
1On. 

As for Miss Norberry, she was 
ately convinced that 
Was bo longer a piace 
precipitately, 

Sheafterwards toarcied aman 
lute character, with whoin sie we 
don, where she ended a wiehed 
niserable mmuner, 

— « 


| 


huimedi- 
Mr. verard’s house 
lor her, and left it 


of 
it to Lon- 
liie in a 


disso- 


>_> - 

A HORSE was fontd occupying a pew in 
the chapel of the Lustitute at Worcesier, 
Mass., on Thursday imorniog, when the 
lMeully aid students repaired ¢here for 
pravers. ‘Phe anion had evidently been 
earelaliv taken up the two flights of stairs 
eating to the chapel, as tis feet were 
uititled. 

————>— ¢ << 


A GbBORGIA paper reports that sharpers | 
Sherman’s | 


are golug over the track of 
march to the sea, gulling farmers into she 
belief that the Government is) going to pay 


for the damaye done at that tine and col- | 


lecting fees in auvance for services to ,be 
rendered in putting through claims, 
= a ae _ < - 
| Important. 


Philadel phians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Chureh and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 


Hotel in 42d Street opposite Grand Central 
Depot in twenty minutes, and save $3 Car- 
ringe Hiire, It enroute to Saratoga he 
Sumner resorts Via Girand Central D t, 
all Bagyvage will be transfered ft i 
to this Depot, FRE! wn) | 

ir ' =] w 
| . 5 
‘ ~~ 
Ly y ml Line (x | ‘ Lia aL any 
| other first class hotel in the city. 


odious | 


and | 


respect | 











Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


Specific No.28 


se 30 years. The only successful remedy for 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration. from“ over-work or other causes. 
$! per vial. or 5 vials and large vial powder, for ®5 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
Wed Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic 
Tedicine Co,, 109 Fuiton St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Sawing. Made Easy. 


MONARCH LIGHTNING SAWING MACHINE 





SO DAYS’ 


ng camps, wood-yaris, farmers getting out 
and ali surts of ) @-culting—it is unrivaled, 
A boy of 16 can saw logs fast and 
easy. Immense saving of Rabor and mpney. Writo 
for elegantiy iiustrated catalogue in 6 brilliant colors, 
also brilliartly iluminated poster in 5 colors, All free. 


Agents Wanted itiig money mrd guukly. : 
MONARCH Li?’G CO., (A) 206 State St.. Chicago, Lil. 


CARDS 20 Hidden Name 


haud holding 
bonquet of flowers, Ac.) O&O New Imp rted, 


completely embossed Chromos with name, 
liec., 4 pa wot embossed edge 


the che 
fc Tec: 
ple Book, Premium List I; Lit FREE with each order, 
Address UL. SB. CALLD CO., CENTER BROOK OONN: 
Kither Sex Wanted for DR. 
SCOTT'S Beoutital Electric 


AGENTS 
ss At . Corseis. sample fre risk, 


quick shles. Territory gives itistaection guaranteed 


\ddress DR. SCOTT, 842 Brondwiay, N.Y. 


rial Best Chromo Cards, name on in New Stvic 

/ Type, 10 Selections for Autograph Albuns, 
v = 10 New Games, bh) Latest Songs, 6 Sainp.es, 
& price listallfor Lic. 6 p'ks and Plated Ring free, for Gic, 


Axcents wanted. Nelson Card Co., W attham, Mass, 


For lore! 
stove wood, 
Thousands roll yearly, 


vertised | hers for 0c.) Agents New Same 


i o> A MONTH. Agents wanted © best 
aa) PED) senting articles in the world 1 unple 
frie, Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Wich, 

FREE TRIAL PACKACE! 

In order to secure new customers, we will send 100 Cheice 
Eu. { Pictures, 4 German Doll Heads, 1 Elegant Birthd y 
Card, > imported Chromes, 25 pretty A ,and Reward ¢ Sy 
1 Albarn of 60 ¢ red Transfer FP res, 100 selections lor 
Autograph Albums, i0 Odd Games, 6 new le Red Napkins, 1 
pos Vusale Cards. Allthes e ge for -in sta . 

PARKER & CO., Waitham, Mass. 
D4 pet I red mveself of t 
and ™ end imnyv re vy free 1 
] Hh. MeA I ‘ i 
" \ ’ 

+() 
eid 
144 nA : 

) WE ( si J. B. Hust Nassau, N.Y 


Why’ is Canada‘ like.courtship? Because 


It’s easy-to be contented With your lot if 


-cent head with a tive-dollar 














} un Jreds 
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R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





CURES AND PREVENTS 
Colds, 
Sore Throat, 
jaflammation, 
Neuralgia, 
Headache, 
Toothache, 


Asthma, 
Difficult Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from one to 20 minutes, 
NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 
Radway’s Ready Reliet is a Car: for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
It was the first, 
AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


‘That instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or or- 
Kats, by one appiication 

if seized with threatened 


PNEUMONIA, 


orany Inflammation of the Internal organs or mu- 
cous membranes, after exposure to cold, wet, etc., 
lose ne time, butapply Radway’s Reliefon a piece of 
flannel over the part affected with congestion or in- 
flammation, whieh willin nearly every case check 
the inflammation and cure the patient by its action 
of counte:-irritation, and by equalizing the circula- 
tion inthe part. For turther Instructions, see our 
directions wrapped around the bottle, 

A teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water will in a 
few minutes cure cramps, spasms, sour stomach, 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, diarrlawa, dysentery, colic, Matuleney and all 
Internal Pains, 

Travelers sbould always carry a bottie 
WAY’'’S READY RELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 
change of water. Itiy better than French Brandy or 
Bitters us a stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 


Chills and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured for50 cents. There is not 


of RBAD- 


_a remedial agent in the world that willcure Feverand 


Ague, and all other Malarious, Billous, Searlet, Ty- 
shold, Yellow and other fevers (aidea by Radway’s 
ills) so quick as Radway’s Reaay Rehef. Fitty cts, 
per bottle, 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bloed Purifier. 


For the Cure of all CHRONIC DISEASES, 

Chromic Rheumatism, Scrotula, Venereal Diseases, 
(see our Book on Venereal—price, 25 cts), Glandular 
Swelling, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water Brash, 
White Swellings, Tumers, Pimples, Blotehes, Erun- 
tions of the Face, Uleers, Hip Diseases, Gont, Dro sv, 
tickets, Salt Rheum, Beonehitis, Consumption, Dias 
betes, Kieiney, Bladder, Liver Complaints, ete. 


SKIN DISEASES, . 


Humors and sores 





OF ail kinds, particularly Chronie Diseases of the 
Skin, re cured with great certainty by a course of 
RAP WAY'S SARSAPAKILLIAN, We inean obstinate 


Cas€s Lhay have resisted all other treatinent. 
SCROFULA, 

Whether trans.aitted from parents or acquired, is 
within the murative range of the SARSAPARLLLIAN 
RESOLVENT, 

Cures have been made where persons have been af- 
flicted with Serofula trow their youth up to 20, # and 
W vears of ap by 


a, 


Radway s Sarsaparillian Resolvent 


neredients of extraordl- 

ital to purify, heal, ree 
rekcnu-down and wasted 
SAFE AND PERMANENT 
Seld by druggists. Price 


edieal properties, « 
pair and tte tlie 
handy QUICK, PLEASANT, 
in its treatment and cure, 
Sl per bottle, 


DV ipa 





RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy. ) 
Perfectly suaeieen, elovautly coated 
cuin, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and stre . 
RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all yorhen ba wt 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headache Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, In- 
fammation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derange- 
ments of the Internal Viscera, Purely vegetable, con- 
laliing ho mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 
Price, ets, per box. Sold by all druggists, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


with sweet 


f maladies spring from this complaint. 

of this disease are the symptoms of a 
~tomach, Lodigestion, Flatulence, Heart- 
~tomach, Pain after Eating, —giving rise 
SOME Tite P(e inost excruciating colic, —Pyrosis, 
sh, ete., etc., ete. . 


RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN, 


he svinpte 
broken down 
worn, Acid 


Nidsad doy RAD AY'S PILLS, isa cure tor this com- 
p iT restores strength to the stomach, and 
es perform its ftunetions The symptoms of 


1) disappear, and 


t ; ¢ vith them the liabilitv of 
ta Ma lisease fake the medicines 
ue K to directions, tobserve what we sav in 
‘ ind True respecting diet. 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
RADWAYW & €O., No 
- Warren street, New York. 
a 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

me ire’ and K for Radw ‘s, and see that the 
| tr liadvway ‘sv whatyou puy. 
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Facetie. 


SS" 


Celestial tail-bearers—Comets. 
Funeral music should always be re- 


hearsed, 

The shoes used on hens cannot be worn 
by children, 

‘“‘A Silent Woman” is the name of a novel 


just published in England. The originality of the 
herotuc will no doubt insure the success of the book 


from the start. 

It is said that American babies swallow 
1,500 thimbles annually. This account for the 
surprising amount of brass noticed ‘n the compusi- 
tion of the grown-up American baby. 








may 
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KING’S EVIL 


Was the name formerly given to Scrofula 
because of a superstition that it could be 
cured by a king’s touch. The world is 
wiser now, and knows that 





A man lately made a statement that he | 


had seen a horse going at his greatest speed while a 
dog was sitting on his tail; and, strange as it may 
seem, it was true; but the dog sat on bis own tail, 


“It’sa proot of the singular operation of 
the human mind,** says a mental philosopher, ‘ ‘tha: 
when two men accidentally exchange hats, the one 
who gets the worst is always the first to discover the 
mis'ake,’*’ 


Ina Boston horse car, the other day, as | 


the conductor approached a young passenger, the lit- 


| 


tle fellow was seen te turn first pale and then red, and | 


when the official held out his hand for che fare, the 
young sufferer gasped out: ‘*Will you please charge 
this to my father, Mr. A, L—-? I've 
money!’ 


There are 66,000 locomotives in the 
world. And yet, when you have waited for a train 
at some desolate way station for five 
wouldn't belleve there were half so many, 
six thonsand! And still aman can miss 
easily as though there was only one 
whole continent, 


Men like Flotow and Wagner 
striken down and uie in this eventful year, while not 
aman is missing among the fellows who could so 
easily be spared. The man next door with a flute, 
the wretch across the way with an accordeon, and the 
villain who persists in cornet practice in the most 
crowded part of the city. 


i, GOLD RINGS 


hours, you 
Sixty- 















ROLLED 
: These are the 


finest Solid 
Relled Gold 
ings manu- 
factured. They 
Wure usually 
sold for one 
dollar, but in 
order to intro- 
duce ourrings 
Half Round Ring. | every one ~ 
. twhich we warrant to look and wear 
ae... ‘like solid gold, we make the follow- 


i d special offer. Sample yp 
Sarl hg ae 48 conte Band Rin 














0 cents, Postage stamps taken. Address J, 
YNN & CO. 769 Broadway, New York. 





* @ el ‘ TDA ‘ 
6 STORIES FOR 30 CENTS. 

OGILVIE.S Popular Reading Number 
Eleven, contains the following six complete  sto- 
ries, EACH ONE of which is worth $1.00; ‘The Tale 
of Sin,** by Mrs. Henry Wood; **Won for a Wayver,*’ 
by Mary N. Holmes; **Nobody Asked You, Sir! She 
Sald,’? bya mg author; “Peg Woffington,’* by 
Charles Reade; ‘*Cast Upon the World,’’ by Charles 
E. Perine; **Buffalo Bill, the King of Border Men,"’ 
by Ned Buntline. It contains also a handsome fron- 
tisplece, printed in twelve colors, and is hand- 
somely bound, Sold by all dcalera, or mailed for 3 


cents, by 
J.3. OGILVIE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
31 Rose Street, New Y ork. 


LADIES’ FORMS. 


A natural, healthy, permanent DEVELOPMENT 
given to such por.dions of the human form as may 
have lost or never attained desirable dimensions 
Original, successful methods of self-treatinent. Re- - 
sults as sure and healthful as development of muscle 
by athletic exercise—in compliance with the same 
laws, Full explanations, references, ctc., 
plain sealed envelope. Address 

ERIE MEDICAL CO., 


$16 Lever Action, 
Locks. Warranted good shooter 


Buftalo, N. Y. 


Guaranteed Steel Barrels, "Guaranteed Steci Barrel, Side 
Bar (Front Action) 


or no sale. or no sale. Only $16. Our Famous Number 21, 


$ 15 MUZILE-LOADER NOW $12 


Bend stamp for {lustrated catalogue of Guns, Knives, Watches. 
P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE! 


N order to secure new customers, we will send 100 
I Guotce Embossed Pictures, 4G@erman Dolls’ Heads, 
1 Klegant Birthday Card,8 linporte dChrom +s, 25 Pret- 
tv Album and Reward Cards, 1 Album of 3 Colored 
Transter Pictures, 100 Selections for Autograph Al- 
bums, 10 Odd Games, 6 new style Red Napkins, 1 Pack 
Puzzle Cards, 1 Pocket Book. All the above goods for 
26 ce nts. Address Warren Mfg.Co, 9 Warren St, N.Y. 


| th COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE. 
to 


Wonderful secrets, revelations and 
discweries for married or single, 
health,wealth and ha aeopaen 
nabausome of pe Co 8 rages, mailed or only 
10 4 Union Publishing ., Newark, N. J. * 

d ‘Na . Embossed and New Chrome 
Hidden Name, Embor an Elegant 45 page 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 re nhl ape tm = 

List an gent’s Ca 
itor ibe. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Oonn. 



















for postage, and receive 


Send 6 ets 
e a COs thy box of goods which 
rize:: hetpall 


f either sex, to more 
money riglitaway than anything 
Fortunes await the workers abso- 


else in this world. sie & CO.. Augusta, Me. 


jutely sure, At once address I 


a VORCES witioat, rlicity for per- 


is residing throughout the ited States, for deser- 


n,n on-support, inte mmperance,eru pat 
i Advice free. Sta your cam and addre 
torney Ward, W« id Building. 1267 Broad way, N.1 

AND NOT 


WEAB' Ol 


Morphine Habit Cur od in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till Care d, 
Dus. J. SrerH Ens, Lebanon, ULio, 





are | 


swallowed my | 


a train as | 
engine on the | 


| 





| 


mailed in | 





| diseases exclusively, at office or by 


SCROFULA 


can only be cured by a thorough purifica- 
tion of the blood. ‘If this is ne lected, 
the disease perpetuates its taint throu 

generation after generation. Among its 


earlier sym tic developments are 
Seamer ¢ Sutaneous Eruptions, Tu- 
mors, Boil honsadg - nme fry sipelas, 
Purulent Nervous and Phy- 


sical Collapse, ete. If allowed to cvon- 
tinue, Rheumatism, Scrofulous Ca- 
tarrh, Kidney and Liver Diseases, 
Tubercular Jonsumption, and vari- 
ous other dangerous or fatal maladies, are 
produced by it. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


is the only powerful and always reliable 
blood-purifying medicine. It is so eflect- 
ual an alterative that it eradicates from 
the system Hereditary Scrofula, and 
the kindred poisons of contagious diseases 
and mercury. At the same time dt en- 
riches and Vitalizes the blood. restoring 
healthful action to the vital organs and 
rejuvenating the entire system. This great 


Regenerative Medicine 


Is composed of the genuine Honduras 
Sarsaparilla, with Yellow Dock, Stil- 
lingia, the Jodides of Potassium aud 
Iron, and other ingredients of great po- 
tency, carefully and scientifically com- 
pounded. Its formula is generally known 
to the medical profession, and the best 
hysicians constantly prescribe AYER’S 
ARSAPARILLA 4s an 


Absolute Cure 


For all diseases caused by the vittation of 
the blood. It is concentrated to the high- 
est practicable degree, far beyond any 
other preparation for which like effects 
are claimed, and is therefore the cheapest, 
as well as the best blood purifying medi- 
cine, in the world. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


{ Analytical Chemists. } 


Sold by all Druggists: price $1; six 
bottles for 95. 








‘ 
Dr. LUTZE’S 
“SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN’ 


| Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
delicate and troublesome aftections peculiar 
to ladies. Highly endorsed by physicians 
wi.O Inake aspecialty of such diseases in 
‘Hospitals for Women,”’ and in large cities. 
This wonderful gynecian remedy is put up 
in granules, in a concentrated forin. Kach 
bottle represents the medical virtue of a 
pint of the decoction—and can be kept witb- 
out loss of virtue a reasonable tiine. #2.00 
by mail. Address Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St. ss 4 Pa. 

Dr. LuTze, Ex. U.S. Ex. Surgeon, 
author of various monograms on the Dis- 
ete., treats female 

letter. 
address 

& Co., 


eases of Women, etc., 


Advice free. In writing for advice, 
Dr. LuTZE, care Bowen, Lutze 
1119 Girard St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 





GONSUMPTION 


have @ positive remedy for the above isease 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of lone star 
have been cured. Indeed. ao strong i«tmy faith in iteeti me | 
thatI willsend TWO BOTTLLS FRE me oget! er wi tha VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to an y sufferer. Give oe 
vress & P.O. address, DK.T. A. SLOCU “a ‘161 Pearl St.. N.Y. 



















‘CURLOIN ” 


W Curls the Straightest Hair 
without injury. Sentby mall, 
SOcte- ver packet, 3 f ri. 
oN0OUGH 14 Brewster 
7 Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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> 0 Dr. 








WHO WILL SELL WATCHES ? 


$25 Salary a Month and a Watch, Free, 
TO MALE OR FUMALSE. 


A $15 ft < 
have sat lust brought, to to perfection a wew 
WATCH with the c ‘elebratea pe boy Be, 


Kx sion Balance, Fully Jeweled. They sre 
pos made of the best material, and inthe very. best 


manner so asto insure good time keepi 
Only si ities. The Cases are made of our Celebrated 
metal known as Alamiowm 
T 200 al has « sufficientamount of gold ta y -t-~ 
0 position to give the watch a genatne 
pesrance. Indeed it can not be to 
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Sree © 










§ Feouine Gold Watch except by the best J 
AGENTS. hey are Gaety engraved or engine turned 
are massive and strong and ver dsome, 





ing it just the watch forall w o require « 
strong wateh and an seew 
keeper. For trading and speculative purposes, 
{tis superior to any watch ever before ered, 
They can be sold readily for 615 and €2) each, 
and traded for horses, cattle, &c., 80 as to doubie 
those amuunts. These Watches were bought at 
abankrupt aged 4 my in New York eta 
Onely low price © want Agents, male or fe- 
male, fo canvass thelr towns and counties and 
et subscriptionstothe Westerm A ean 
‘armer, a monuthly paper devoted to Current 
Newa, Home and Farm topics; and at the same 
aay | we want you to sell these — Fey 
LAR Y CONDITIONS: -The first one 
iooaed d persona, male or female, who send us 
, 2) each for a 6 months’ subscription to the 
estern Amertenn Farmer, will be hired 
by us at aregular salary of €$amonth. We will 
also allow you a cominfssion of % cepts on every 
six months’ subscriber, and ¢ on every yeari 
subscriber, that you secure fe will giv elevery 
salaried pereon one watch, Sree; aleo will 
you by express, prepaid, ive Amertecaa Lev- 
er atehes at a Lime, worth @@, for you to 
scliforus. When you have solid them, we will 
express you more watches. You nerd at 
usany money Jor the watches in Gdrance. At 
fast as sold, you must send us @# on each watch. 
You are to sell them fori or $12 each, and you 
ur New American Lever Watch, can'nereaityou'eer over es carh for Your com: 
mission. Any lady or young man of ave ] 
ability ought to secure at least ten subscribers and sell two or three watches a day. The commie 
sions, together with the regular salary we pay you every Saturday, will make you good pay. Send us 
Sil ateonce for six months subseription to our paper and reference as to honesty. e favor the 


















































screons Who work for us getting subscribers, ne ene elee. If you wish to buy «a watch, without sub- 
scribing for the paper, remit ue 612, the retail price The next one hundred persons sending us @i 
for P - rwill get one American Lever Waich each, free, and the above commissions; but no 





saln if you want totry forthe salary and watch, remit us @i for paper, quick. Don't walt. Remit 
by Postal Note or enclose 61 in aplain envelo p Postage stamps will not be received except from 
places where a Postal Note can not be obtalne ("This offer will never be made again. 
Address, WESTERN AMERICAN FARMER, 206 State Street, Chicago, IL. 


















-=THE BEST 
MME Ry SHER 


Warranted 5 years, satiafaction guaranteed or money refunded. Phe 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the werld. 
§ Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfecily clean without rub. 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
; 10 Ouly Washer In the world that has the Rubber Bands on tho 
¥ Kollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes , 


AGENTS WANTED dente satnvie, $3.50." Also’ the cn 


brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest 4 
We refer to editor of this paper. Address ERIE WASHER CU., Erie, Pa. 











Circulars free. 












If you aro eick or ailing no matter what your complaint, write 
to us and we willeend you Oa Trialone of ourlarge Eleetric 
Medicated Appliances to suit your case, provided you 
agree top:y forit, ifiteuresyou in one month, If it does not cure 
youitcosts you nothir ew tryit. Different AppHances to cure Dye 
} pe pei Rh neat / rnd Kidney Discases, Piles, Lang Diseases, Asthma, 
Gitarrh, Lame Levk, Aque, Delntity, and many other diseases. Remem- 
ber we de not a k youn to buy them blindly but merely to try them at 
ourriek, 7570 ¢ rade during 143 in cases where all other treat- 
ments? ad fait ‘ a. Price very low. Lilustrated book giving fall partio- 
ulars aud bla tatement_of your case sent free. Address at 
once. ELEC TRG 'M i°G CO., %4 Stare Br., Buocokiys, N.Y. 


R. DOLLARD, 

CHESTNUT ST. ) y | J | ( } 
Philadelphia. 

Premier Artist 

IN HAIR. 
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FOR ALL. 





Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMAR VEN 
riLATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 0 N E H DR D 
TOUPEES. U N E 
Instruction to I Zz it ! i tu 
measure their own head t ura Of (| W tP, i ‘4 
¥ FOR ic . i ‘CHE ” ! ree AxD Lt . 1¢ | OS opu ar Songs, 
‘nead. No. 1. From torebead back . 
~ 2 from forehead ful ala 
vce ticiveadieneck. |No2 over toirhead a«| = Music and Words,- 
No. 3% From ear to ear far as required, j 
over the top No. % Over the crown of FC R 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head ym 
round the toreve | 
He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wis Half Whigs. 
Frizettes, Braids, Curl ete., beautifully manutfac- 
‘ored, and 4 cheap anv establishment in the 
Union. Letters from part of the world wit © 


ceive attention. 




















Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Genticinen’s cnet 
— SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
A Box OF FUN! BEEN MADE BEFORE. 
ee Oe ee we wal The chance of a Jifetime for Singers, 
ter ii REE our New Agents’ sample | ro Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid 
Pe rats hen would io hee Jot of the best songs, music and words, 
= j is = — m~ i Me i ; if d for 
} . I (s ard lp~e 
: , . 
ly ¥ t “ of K ‘ 
f | ONLY 10 CENTS. 
Ans fortes 1 , ] in r postage stamps 
nh 4 posi pa d 
UL. & CARI »., CENTLERBKOOK, CON? 
— a 
One Hundred Choice Sones, 
16 ‘ sitoc ' | Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Ladies’ Department. 
FASHION CHAT. 

(P\HIS is a period of the year when we 

begin to look forward anxiously to the 
coming fashions, They have been decided 
long ago, 80 itis not quite impossible to 
obtain probable inklings of their future ; 
but, as a rule, the leading dressinakers have 
not returned from Paris. 


I am going, therefore, to lay before ny 
readers soine of the prettiest things 1 have 


seen on wy tour of inspection, and some oF | 
the chiet novelties, rather than dwell in | 


detail on any of the treasures to be found 
at one particular house of business, 

In the first place 1 notice that, although 
the foundation of the skirts of dresses are 
but two yards anda half wide, the outer 
trimmings and arrangement of draperics 
and materials make them appear much 
wider. 

They stand out well at the back, the best 
Paria models appear to have quite a shelf 
at the waist, though they cling to the figure 
at the sides. 

Polonaises and coats, viz, the bodice and 
skirt back in one, are fashionable ; but dis- 
tinct bodices are alinost universally pointed 
in front, short at the sides,. with a decided 
basque at the back. 

English people wear straight high collars 
somewhat in the Medicis style, and they 
cling to the bigh shoulders ; although their 
day is over as far as the acine of fashion 


Koes, 
Itisto bea velvet vear. Plain velvets 
will be much worn, and an infinity of | 


magnificent materials with Sicillienne and 
satin grounds, on which velvet designs are 
thrown. 

The great novelty in these is that the 
patterns are in three lengths of pile. There 
is a choice of circles, rings, and geometrical 
designs, also arabesque, which leave but 
little of the ground work visible, 

The materials intended for imantles are 
still more magnificent, the designs as large 
as they well can be, leaves, feathers, and 
geometrical patterns in plush, as well as in 
velvet on silk and satin grounds, 

Some of the new tnantles are very long, 
quite covering the dress, while others, and 
Iain inclined to think the more dressy, are 
ofthe Dolman shape, short at the back and 
They are trimmed with fur, 
and with fur tassels—I do not mean tails, 
but tassels formed of tails. A great deal of 
chenille and of bead passcimenterie are also 
used in bold large ieaves and ornaments, 
for everything nowadays 18 massive, 

There are seven leading colors to be worn 
this coming season, Violet of the prune 
and heliotrope shades; the bluish green, 
called Canard, because of its resemblance to 
the green iv ducks’ feathers ; a new tna- 
hogany browns; winter grey, likethe gull’s 
plumage; cinnamon, myrtle, and bronze, 

Two materials are employed in nearly all 
dresses, Viain-faced ladies’ cloth in the 
above colors, wilh velvet trimmuings, are 
nsed for many new gowns, and fancy serges, 


long in front. 


especially striped and made up with the | 


welf shade. 

For demi-toilette there is a very pretiy 
gauze, covered with pendant drops of 
chenille, and tied knots 
nieta) beads, 

Corduruy jackets are to be worn, as well 
asinany short cloth ones, trimmed with 
astrachar .a@ favorite trimming, by the way, 
for cloth dresses. 

I] fear plaids are coming in again for the 
winter, for I have noticed many of late 
bediy made on people who do not under- 
stand the bamying of skirt. 

Hlowever, « pretty dress of dark green 
and blue plaid, the skirt arranged in long 
plaite on the straight froin the waist, and a 
well-draped tunic falling in a point in the 
freut, and coming dowrn low over the under- 
skirt—« imost ladylike and serviceable 
uutunin and travelling dress, 

Shot silks we are to wear without doubt 
during the coming months, and there is 
jinely to be a good deal of much-needed 
riuplicity in their arrangement, fer ex- 
auple, a most delicate shade of peach, shot 
with cream, the skirt short, bordered with 
«a close ruche of picked-oul silk some tive 
inches deep, and a similar ruche eight 
inches above. 

Tuere were short draperies of the silk 
above the hips, and long looped bows of 
cream ribbon at the side, the bodice having 
folds of peach foulard and iacein front. A 


piuk aud gold shot (apricot perhaps rather | 


than golden) was covered all over with a 
suiall patterned brocade n velvet. the 
lrapery at the back be vy OO! sed en- 
tirely ol a uewW Inaterial, a species t silky 
linen, also red and apricot shot. This 


proved a inos@t Lappy Combination will the 


intermixed with | 


silk, and appeared again ip the bodice 
which had a silk waisteoat. 

Black lace dresses are 80 universally use- 
ful, that I may be pardoned for describing 
one, although there have been so many de- 
taiied in these columns before, 

The back was composed entirely of a full 
gathered breadth of piece lace, edged with 
broad black lace, which was raised on one 
side over lace flounces, and was caught up 
with a satin rosette, very long bows falling 
at the other side, and wide flounces of lace 
| being carried across the front. Either a 

high or low pointed bodice could be worn 
| with it. ‘ 

There are so many new stuffs that it is 
puzzling to remember their names, or de- 
cide on their inerits, 

Surah beige is quickly establishing its 
reputation—a soft, rich twill silk. One, of 
the pain bis color, was made with simply a 
straight apron in front, bordered with the 
richest chenille fringe—red and pain bis in 
color; the back had deep broad pieces of 
velvet intermixed with the draped silk. 
The skirts look wider although they are not 
really so, but they are more distended by 
steels and well-arranged petticoats. 

Kine braiding is now applied to many of 
the cloth and other woollen dresses, and 
even to silk. 

Moat of the woollen dresses are made up 
on woollen foundations. A good example 
of this was a rich green poult de soie, the 
front of the skirt box-plaited from the 
waist, the plaits caught down with braided 
vandykes of the woollen material to match, 
falling over silk plaitings | the back was.a 
drapery of wool, one end lined with silk, 
and caught up at the back like a fan. 

Some of the leading houses are making 
travelling dresses with rows of fine silk 
stitching insets of three and three; these 
are carried round skirt and tunic. The 
favorite material is very fine cloth. The 
bodices are often imade loose, with sailor 
collars. 

Silk skirts composed entirely of flounces 
falling one over the door, and cut in long 
pointed vandykes, piaked all round, are 
new; they require to be made either in 
giace or in a very thick si'k, and they form 
the best of underskirts for rich silk velvet 
or satin brocaded polonaises, 

The useful polonaise is making its way 
again. 

The newest nantles just now come to the 
waist, and are couiposed of richly beaded 
silks and satins, but from the waist fall deep 
| flounces and draperies of lace, which are 
very becoming to the wearer, 

Weddings are never out,of fashion, and a 
ravissante bridal dress bas just been com- 
pleted for a coming wedding; it is com- 
posed of point d’Alencon and rich Duchesse 
satin, having garlands of orange flowers, 
the bodice high to the throat, and trimmed 
with pearls, 

The travelling dress worn by the bride 
was nade of petunia velvet, trimmed with 
ostrich feathers; a velvet hat and feather of 
the same shade, 

Winter dresses are to be much trimmed 
with fur feathers. A good 
travelling dress had a plain black skirt, and 
atunicof check red and black, caught up 
with a velvet band to the waist on one side; 
the bodice black, with a red waistcoat. 
| Some stylish bridestmaids’ hats had very 
high crowns, and were trimmed in front 
| with lace and pluines, composed of osprey 








and = ostrich 


| marabout and ostrich interimixed, 

Havane and ficelle lace are fashionable on 
hats, from: the lact that they are becoming to 

| the complexion, 

Another wedding dress was a mixture of 
the very thickest and richest brocade; the 
design copied from one of the Louis XV, 

aud trimmed with Inagningent 
Brussels lace, the handkerchief matching. 
The bouquets on the dress and the wreath 
were of orange blossoms, myrtle, and jess 
ainine, the whole covered with a long tulle 
veil. 

The travelling dress was a grey gauze de 
velours made up as a polonaise, and 
trimined with lace of the same shade over a 
skirt of grey Merveilleux ; the bonnet grey 
velvet and feathers, 

A black velvet had two bodices, the high 
one with a puffed waistcoat of black lace ; 
the skirt was bordered with black lace tall- 
| ing overa whi:e flounce ; this was met by 
black lace and the velvet, which formed a 
demi-long train, and was puffed and caught 
up with inimitable graee. 


period, 








Fireside Chat. 


GERMAN SWEET DISHES—KLOSSE. 


fY\HESE are a purely national dish Che 
nearest approach we have to them is 
the dumpling, tl izvh this sear ” ile 
serves to be iInpared to the light and de 
cate klosse ir Cian fr is 
The ehlef inagr ‘ S are egys, bread, 


| neat, Usb, polatoes, Or 1ice. Pbe different 





flavorings make the varieties, which tay 
be sweet or net. 

The bread used forthem must be light 
and without crust, either grated, crumbled, 
orgoaked in cold milk or water. They must 
be lightly bandled. 

Dipthe tingers in water while forming 
them into balls the size of an egg, either 
oval or round; lay them apart. Put them 
carefully into boiling water or milk. Wet 
the spoon each time oneisdropped in. All 
klosse should be served as soon us they are 
ready. When cold, they are good nextday 
sliced, dipped in egg, and fried. 

I will now proceed tw consider the various 
sorts of sweet klosse, 

Apple Klosse.—Peel and core half adozen 
large apples, chop them in pieces the size of 
a hazel nut; blanch and pound Woz. of al- 
monds with six bitter ones among thein ; 
mix these with the apples, together with a 
little grated lemon peel, four eggs, 202 of 
warmed butter,a cup of milk, sugar to 
sweeten, and as inuch grated bread as will 
form a stiff inass ; take up klosse, as before 


In boiling water, and let thei simniner balf 
an hour; serve with sugar strewn over, and 
sweet sauce ; either the lemon or almonds 
nay be left out, if the flavorgis objected to. 

Another method is to prepare apples as 
above, mix them witha cup of milk or 
water, three or four egys, a little salt, and 
flour enough to bind the whole;forin klosse, 
put them into boiling water to cook balf an 
hour: dish them with ‘hot butter poured 
over, and well strewn with sugar and cinna- 
inon, 

Pear Klosse.—These 
saine as apple klosse, 
should be left out, and cinnamon or nut- 
neg used to flavor them. Sugar and 
powdered cinnamon tnay be strewn over 
when dished ; serve miik sauce with them, 

Almond Klosse, Buked—Blaneh oz. of 
sweet and i402. of bitter almonds ; pound 
theimn with alittle white of egy; add the 
yolks of four eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
Sugar, and 2oz, of butter; rub all smooth 
and creamy; mix in two good ounces of 
grated bread, then stir in lightly the whites 
of the eggs, whisked into a stiff snow; have 
“well buttered flat tin at band, set little 
rovks on it with a spoon; bake thein a pale 
yellow in # moderato oven, and serve in 
any sweet soup of nilkor wine, 

Almond Klosse (No. 2), Fried.—Svoak 
iglb. of slices of bread without crust’ in 
inilk, and press out any that is too much. 
Add ',lb. of warmed butter, the yolks of 
four eggs and whites of two, 302. of sweet 
and loz. of bitter almonds blanched and 
pounded, loz of candied peel cut thin, a 
pinch of salt, and sugar to sweeten. Mix 
all well together, take up Klosse with a 
spoon, fry them in a well-buttered pan; lay 
them on a warm napkin to drain, and 
serve With sweet sauce or powdered Sugar 
over. 

Almond Klosse (No. 8), Boiled—Blanch 
ig4ib. of almonds, pound them with a little 
water ; soak a roll or slice of bread without 
erast in cold milk, press it out and mix it 
with the almonds, adding two eyes and 
Sugar to taste; stir well, forin klosse tho 
size of a large walnut, and boil them in 
iniik. 

ried Klosse.—Stir two tablespoonfuls of 
good thick yeast, or loz of dry yeust, into 
halfa pint of lukewarm milk, add a litle 
salt and two eggs; stirin Mlb. of flour, and 
setthe mixture to rise in a warin place. 
When it has risen, add iglb. of warmed 
butter, two tablespoonfuls of sifted sugar, 
and another Igib. of flour, Beat 
a dough, and let it rise again. Form balls 
not too large, to allow for again rising, and 
lay them on a floured tin or pasteboard to 
rise a third time; then fry them in butter, 


may be tnade the 
but the almonds 


with preserved or stewed fruit. 

Bread Klosse—Crumble three insides of 
rolls, jay three other rolls in as much milk 
as they will absorb; beat four eggs and add 
them to the soaked bread, with 2oz. of 
warined butter, 20z. of currants, and 2oz. of 
raisins, each well washed and plumped in 
scalding water; add theary crumbs, a little 
salt, anda tablespoonful of flour, mix all 
well; lav the klossein boiling water to cook 
half an hour, Serve them with any sweet 
sOUpoOr sweet Snuce, Or pour Over them 
some Oiled butter, and strew them with 
plenty of Sugar avd powdered clnbamon, 
or crisp some crumbs in the butter and pour 
over the klosse. 

Crumb Klosse—Stir 40z of butter to a 
cream, beat in four eggs thoroughly well 
and two tablespoonfuls of milk ; add as 
mnuch tinely-cruinbled bread as the moist- 
ure will absorb, salt it, and let it stand half 
an hour. Form kKlosse the size of a walnut, 
and boil them an milk or roll thems in ey 
and breadcrumbs, and fry them in butter 
or lard. Sprinkle sugar and cinnamon over 
them. 

Snowballs. —Whisk the whites of eggs to 
a stiff snow, with some sifted sugar; lay 
spoonfuls like snowballs on the already 
dished milk soup, or any sweet dish, and 
serve at once. 

Potato Klosse, Fried-—Beat a lb of 
butter toa cream. Stir it well with the 
yolks of four eggs and the whites of two. 
Adda little grated lemon-peel, sugar, salt, 
a handful of grated bread, and suflicient 
potato flour to work the whole into a thick 
inass. Mould klosse the size of asimiall 
apple, dip thei in egg and breadcrumbs, 
and fry them in butter, or bake them a 
pale brown. Serve them on @ napkin, 
piled up as a pyramid. Sitt sugar over 
the:n, and serve either with or without 


SWeel BAaUCE, 





sudden discharye ofa revolver, which was 
na bureau drawer that fell [rol a passing 


| load of household goods, : 


described, with a spoon, lay them carefully | 


it well to | 


carefully, a pale brown on both sides, Serve | 





(Correspondence. 


CLEM.—Take our advice, and let the mat- 
ter drop, 

WELLINGTON.—There is no occasion for 
delay at all, . 

8. W.S8.—Vaccination for small-pox was 
first announced by Dr, Jenner, in 1798, 


G. 8S.—Give, say, two hours aday to the 
piano, and have a teacher once a week, and you will 
wet on well, 


A. W.—In the language of flowers, Ivy 
means ‘‘fidelity;’’? the geranium, ‘‘ardent love ;’’ 
and your name itself signifies **beloved,*’ 


W. M.—Give your attention to the com- 
pletion of your studies, and not to flirtation—other- 
wise you may find that you will lose both lover and 
position, 


J.J. C.—If cayenne pepper is sprinkled 
plentifully In the resorts of rats, they will resent the 
inhospitable treatment, and immediately retire from 
| the premises, 

Joxn.—There are many good books pub- 
lished on the subject, and it would be difficult’ to ad- 
vise. Any bookseller could, and likely would, pro- 
cure it tor you, 


J. W.—Soda water, as usually manufac- 
tured, is simply ordinary water charged with car- 
bonic acid gas. This isoften produced by the action 
of sulphuric acid on lime, 


L. A.--“Though lost to sight, to inemory 
clear,*’ is a familiar line, the writer of which is un- 
known, and hitherto ali research has been baffled io 
endeavoring to decide the question, 


K.S.—No good can arise from such a 
correspondence, and we advise you to giveitup. 
When you are engaged to be married, you may Iin- 
tulye in such senthnental correspondence—but not 
before, 

IGNORAMUS. 
ber as 84, reduce both the dividend and 
quarters, and then proceed as iu simple division, To 
divide by 54, bring your divideud to liaives, and di- 
vide by 11, 

Manr.—Of course it is not impossible to 
| growafter the age of nineteen, Some people have 
| been hnown to grow when they have been consider- 

ably overtwenty-one, The medium height is from 
oit. 7in,. tod ft. sin, 


M. G.—Keep away from the shopas much 
as possible iu future, and, unless you have better 
reasons for the attachinent you feel tor the youug 
fellow who sei ves therein than you have alt present, 
try to think no more about him, 


AMANDA.—Any concealinent or falsifica- 
tion with regard to names, age, or place and time of 
resideace, would he, in our judgment, not only un- 
wise in the extreme, but dishonest, and woald con- 
stitute a very bad beginning for married lite, 


RK. N. M.— You can write an affectionate 

letter to the young lady, and ask tor an explanation, 

| Perhaps when she attempts to write it, she will tind 

that she loves you still, and write to you accord- 

invly. The experiment would certainly be worth 
trying. 

READER.—The obvious meaning of the 
word fourth tinger is that between the middle and Lit- 
tlc fingers cf the left hand, If the thumb were 
excluded in counting, then, of course, it would be 
the third finger, but as itis usual tospeak of having 
live fingers on each haud, calling it tac fourth tiuger 
is quite correct, 

Iix-Diy.—The terin of Ex-Dividend or 
Ex-Interest, used in Stock Exchange quotations, lin- 
plics that the price of the stuck dues not include the 
dividend or interest just payable or about to be paid; 
thatis to say, the seller retains such half yearly or 
yearly interest or dividend, 


Vicror.—Marriage between first and sec- 
ond cousilis are quite legal, but the misery which se 
vile Chsues trom the uulons of first cousins is such 
as sould lead those whe contemplate such a step to 
carefully consider whether itis morally right to run 
the risk of entailing it upon their offspring. 


BiBbLOPOLE.—There has always been a 
story ailoat about the sums that could be obtained for 
a juillion of postage stainps, and many have been led 
lu Nake an attempt tu get them, but we never yet 
heard of any one who succeeded in obtaining any 
money, Lhe whole thing is an undoubted fict.on, 








To divide by such a num- 
divisor to 





GREEN.—If a gentleman meets a lady of 
iis acquaintance several times in the course of, say, 
an hour(on # promenade), they need not bow each 


tine; Once Is sufficient, If two gentlemen walking 
oul together meet a lady who is known vo only one 
ol them, who accordiugly bows to her, the other 


Kentleman suculd alsu raise his hat, 

kznka-—There is, as your friend says, 
such a word as obligementin the English language, 
but its use is rare, andin the present day almost, if 
not quite, obsolete, Milton makes use of it in the 
sentence, “*L will not resist, therefore, whatever It 
is, cither of divine or human, obligement, that you 
lay upon me.’? The word obligation is synonomous 
with it, 


METCALF,-—Although you say your edu- 
cation has been somewhat neglected, you write a 
very goud letter, If you are going to take a course 
in histery, you should begin at least as far back as 
the Greeks, and, if possible, you should commence 
with the Egyptians, ‘ken you should take the Reo- 
mans, and after that the Middle Ages. A good his- 
tory would then bring you duwn to the present time, 


DokAbO.—The story of Pandora arose 
out of the mythical feud between Jove and Prome- 
theus, The latter made an image,and stole fre from 
Hleaven to endow it with life. In revenge, Jupiter 
directed Vulcan to inake a female statue, and gave her 
a box, which sae was lo present to the man whoilnar- 
ried her, Prometheus married the beautiful Pan- 
dora—the all-gifled woman, for so she was called— 
and received the box, frou: which all the ills that flesh 
is heir to flewout. Luckily the lid was closed in time 
lu prevent the escape of Hupe, 

AME.— The “Golden Number” refers to 
the Lunar ¢ vele, to 19, 
nuary Ist, 
Ik found by adding 1 
giv- 
and the re- 


3 ased chiefly 


and the numbers go from 1 
ie Wile Lik ew Mon tu ida 
curs every 19 vear 
juotient 
A. . I, 

( len Number, Iti 
sy Faster falls on, (see 
ves its name of Golden Num- 


act that they !to be engraved ig 


b k),and recel 
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i Bis sOsCrs OM larule pliluars, 











